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INTRODUCTION 


In keeping with the true nature of things, the human should 
conform to the Divine, and not the Divine to the human. 
(Sayyed Hossein Nasr) 

“Let us suppose that we are living back, say, in the year goo. 
[During this period] the Islamic Middle East/North Africa was 
the cradle of civilisation. Not only was it the most advanced 
region in the world economically, standing at the centre of the 
global economy, but it enjoyed considerable economic growth 
and even per capita income growth. ... Were we to ... inquire 
into the causes of Islamic economic progress, we might come 
up with the following answer. The Middle East/North Africa 
was progressive because ... first, it was a pacified region in 
which towns sprang up and capitalists engaged in long-dis¬ 
tance global trade. Second, Muslim merchants were not only 
traders but rational capitalist investors who traded, invested 
and speculated in global capitalist activities for profit-maximis¬ 
ing ends. Third, a sufficiently rational set of institutions was cre¬ 
ated including a clearing system, banks engaged in currency 
exchange, deposits, and lending at interest, a special type of 
double-entry bookkeeping, partnerships and contract law, all of 
which presupposed a strong element of trust. Fourth, scientific 
thought had developed rapidly after 800. And fifth, Islam was 
especially important in stimulating capitalism on a global scale. 
Certainly no-one would have entertained the prospect of writ¬ 
ing a book entitled The Christian [sic] Ethic and the Spirit of 
Capitalism; ... more likely someone would have written a book 
called The Islamic Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, which 
would definitively demonstrate why only Islam was capable of 
significant economic progress and why Christian Europe would 
be mired forever in agrarian stagnation. Or one might subscribe 
to the claim made by a contemporary, Said al-Andalusi (later 
followed by Ibn Khaldun) that Europe’s occupation of a cold 
temperate zone meant that its people were ignorant, lacked 
scientific curiosity and would remain backward.” (John M. 
Hobson, The Eastern Origins of Western Civilizations, 

Cambridge 2004, p. 272) 

Islam (from Islam, an Arabic word meaning ‘abandonment’, 
‘submission’ to God) is a religion characterised by absolute 
and uncompromising monotheism, and a radical and unitary 
view of the world, indifferent to the historical, social, cultural 
and racial particularities of its adherent5. Disseminated with 


breathtaking speed and facility throughout a world exhausted 
by the constant state of belligerence between the Byzantine 
and Persian empires and the inevitable consequences in 
terms of economic, social and religious upheaval, within the 
space of a few short decades Islam was to invade and con¬ 
quer Spain and part of Southern Italy; traverse the wastes of 
the Sahara and convert populations in black Africa where it 
overlaid their local cults; and expand to the borders of distant 
Asia, encountering Vedic religions and Buddhism. To the north 
it flooded into Oxiana (today Uzbekistan), venturing farther 
even than the conquering armies of Alexander the Great, until 
it ran up against the frontiers of China. 

The territory over which Islam held sway had already wit¬ 
nessed the Greco-Roman and Judeo-Christian civilisations in 
the West, followed by Greek Orthodoxy. In ancient times the 
East had seen the dominance of Persian and Zoroastrian cul¬ 
tures. It was this joint legacy that laid the foundations of 
Islamic artistic experience. In the domain of culture - and 
therefore of art too - the Islamic world assimilated the cre¬ 
ative energies, technical skills and local customs of the con¬ 
quered peoples, rejuvenating them with original concepts the 
like of which had never been seen before. Islam and its lan¬ 
guage, Arabic, constituted a powerful ‘glue’ that bound 
together various cultural traditions, composing a surprisingly 
homogeneous amalgam that informed a wide range of civili¬ 
sations, as well as the spiritual and political experience of 
hundreds of millions of people in many nations. Sharing one 
and the same perspective, each gradually developed idioms 
of art and custom which, although stamped with a common 
Islamic identity, gained an individual character over time. 

Aided and abetted by vigorous input from indigenous commu¬ 
nities, these codes were complemented by contributions from 
new arrivals and by the constant flux of populations for reli¬ 
gious, commercial, or even scientific reasons. 

Within this Islamic mosaic, cultural, spiritual and artistic worlds 
coexisted, which, although characterised by specific values 
and legacies, were nonetheless imbued with a definably 
‘Islamic’ identity. 

The Islamic religion 

The Islamic profession of faith runs: “There is no God other 
than God and Muhammad is his prophet.” In order to become a 


Note 

The transliteration of names, in particular 
Arabic, Persian and Turkish, is based on 
frequently encountered current English 
forms (though our selection in no way 
excludes other, equally valid alternatives). 
For the sake of simplicity, the majority of 
diacritics have been omitted. 


Pilgrims at Mecca 

1410-1411 

Persian miniature from a manuscript by 
Jalal al-Din Iskandar (15 th century) 
British Library, London 



Page from a Qur’an in 
naskh script, end of sura 46 
and beginning of 47 
First half of the i 6 ,h century, 
Safavid era 
Persian miniature 
Russian Academy of Sciences, 
St Petersburg 


Mausoleum of Shaykh Safi, 
detail of the wall decora¬ 
tion with the repeated invo¬ 
cation of “Allah” 

(bannai script) 

16 th century, Safavid era 
Ardebil, Iran 


Muslim (from the Arab muslim - plural muslimun/muslimin - 
that which is ‘submitted’ to God), it is enough to pronounce 
this before two witnesses. The term ‘Allah’ derives from the 
Arab-Semitic root 7 h meaning ‘divinity’ in the generic sense, 
which in the Arabic al-ilah signifies the One and Only God. In a 
sura of the Qur'an (LV), the Supreme Being is also known as 
al-Rahman, “the Merciful,” the first of “The Ninety-Nine Most 
Beautiful Names” of Allah. The doctrine of the omnipotence 
and the absolute freedom of Allah leads to a conception of 
the world created by and arising continuously from God. 

In this sense, there can be no becoming, since everything, 
and therefore every event, is constituted from atoms created 
and destroyed in one ceaseless action by the godhead: reality 
as it appears to us, all that happens and is seen, both objects 
and events, is but pure illusion. In such a perspective, human 
freedom contrasts with divine omnipotence in that a man’s 
action too is established and created by God, and therefore 
intended and permitted by him. Nonetheless, the concept of 
human responsibility does exist in the Qur’an (“Did you reject 
the faith after accepting it?" Ill, 106), and underpins the doc¬ 
trine of the Last Judgement, when humankind will be judged 
for its actions and rewarded in paradise or punished with hell 
(LXXXIX, 15-30). Therefore the two aspects of divine 
omnipotence and human will can be seen to coexist, although 
this constitutes no obstacle to faith, because the chief obliga¬ 
tion for an authentic Muslim is obedience (Islam, that is, ‘sub¬ 
mission’) to divine law, and not theological or philosophical 



investigations entered into in the hope of elucidating its mys¬ 
teries through intellect and reason. “The Islam of a man is 
never sure unless it is based on submission and acceptance. 
Whoever desires to know things whose knowledge lies 
beyond their capacity and whoever is not satisfied with 
acceptance will find that their desire distances them from a 
pure understanding of the true unity of Allah, from clear com¬ 
prehension and correct belief, and they will oscillate between 
faith and scepticism, confirmation and negation, acceptance 
and rejection. They will be subject to rumour and will become 
confused and full of doubt, since they will be neither a 
believer who accepts nor a non-believer who has reneged.” 
(Abu Ja’far At-Tawahi al-Misri, ninth century). 

Allah has announced his will to humanity through prophets 
chosen among the common people, including both Jews and 
Christians: the first was Adam, followed by Abraham and 
Moses, until Jesus Christ, the last of the twenty-eight 
prophets cited in the Qur'an and named as “the Messiah.” The 
cross, however, was said to be occupied by a counterpart who 
died in Christ’s stead, while the true Jesus (whose divinity is 
obviously denied) will return to guide humanity resurrected 
and freed of corruption in the millennium preceding the Last 
Judgement. Muhammad, however, “the seal of the prophets," 
the last and most important emissary of the divine, the bearer 
of a message that will maintain its value unalloyed until the 
end of days and with whom the revelation concludes, out¬ 
ranks all his predecessors and invalidates all his successors, 


































since “every pretension to be a prophet after him is but falsity 
and deceit” Islam respects earlier religions that refer to a 
revealed book, be they Zoroastrian, Jewish or Christian, 
accepting part of their message and adopting various 
elements, first and foremost monotheism. 

As understood in Islam, the difference between the sacred 
and the profane is flexible: everything is sacred, since every¬ 
thing derives from the will of God. Thus nature cannot exist 
as distinct from God and no values exist that are not essen¬ 
tially religious. Islam then makes no distinction between the 
religious and the political spheres. Muhammad was at once a 
political and a spiritual guide, the same role being invested - 
at least in theory - in his successors. 

The Qur’an 

The mission of the prophets and of Muhammad in particular 
consists in communicating to humanity ethical and moral 
norms to enable men to regulate their existence in accordance 
with the divine will. These recommendations are contained in 
the Holy Qur’an, a book that records the revelations handed 
down to Muhammad, whose original text - uncreated, like God 
Himself - has existed with Allah from the beginning of time. 
“The Qur’an is the word of Allah. It came from Him as speech 
without it being possible to say how. He sent it down on His 
Messenger as revelation. Believers accept it as the absolute 
truth. They are certain that it is, in truth, the word of Allah. It is 
not created, as is the speech of human beings, and anyone 
who hears it and claims that it is human speech has become 
an unbeliever. Allah warns him and censures him and threatens 
him with Fire when He says, exalted is He: 1 will burn him in 
the Fire [saqar]l [Al-Muddaththir 74:26] When Allah threatens 
with the Fire those who say This is just human speech.’ [Al- 
Muddaththir 74:25] we know for certain that it is the Word of 
the Creator of mankind and that it is totally unlike the speech 
of mankind.” (AI-’Aqidah At-Tahawiyah [3], by Abu Ja’far At- 
Tawahi al-Misri, ninth century). 

The Qur’an contains the revelation sent by Allah and dictated in 
Arabic by the Archangel Gabriel to Muhammad on several 
occasions between 610 and 632 ce. The term derives from the 
Arabic ’al-qur’an, ‘to recite, to read’. Initially this revelation was 
learned by rote and recited by the Prophet to his followers. 
After his death, his most devout disciples continued to recite it 


to the Muslim community. Unlike other revealed books (104 
according to tradition) whose existence is accepted by Islam, 
the Qur’an is seen as perfect and inimitable, thus conferring 
immense prestige on the Arabic language itself. The more than 
6,200 verses are organized in 114 chapters called suras (or 
surahs), arranged (with the exception of the opening sura ) in 
order of decreasing length. The text, transmitted orally in the 
earliest times and transcribed on palm leaves or stone slates, 
was redacted in a definitive form under the third caliph, 

Othman (644-656 ce). It can be recited, intoned, and explained, 
though textual criticism as such is not permitted. The commit¬ 
ment to memory and faultless recitation of the Qur’an consti¬ 
tute the foundation stone of the education of every Muslim. 
Above and beyond stipulations of an explicitly religious charac¬ 
ter, the Qur’an also contains legal procedures and norms, as 
well as rules of behaviour covering every type of situation and 
touching on practically every aspect of public and private life, 
from the family to the structure of the state and society. These 
teachings have since given rise to a legislative code, the shari’a 
(‘right path,’ ‘correct way’), that in Muslim countries has cur¬ 
rency as law, rendering all secular statutes superfluous - at 
least in theory. However since the Qur’an cannot include rules 
for every conceivable facet of human existence, the law deriv¬ 
ing from it has been supplemented with hadith (literally: ‘story’), 
plural ahadith, which, based on reliable testimony, codify the 
recommendations and actions of Muhammad, forming together 
the Sunnah (literally: ‘usual practice’, ‘orthodoxy’). 


Ritual washing in the sahn 
(‘courtyard’) of the Friday 
mosque 

1650-1656 
Delhi, India 


Mosque of Mahmut Bey 

1336 

wood 

Kasaba (Kastamonu), Turkey 
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Legislation and law schools 

Later building-blocks in the legislation were added by con¬ 
sensual agreement (igma) by the community of believers, 
which can rule on problems not referred to in the Qur’an or 
ahadith. Their deliberations, dating from the tenth century on, 
were collected and summarized in legal texts. The last and 
most complicated source for jurisprudence is analogical rea¬ 
soning ( qiyas ), that is, practices that can be applied solely by 
certain scholars on the basis of traditions interpreted in the 
light of new events. 

After independent legal interpretation was prohibited in the 
twelfth century, four legal schools were recognized in Sunni 
Islam as possessing equal authority. The Hanafi School is the 
most flexible and open to fresh interpretations; approximately 
half the Muslim community adhere to this school today. The 
Maliki School is conservative in character; the Shafi’i School 
is more systematic; and the Hanbali School is traditionalist 
and restrictive in the sense that it admits of nearly no sources 
other than the Qur’an and ahadith. 

The Shias or Shiites follow their own school of law, the Ja’fari. 
In theory any Muslim is free to follow the legal current of his 
choice. Since in Islam, ‘church’, clergy and sacrament do not 
exist, it is the doctors of the law, the mufti, who resolve reli¬ 
gious and juridical issues, handing down legal opinions or 
findings ( fatwa ) founded on their interpretation of jurispru¬ 
dence - though these might not be accepted by adepts of 
other schools. 


The Five Pillars of Islam 

Islamic religious practice is based on five absolute obligations 
or pillars ( arkan ). 

1. The shahada (public profession of faith), consisting in recit¬ 
ing the formula, “There is no God but God and Muhammad is 
the messenger of God,” before appropriate witnesses. No 
additional ritual is necessary. Acceptance into the community 
is irrevocable and apostasy is punishable by death. Diver¬ 
gences exist between legal schools as to whether the profes¬ 
sion of faith is sufficient to make a good Muslim or whether 
works are also necessary, and to what extent 

2. Salat c overs ritual worship, the visible sign of submission to 
Allah. Unlike spontaneous, personal prayer ( du’ha ), recom¬ 
mended but not obligatory, it is composed of Qur’anic formu¬ 
lae and pre-established gestures and has to be performed at 
five specific times of day. It can be performed in any place or 
situation, in a group or individually, provided that the worship¬ 
per is in the required state of ritual purity. Only on Friday at 
the juma (‘assembly’) must the faithful recite the noon salat 
together, but separated according to sex in an accredited 
mosque (called Friday mosques, masjid-e juma), which are dif¬ 
ferent from those used for everyday prayers. The service, also 
comprising a sermon ( hutba ), serves as an important cohesive 
element. Not considered a holiday as such, Friday was in fact 
chosen because it coincided with market day, for which the 
faithful already congregated, while Saturday and Sunday, 
sacred days in other religions, are discarded. Prayers are led 
by the imam, while the khatib (‘preacher’) delivers the homily. 
Both these functions are designated by the community. 




Six Sufi saints on a terrace: 
Khwaja Mu'in a 1-Din, 

Ghaus ai-A’zam, Khwaja 
Qutb al-Din, Shaykh Mihr, 
Shah SharafBu Ali Qalan¬ 
der, Sultan Musa Shaykh 
c. 1760 

Mughal miniature 
British Library, London 
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Summit of the mausoleum 
of the Sufi mystic Meulawa 
Gialalu’d ad-Din Rumi 

1295, Safavid period 
Konya, Turkey 


Pilgrimage to the necropo¬ 
lis Shah-i Zinda (“of the 
king who lives’'), mauso- 
leum of Ulugh Sultan 
Begum and Emir Burundur 
1385,1390, Timurid period 
Samarkand, Uzbekistan 


3. The distribution of alms ( zakat ) was originally voluntary, only 
becoming a “tax for the poor" during the early Islamic era. 
Established according to specific criteria, and distinct from 
additional voluntary payments ( sadaqa ), it covers the religious 
duty of coming to the aid of a brother believer in financial 
straits or some other predicament. The Qur’an does not spec¬ 
ify precise amounts or the frequency of such donations, but it 
emphasizes the inner benefits afforded by giving alms, partic¬ 
ularly if they are made anonymously so as to avoid commit¬ 
ting the sin of vanity or offending the recipient. 

4. The ritual fast (sawn), also originally a voluntary form of 
renunciation, is performed in a special month, ramadhan (the 
ninth in the Muslim calendar). It is forbidden to eat, drink, 
smoke and have sexual relations between dawn and dusk. It 
concerns all adult Muslims, with the exception of the sick, 
pregnant women, nursing mothers, those performing heavy 
jobs, or travelling, who must complete their fast at some later 
date, even if it means splitting it up. Additional penitential 
fasts are particularly meritorious. Constituting a form of prayer 
favourably regarded by God, physical self-discipline is seen as 
an aid to inner purification and a spur to the renunciation of 
worldly things. 

5. Every healthy Muslim adult with sufficient means must 
complete at least once in his lifetime the hajj (the ‘great pil¬ 
grimage’) to the holy sites of Islam, to Mecca, in the month 
set aside for it, dhu-’l-hijja. Having prepared himself to the 
required level of devotion and meditated deeply as to its 
meaning, the pilgrim can perform the required rituals, both 
individual and collective. In a tradition harking back to pre- 
Islamic times, the believer, having reached the Kaaba in the 
Great Mosque of Mecca, thus reaffirms his ties with the entire 
community. Of merit, but not comparable to the hajj, are pil¬ 
grimages to Mecca which may be undertaken during other 
periods of the year ( u'mra ). 

Although not one of the five pillars, another fundamental duty 
concerns jihad (literally ‘effort’, 'engagement'), ‘holy war' - a 
term that means both military combat and the inner struggle 
for self-improvement. In this manner, the world is divided into 
dar al-lslam (the sphere of Islam) and dar al-harb (the sphere 
of war) where, in theory, the Arabs would fight the enemies, 
the polytheists, even when they had no interest in converting 
them. Jews, Christians and Zoroastrians, the “People of the 
Book” whose monotheistic religion was of revealed character 
and transmitted in texts (albeit written by human hand and 
not dictated by God) who lived in Islamised regions were per¬ 
mitted to keep their faith and live in independent communities 
protected by law, but had to pay a poll-tax and did not enjoy 
rights on a par with those accorded Muslims. 


Muslim mysticism 

Although official interpretations tend to discourage mysticism, 
since the dawn of Islam numerous mystics have delved 
inwards - and therefore as individuals - to explore its con¬ 
tent, rejecting over-literal interpretations of its tenets as a 
wasteful reduction of the immense potential of the new faith. 
The chief exponents of this way of thinking were ascetics 



whose plain wool garments (in Arabic, suf) gives us the term 
Sufism, improperly used to refer to what are in fact highly 
diverse religious concepts. Contact with Neo-Platonist and 
Christian doctrines in countries conquered by Islam provided 
a formidable impulse to this primal mysticism, which, by laying 
the stress on the absolute unity of God, could on occasion 
end up despising all that is not divine, a rocky path that some¬ 
times led to total negation. Often at odds with the doctrinal 
Islam of the city, these mystics, anchorites or nomads, who 
scorned worldly goods and experienced visions, were often 
followed by the populace. They were viewed as privileged 
mediators between man and God, and as such hugely vener¬ 
ated. Cults sprang up around them which, though initially het¬ 
erodox, were slowly accepted throughout the Muslim world. 
Except for a handful of doggedly persecuted recusants, the 
most important currents of mysticism do not deny the value 
and obligatory nature of shari’a, thanks above all to the work 
of the great Persian theologian and philosopher al-Ghazali 
(1058-1111), who foreshadowed a moderate asceticism that 
bridged the gap between the dryness of certain theological 
speculations and a short-sighted ritualism. His interpretation 
was countered by more intransigent and ardent minds that 
chafed at rules and regulations they considered hypocritical 
and restrictive in comparison with the immense love for God 
that burned within them. The most notable, for his profoundly 


































human ability to convey aspirations to the divine in verse, is 
the Persian Gialalu’d ad-Din Rumi (1207-1273), founder of a 
religious brotherhood, the so-called “whirling dervishes" (from 
darwish, ‘poor’). These dervish confraternities ( tariqa, ‘way’, 
‘path’), which developed in the twelfth century and still flourish 
to this day, were a response to the mystical yearnings of a 
substantial proportion of the faithful. Although Islam does not 
look kindly on monasticism and celibacy, many Muslims have 
joined such associations and pursue specific communitarian 
practices in order to attain ecstasy in an authentic and per¬ 
sonal communion with the divine. 

The Shias and the seven branches 

The Islamic religion whose doctrines and forms we have 
described is that professed by the vast majority of Muslims, 
called Sunni - that is, who subscribe to the Sunnah. Several 
other tendencies exist, however, embraced by communities of 
various sizes that differ to a greater or lesser extent from 
Sunni orthodoxy and that were sometimes of considerable 
influence in the past. The only one to boast a substantial fol¬ 
lowing today (approximately a tenth of all Muslims) is the Shia 
or Shiite branch (from shia, ‘party’ of Ali), now divided into 
seven strands, each following different theological lines. All 
Shias, however, subscribe to the conviction that the role of 
guide (imam) in the Muslim community after the death of 



Mosque of Sidi Bou 
Makhlouf 

16 th century, subsequently 
altered 

Le Kef, Tunisia 


Sanctuary of Hazrat-e 
Masumeh 
i7 ,h -ig ,h century 
Qom, Iran 


Muhammad fell to his cousin and son-in-law Ali and thence¬ 
forth to his descendants. To varying degrees, Ali and his lin¬ 
eage are allotted a mission of near-priestly character, denied 
by the Sunni, who instead advocate the free election of suc¬ 
cessors to the Prophet. The holiness of the imam, com¬ 
pounded by the influence of neo-Platonist and Gnostic doc¬ 
trines, is greatly emphasized in the Isma'ili schism that alleges 
an unbroken chain of infallible guides. Today, however, this 
current claims a limited number of followers and the most 
substantial Shia community is that of the Imamis, whose 
credo became Iran’s official religion in the sixteenth century. 

More moderate from a theological point of view, they assert 
that there have been twelve imams in all and that the last, 

Muhammad al-Mahdi (“the rightly guided”), remains hidden, 
waiting to return at the end of days to re-establish the purity 
of Islamic law. The differences between the Imamis and the 
Sunnites are of minor importance. There also exist ‘doctors’ of 
the law among the Imamis, who, when offering guidance to 
the faithful, take their inspiration from the sacred texts and 
tradition (including that of the imam). Nonetheless, as demon¬ 
strated by recent political events, particularly in Iran, where 
the Shias constitute the great majority of the population, and 
in Iraq, such prelates enjoy still greater prestige than Sunni 
doctors, since for Shias the field of theological research 
remains open. 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF ISLAMIC ART 


p. 20 

Frank Ditlon (1823-1909) 
The House of the Mufti 
Sheikh el Mahadi in Cairo, 
detail 

1873 (Ottoman period) 

Victoria & Albert Museum, 
London 


Casket lid 

14 th century, Nasrid art 
Bronze hinges and wood and 
ivory geometric inlay 


Palazzo della Zesa 
Open-plan room with 
garden and fountain 
1164-1180, Sicilian art with 
Islamic influences 
Palermo 



22 BASIC PRINCIPLES 


The elaboration of a theory of the arts, or, more simply, of an 
approach to the meaning and aesthetic value of images, has 
proved largely alien to Islamic culture, in and for which painting 
and sculpture have been rather marginal concerns. Due to the 
paucity of documentary evidence, particularly for the earliest 
centuries, authentic Muslim attitudes towards the arts remain 
in the realm of hypothesis. Even a posteriori the identification 
of a specifically ‘Islamic’ art remains problematic: for, although 
we speak about art produced in culturally Islamic countries, for 
Muslim patrons, or by Muslim artists, or else about Iranian, 
Maghrebi, Fatimid and Mughal art, it is not easy to extract ele¬ 
ments or concepts indicative of a truly ‘Islamic’ art. Still more 
strikingly, is it correct to consider as ‘Islamic’ a Mudejar church 
in Spain or the Cappella Palatina or the Palazzo Zisa in 
Palermo - that is to say, works of Islamic character formally, 
but commissioned by Christians for their own use? 

The paucity of original Arabic words for what are commonly 
termed artistic activities implies that sculpture and painting 
were almost non-existent among its speakers in pre-lslamic 
Arabia, a region where the most important religious sites, 
such as the Kaaba in Mecca, were composed of architec¬ 
turally archaic structures, constructed, moreover by Jewish 
craftsmen. 

The rapid conquest of the Muslim armies suddenly placed the 
Arabs - strangers to sophisticated figurative and architectural 
cultures - in contact with the awe-inspiring heritage of 
Byzantium, Mesopotamia and Iran. At first dazzled, the con¬ 
querors subsequently rejected some of the characteristics 
which were at odds with their cultural background, most 
notably the deployment of narrative and anthropomorphic 
imagery, especially for religious structures and objects. The 
prohibition on imagery, around which a measure of confusion 
exists, is in fact attested for the first time by a hadith in the 
compilation by Muhammad al-Bukhari dating to approximately 
870: “In the day of the Judgement the painter will be destined 
to the pains of hell, and he will be asked to infuse life into the 
forms he modelled; but he will not be able to infuse them with 
life.” The only incontrovertible document concerning the ear¬ 
lier period of Islam is the Holy Qur’an, though it is no easy 
task to extricate passages reflecting authentically original 
imperatives from those marshalled after the fact to justify 
subsequent theological and/or intellectual positions. 


If overall instances of painting and sculpture of a figurative 
character remain few and far between - the exceptions being 
illuminated manuscript books and decorations on everyday 
articles - the chief peculiarity of Muslim artistic expression is 
the invention and deployment, especially in the field of archi¬ 
tecture, of a highly characteristic artistic language of a geo¬ 
metric and floral type verging on the abstract. More than just 
a sumptuous decorative backdrop for large stretches of wall, 
this language has a specific meaning: and indeed, given the 
particular nature of the Islam, its meaning can only be theo¬ 
logical. 

Islam considers all worldly goods to be the fruit of human 
vanity. This fact is most obvious in the activity of architecture 































- a reproach unsurprising in a religion that sprang up in a 
nomadic culture. Indeed, as one hadith puts it: “Building is the 
vainest thing to eat up the wealth of a believer.” And yet Mus¬ 
lims were and are builders par excellence. For, like any prod¬ 
uct of craftsmanship or the intellect, an edifice can have valid¬ 
ity provided it is “rightly conceived”; that is, though it remains 
manufactured - and therefore transient and worthless - it 
can point believers in the direction of the only truth of interest 
to them. A visible, tangible entity, it instructs the spirit and can 
show how the divine permeates everything constructed (not 
created) by humankind. 

In this sense it is possible to speak of specifically Muslim 
artistic expression, whose object does not consist in the 
reproduction of the visible world but rather in offering to the 
senses an entity which, though it exists as an unquestionable 
initial postulate, is not immediately apparent. In this context - 
not without a measure of pragmatism - examples of architec¬ 
ture and precious objects that the new conquerors had 
learned to appreciate and covet, were no longer a pretext for 
outrage and blasphemy, but instead vehicles for transmitting 
the religious content which an authentic Muslim culture could 
not dispense with. 

Magnificent buildings funded by the greatest patrons and 
sophisticated artefacts produced by the most skilled crafts¬ 
men for demanding customers demonstrate how novel reli¬ 
gious concepts can be translated into materials and monu¬ 
mental forms that express, through the language of artistic 


form and symbol, the spiritual ideas and the aspirations of the 
Islamic world. Just as the word is not able to exhaust the 
meaning of the symbolic, so the complexity of the symbol 
patently outstrips what is expressible verbally. 

This means that every instance of Muslim art, and conse¬ 
quently architecture which is its most prominent manifesta¬ 
tion, is substantially symbolic and lends itself to different 
levels of interpretation and appreciation. It is practical for the 
faithful in that it provides a place for worship; it is political for 
the great and the good, who use it to perpetuate their 
memory or assert their power through patronage; for the aes¬ 
thete, it reveals a subtlety of thought that informs creation; 
and mystics and theologians, meanwhile, recognize in it an 
ineffable expression of the most profound tenets of the faith. 
The nomadic Arabs’ uncompromising faith in a single and 
non-anthropomorphic God was compounded by their rugged 
spiritual universe, fashioned in the silence of the desert while 
crossing interminable distances beneath the stars. Even 
grafted onto the complex and extremely rich culture inherited 
from the lands they conquered, it gave rise to a recognizably 
Islamic, aniconic and anti-narrative conception of art which is 
singularly well adapted to making the invisible manifest as a 
life experience. In Islamic art, non-figurativeness bears the 
stamp of rationality, articulated in accordance with the iron 
logic of the laws of geometry, but counterbalanced by lyrical 
rhythms and the abstract if naturalistic outpourings of the 
arabesque. 




Pol-e Khaju 

1641-1666, Safavid period 
Isfahan, Iran 


Mausoleum of Itimad 
ud-Dawla 

Decorative panel on the 

facade 

Inlaid marble 

1622-1628, Mughal period 
Agra, India 
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These two ingredients formed a wellspring for various idioms, 
or alphabets, in which the Word directly “descended" from 
God could be inscribed. The resulting aesthetic presents 
remarkable similarities with Pythagorean number philosophy 
and views the visible world as a mirror of the authentic 
dimension of the reality beyond. Of Platonist ancestry, this 
conception is of course deployed in a universe dominated by 
the sacred, where rational enquiry can but serve as a path to 
the divine. 

In Islamic art order and beauty are not mere adornments: they 
presuppose and are meant to demonstrate the existence of 
God. 

Geometry and the spirit 

“Geometry is one of the gates that lead us to the essence of 
the spirit that lies at the root of every form of knowledge.” The 
fundamental article of the Muslim creed, la ilaha ilia ’Hah 
(“There is no God other than God”), is equivalent to asserting 
“there are no parts other than the whole,” or “there are no infi¬ 
nite dimensions, but one dimension.” Geometry, a discipline to 
which the Islamic mind applied itself with extraordinary perti¬ 
nacity, expresses this concept through the point, that simplest 
of all geometrical entities. The point is a primal concept, intu¬ 
itively equivalent to a geometric concept that, according to 
Euclidean geometry, is totally lacking in extension in any 
direction (length, area, volume). Related to the straight line 
and the plane (the two other fundamental geometric entities 
of Euclidean geometry), it is possessed of no characteristics 
save for its position. From the point of view of the Muslim reli¬ 
gion, this ‘metaphysically’ absolute and infinite point repre¬ 
sents God, His motion determining or generating a space 
which did not exist prior to or outside Him. It is He who 
breathes life into dimensions so they can be measured and 
experienced as the world in which we live. In the quest for the 
universal principle that governs their existence, the study of 
the laws of geometry that preside over cosmic relationships, 
life forms and the creations of humanity can be ascribed to 
the unfathomable and indivisible initial unity that, from a reli¬ 
gious point of view, corresponds to the unknowable mystery 
of the divine. But how exactly is geometry enlisted in the ser¬ 
vice of such concepts? It is not necessary, for instance, for 
the ‘generating point’ of a form to be explicitly and identifiably 
present in the form. It is a mental supposition intended to 
organise the world of experience and can thus be reconsti¬ 
tuted by replaying the process that gave rise to the form. 
Geometrically and symbolically, the point represents the 
centre (the one) that potentially contains all other forms and 
dimensions (the multiple). Although this point cannot be 
measured - that is, known - since measuring is possible only 
between two points, it exists nevertheless (fig. i). For it to be 
measurable there has to be motion - i.e., an action that ren¬ 
ders measurement possible and that is equivalent to knowl¬ 
edge. The moving point generates a line - equating to the 
projection of the point outside itself and therefore to its 
reduction from infinity to finitude, from potential to completed 
action - and it terminates in a new point related to the initial 


locus (fig. 2). A movement of this second point, necessarily 
dependent on the first Inasmuch as it could never have come 
into being without its moving, generates a circumference, the 
line inscribing its radius, the arc its perimeter and the point its 
centre, which may remain invisible, but which cannot not exist 
(fig. 3). Inquiring into the structure of a circle, we are forced 
rationally to presuppose and emotionally to intuit the exis¬ 
tence of a ‘generating’ central point, though it might still be 
impossible to measure and, therefore, to acquire knowledge 
of it. The circle represents a complete unity that reflects the 
“perfect and not perfectible” unity of the starting point. Its 
structure is absolutely symmetrical (all points on the circum¬ 
ference are equidistant from the centre) and therefore per¬ 
fect. Having neither beginning nor end, it represents eternity. 

In order to construct the other geometric figures - that is, 
other forms of truth - one commences with the circle, which 
is, therefore, the intelligible principle of each and every shape. 
Comprised of centre, limit and surface, its essence is three¬ 
fold: it postulates the existence of everything beyond it - a 
border has to separate two entities - which will only become 
knowable (that is, again, measurable) on projecting the circle 
beyond its prescribed limits. It might be said that the circle is 
both finite and infinite at one and the same time and that it is 
the measure of all things, all things originating in it and 
returning to it so as to become known. 

Its analogy to the divine is then perfectly logical. With the 
same radius (that is, the repetition of the act that generates 
the initial line) a second circle can be constructed whose ful¬ 
crum is a point on the circumference of the first (fig. 4): origin 
and manifestation coincide since their respective centres are 
each to be found on the other’s circumference. The implica¬ 
tion is that the second circle has ‘moved’ exactly from the 
same space from which the first point was translated to pro¬ 
duce the original line. Bringing the circles together at a partic¬ 
ular point (in accordance with the “principle of reflection”) and 
adding a third by dint of the same process, we generate three 
tangential circles. Joining their centres with straight lines cor¬ 
responding to the radii (that is to say, to the first line fixed by 
the original creative act), we obtain an equilateral triangle, the 
first polygon, to which all other polygons can be reduced. By 
connecting tangential points on the circumferences, a new 
equilateral triangle is obtained whose side length is of course 
congruent with the radius and whose area constitutes a sub¬ 
multiple of its larger counterpart (fig. 5): four identical equilat¬ 
eral triangles thus combine to create a larger one whose 
sides coincide with the diameter of the circles. Exegetes 
interpret this triangle as representing three indispensable 
epistemological prerequisites: the knower, the known, the act 
of knowing. For some mystics, they also stand for the three 
primary biological functions (ingestion, digestion, and secre¬ 
tion). By iterating the process to add more circles and by mul¬ 
tiplying lines between the triangles, the addition of a seventh 
circle creates a new unit, the hexagon, constructed from the 
radii of the six external circles with the original point as its 
centre, at which the apexes of the triangles also meet, and so 
on (fig. 6). By analogy, the square can be constructed by 



intersecting the diameters of four circles with the tangents 
from the circumferences of the other two (fig. 7). 

So far we have followed the process from the original point to 
the creation of the triangle (the symbol of human knowledge), 
the square (that of materiality and therefore of the earthly 
world) and the hexagon (symbol of the celestial realm). The 
solids are composed from two-dimensional figures using the 
same principle, redeploying Platonist symbolism that attrib¬ 
utes symbolic values to the sequence of solids (cube-earth, 
tetrahedron-fire, octahedron-air, icosahedron-water, dodeca¬ 
hedron-aether), which was widely known in the Muslim world. 
The icosahedron is a regular polyhedron with twenty sides in 
the shape of equilateral triangles, thirty edges and twelve 
apexes (fig. 8). The harmonic form of the pentagon, identifi¬ 
able in the icosahedron (the unshaded part in fig. 8) - similar 
in that to the arms of the five-pointed star (fig. g) - is closely 
linked with the so-called golden section, a ‘perfect’ system of 
proportion applied in countless artistic endeavours and that 
occurs in the spirals of many living organisms. Given a seg¬ 
ment (AC), a golden section is obtained when the shorter line 
(BC) is to the longer (AB) what the longer (AB) is to the 
entire segment (AC). This proportion is therefore expressed: 
BC: AB = AB: AC. Treating the segment as equal to a unit 
(AC = 1), it is possible to calculate the length of the two lines, 
AB and BC, as follows: AB + BC = 1 and BC = AB x AB: AC. 
Therefore: BC = i-AB and i-AB = AB2/1, which is solved as 
an equation of the second degree, the result being an irra¬ 
tional number, dubbed ‘golden’ for a host of special proper¬ 
ties, 1.618034... (fig. 10). In De Divina proportione (1509) by the 
Renaissance mathematician Luca Pacioli illustrated with 
drawings of solids by Leonardo da Vinci, the adjective ‘divine’ 
derives from the comparison between the mathematical irra¬ 
tionality of the number (meaning that it cannot be expressed 
as a fraction) and the incomprehensibility of the divine for 
human reason. The golden section is seen as a universal law 
of harmony that establishes the correct proportions between 
two elements. Muslim mystics elaborated countless theories 
concerned with the symbolism of geometric figures, some 
rather obscure, others crystal clear. All, however, intuit the 
manifestation of divine perfection from geometrical beauty 
and the awareness of the completeness of creation from an 
understanding of its structure. It is therefore clear how geo¬ 
metric design underpins all Islamic art, its abstract and non¬ 
narrative forms spawning a complex system of expression in 
which geometric designs (but also others, apparently freer 
and floral) on buildings, books, carpets, everyday and luxury 
articles are not decoration but ornament Thus they justify 
both the existence of the object and the validity of human 
creativity as a tool or instrument in approaching the node of a 
truth that is unknowable, but still intuitable and necessary. 
These infinite geometrical patterns, then, are all pathways 
that lead to God. 



The origin of forms 

Fig. 1. The point: an infinite 
entity that contains all potential 
and every dimension 

Fig. 2. The point moves: it 
becomes measurable, one 
possibility among an infinitude 


Fig. 3. The displacement of a 
second point creates a form as 
perfect as the original 

Fig. 4. Two circles sharing a 
common radius 

Fig. 5. Three tangent circles 
produce equilateral triangles 
from their radii 


Fig. 7. Seven identical tangent 
circles and a square drawn on 
their diameters and the tan¬ 
gents perpendicular to their 
circumference 

Fig. 8. Icosahedron 

Fig. g. Circle, five-pointed star, 
pentagon 


Fig. 6. Seven identical tangent Fig. 10. Golden section 
circles and their attendant equi¬ 
lateral triangles 
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Friday mosque 
Panel with floral motif 

1375 

Mo’arraq ceramic mosaic 
Yazd, Iran 

Plunged into a sea of bright greenish blue, 
the mihrab hall in the Friday mosque at 
Yazd boasts a series of ceramic medallions 
in a narrow range of white-turquoise-blue- 
brown shades that shimmer over a surface 
of hexagonal tiles of a light, watery green 
(unfortunately spoiled by being replaced 
during restoration with industrial materials). 
The central point is the motif that gener¬ 
ates the entire composition: from it, in 
accordance with a flawless geometrical 
plan and through two six-pointed stars, 
there radiates out a rigorous and compact 
design underscored by a delicately floral 
impulse based on a rhythmical twelvefold 
modulation. The combination of rationality 
and lyricism seems intended to remind 
believers that in order to be receptive to the 
invisible concealed behind the visible, one 
must rely as much on the emotional as on 
the intellectual faculties. 


Mausoleum of Arslan Jarib 
Detail of dome 
998-1030, Ghaznavid period 
Sang bast (Khorasan), Iran 

There can be no better demonstration of 
how the point, immeasurable and infinite 
and as immaterial as light itself, constitutes 
the matrix of a form, here informing that 
humblest of materials, mud-brick. Even as 
they move out concentrically, the herring¬ 
bone spirals of on-edge bricks held in 
place with very little mortar do not seek to 
conceal the way they were assembled, 
leading the eye with captivating simplicity 
up to an oculus which, mystical and sub¬ 
dued, allows light to pass down unimpeded 
into the space below. 
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Mosque of Ibn Tulun 
Window with stucco grille 
876-879, Tulunid period 
Cairo, Egypt 

The pattern in the grille over the windows 
by which the prayer hall is lit confers 
geometrical form on rays of light that pour 
in to reveal the clarity of the divine design. 
However, this revelation of the value of 
light is conveyed through materials of the 
utmost modesty. 
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Necropolis of Shah°i Zinda, 
Mausoleum No. 1 
Detail on the facade 
c. 1385, Timurid period 
Samarkand, Uzbekistan 

The word too can add structure to 
geometrical figures that reinforce meaning, 
though it is tempered here by subtle, 
elegant plant motifs. From the central point, 
in relief, the script opens in concentric 
circles inserted into an eight-pointed star. 

Its perimeter - ringed by a frame over 
which runs a text that enhances the overall 
design and intersects with other geometric 
figures - defines in its turn a larger 
scheme. The visible element is, as always, 
but a small part of some greater totality. 


Madrasah Bu Inaniyya 
Panel with a star motif 

Cedar 

1350-1355, Merinid period 
Fez, Morocco 

It is with something approaching drama 
that the delicate floral panels here are 
inserted into a geometrical surround that 
expands into a kind of abstract vision of 
the cosmos. 
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Masjid-e Shah (Mosque of the Shah) 

Vaulting with muqarnas 
1612-1638, Safavid 
Isfahan, Iran 

The cascade of muqarnas overhanging many entryways to mosques, madrasahs, tombs, and 
countless other architectural structures, sparkling with opulent yet secret cosmic harmonies, 
culminates in the point-like generative motif at the apex - both divine symbol and universal 
principle. The three-dimensional structure of the support, ascending in a series of tiers that build 
up towards the centre, is enlivened with ‘hanging’ stars interlaced with exquisite floral panels so 
that they seem to pulse in the boundless beauty of the cosmos. 
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Madrasah Mir-i Arab 
Facade 

1535 - 1536 , Uzbek period 
Bukhara, Uzbekistan 


The territories conquered by Islam extended across a vast 
area in which highly evolved and diverse architectural tradi¬ 
tions had developed to foster religions whose liturgies 
required extremely specialized structures. This makes it 
impossible to give a linear chronological and/or geographi¬ 
cal portrait of the “development,” and to some extent even of 
the existence of an Islamic architecture, in the sense that it 
can be called essentially “Muslim,” not merely because of 
the function it fulfils (that of the faith) but because of its 
unmistakably recognizable characteristics. The absence of a 
specific architectural tradition among pre-lslamic Arabs, 
together with the scorn expressed by Muhammad in some 
ahadith towards building in general that was shared by a 
large proportion of less well-to-do Muslims, have under¬ 
mined the formation of a clearly definable Islamic building 
practice. Moreover architects and masons, frequently not of 
the faith, continued to build as they had always done under 
earlier regimes. The idea of architecture as a discipline 
capable of organizing space rationally in both secular and 
sacred spheres is deeply rooted in Western thought, where 
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the function of a building is in principle explicit from its out¬ 
ward appearance and its structure deducible from the form 
of its elements. Hence, a church is rarely hard to recognize; 
nor is a hotel, a school, a palace, a castle, a monastery, a 
tomb or a market, even when they have been reduced to 
archaeological ruins and in the absence of irrefutable docu¬ 
mentary evidence, such as a dedication or act of foundation. 
Islamic architecture, although heir to the classical Greco- 
Roman tradition as well as to the Eastern Mesopotamian- 
Persian tradition, is characterized instead by a lack of con¬ 
cern with obviously functional design, perhaps because - 
without sharing their cultural and social substrata - Muslims 
were to take over architectural devices born in other con¬ 
texts and for purposes that were alien to a religion whose 
‘liturgy’ demanded no specific forms of building and was 
wary of the religions already in residence. The mosque is an 
answer to the practical need for a location for collective 
prayer, but, unlike a temple or a church, it possesses no 
intrinsically sacred character. It therefore does not have to 
be - and indeed was not before extraneous conceptions not 
rooted in Islam had been assimilated - designed as a model 
intended to communicate a determinate notion of the divine. 
A prime example of this ‘indifference’ is provided by one of 
the iconic architectural typologies present in nearly every 
Islamic country, whose origin moreover is far from clear: a 
building articulated around a large square or rectangular 
space ringed by porticoes set with four great iwans (vaulted 
zones open to each of its four sides), onto which give vari¬ 
ous inner rooms. It can easily be a madrasah (school), an 
aristocratic palace, a mosque, a han or funduq (a hotel, inn, 
or caravanserai in a city), or a monumental sepulchre (com¬ 
plete with dervish community in an annexe), a charitable 
institution ( kulliye ), a hospital or a hostel for pilgrims. Nor is 
the spatial arrangement indicative of function and purpose: 
inside a house or palace, by and large, rooms are not 
assigned to night or day and the relative lack of furniture 
makes the use of the various spaces still more flexible. 
Architectural form tends, therefore, to be free from function, 
almost as it were a separate entity, whose theoretical 
significance is of scant importance and can be adapted to 





























various necessities and needs depending on place and time. 
Architecture in Islamic lands tends to face inwards, perhaps 
in conformity to a typology harking back to the traditional 
Mediterranean house, protected by blind walls and, wher¬ 
ever possible, furnished with an inner courtyard. Similarly 
typical and going back to pre-lslamic traditions is the divi¬ 
sion of the internal space into private and public rooms, with 
the women housed in the most remote wing, a characteristic 
that recurs in other ancient civilizations. 

Nor does city planning adhere to clear structures, as in the 
West, where the church and the palace occupied by the 
civilian power would dominate the urban fabric. The town 
spreads rather like an organic form built around poles of 
common interest, such as a market or religious institution, 
offering essential services for the inhabitants of its catch¬ 
ment area. Buildings of the greatest importance, such as the 
congregational mosque, can be all but unrecognizable 
among the congested weave of the city around it, as if 
threaded within it with disarming casualness. But elsewhere 
they can rise in glorious isolation, protected by row upon 
row of walls separating the space of prayer from the hustle 
and bustle of everyday existence outside. Or again it can 
dominate the skyline from some strategic point, as with 
Suleiman’s mosque in Istanbul, a case in which the propa¬ 
ganda value of the building is of course obvious. The 
entrance to even a modest building endowed with any archi¬ 
tectural dignity is stressed by sizable architectural elements 


that both separate and bridge two worlds: between the 
secular and the sacred, the collective and the private, the 
lowly and the princely, the urban and the rural, the built and 
the natural, even between the living and the dead. The gates 
to many passageways convey their purpose only thanks to 
verbal cues: hence, gateways are places adorned with 
epigraphs, be it for celebration, invocation or dedication. 
Decoration, when its function is more than to protect build¬ 
ing elements in fragile materials, can assume a virtually 
‘anti-architectonic’ role: it does not clearly or rationally 
emphasize the structural or organic nodes, the stresses and 
strains, as is the case in Western classical architecture, but 
rather seems to dissolve the building members into a lumi¬ 
nous continuum, transforming the masses into surfaces 
overrun by calligraphy and geometrical patterns, turning the 
structure into a vehicle for a message rather than leaving it 
as an entity with its own independent significance. The con¬ 
demnation of architecture attributed to Muhammad has 
encouraged a view of building as a response to a human 
need realized through an act of will, as a conduit for a reli¬ 
gious message that can be the sole justification for monu¬ 
mental edifices. Their surfaces overrun with demonstrations 
of the geometric laws that govern the cosmos and life; they 
lead the believer, if he enquires into their principle and 
meaning, to the unfathomable and indivisible unity from 
which springs their form. 

Far from being gratuitous accessories, calligraphy and geo¬ 
metric design are a fundamental component of Islamic 
architecture. Basically Islamic architecture exhibits no inter¬ 
est in rendering intelligible a building's superstructure; that 
is, in making explicit how the forces in action are controlled 
and balanced rationally through orders and members. It 
strives instead to attain effects of weightlessness, to glory 
in light and in infinite space, pushing its walls, pillars, and 
vaults to the brink of dematerialization. 


Great Mosque 
Facade 
11 th —12 th century 
Seleucid period 
Diyarbakir, Turkey 


Hayreddin ( 1442 - 1512 ), 
the kiilliye of Bayazet II 
(hospital on a hexagonal 
plan) 

1484-1488, Ottoman period 
Edirne, Turkey 


Mausoleum of Akbar 
1605-1612 
Mughal period 
Sikandra, India 
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‘Mosque* or prayer area 
constructed from a ring of stones 

Period unknown 

Outskirts of Djanet, Algerian Sahara 

The Qur’an does not lay down rigorous norms for religious building: the term “mosque” - 
ultimately from the Arabic, masjid, ‘place of prostration’ - means simply a space for prayer, 
whose structure is undefined and is invested with no sacred value. It is possible to worship in any 
place, provided that the space for prayer is marked out by some object or other (a carpet, a rug, 
stones) and is ritually clean. Along their caravan routes the Bedouins delimited the prayer space 
as in a mosque: courtyard, prayer space, and mihrab. 

Led by Muhammad himself, the first collective prayers would often take place in the middle of 
the desert. The Prophet’s simple home was in fact the first official site of Islam, because it 
answered a practical and concrete need: a courtyard encircled by a wall with two areas shaded 
by roofs supported on palm trunks; there was no theoretical notion or aesthetic idea behind its 
form. It is this wonderfully simple structure that has constituted the model for all subsequent 
mosques. 


Hypothetical reconstruction 
of Muhammad’s house 

7 th century 

Medina, Saudi Arabia 
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Khanaqah 

(‘Convent of the Sufi’) 
of Sultan Barquq 
Mihrab and m in bar 
1410, Mamluk period 
Cairo, Egypt 

Normally recited in private, prayer became 
a collective duty on Fridays, when the 
community gathered to hear the Prophet or 
his delegate, the imam. He would stand 
before the faithful next to the qibla wall 
towards which prayers are directed, 
communicating information of various 
kinds, leading prayers, and pronouncing the 
khutbah (the community’s act of fidelity to 
its guide) from a pulpit called the minbar 
that was to become the symbol of the 
official status of the place of collective 
worship. The qibla wall is indicated by a 
niche known as the mihrab that may be no 
more than a drawing on the wall; the term 
has the same root as harba, ‘to fight’, and is 
therefore the place where God is revealed, 
the direction in which lies the salvation of 
man when transformed by his battle 
against Satan. 
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Mimar Sinan (1491-1588) 

Roof of the Sehzade Mosque 
1543 — 1548 , Ottoman period 
Istanbul, Turkey 

In general the area dedicated to prayer ( musalla ) presents a rectangular plan, allowing 
worshippers to arrange themselves in rows and ranks. It can be covered by the classic flat ceiling 
borne on columns or pillars (hypostyle hall), with a number of domes placed on large pillars 
(transitional style, such as the Ulu Cami, the Great Mosque, on pillars in the Turkish tradition) or 
by a single cupola reinforced by half-domes. It is to this last group that the Sehzade Mosque 
belongs, the first great achievement of Mimar Sinan and the prelude to the most glorious period 
of Ottoman architecture. The conclusion of a lengthy process culminating in the study of the 
Byzantine church of Hagia Sophia in Istanbul, the inner space is organized according to a plan of 
great formal coherence topped by the central cupola. 
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Quwwat al-lslam Mosque, 

Qutb SVIinar (‘Gubt minaret’) 

Begun in 1199, Sultanate period, 
upper section, 1368 
Delhi, India 

The minaret (from the Arabic, manara 
‘beacon’, ‘tower’) is a tower of variable 
height and shape. From its summit the 
muezzin (Turkish, from the Arabic, 
mu-adhdhin , root udhn, ‘ear’, and therefore 
“to listen”, “to perceive”), calls the faithful to 
prayer ( adhan ) five times a day at the 
canonical hours. During the early years of 
Islam, when prayers were held in private 
houses like Muhammad’s, the call would 
have been made from the roof; the minaret 
was an innovation of a later age, perhaps 
to compete with the contemporary 
introduction of the church spire. Over time 
it became the object of a particular strand 
of architectural development that gave rise 
to several regional schools. More than just 
a place from which the call to prayer could 
be made, it increasingly assumed a 
symbolic value as a ‘beacon’ of Islam, 
perhaps taking its cue from the ancient 
Roman lighthouses strung out along the 
Palestine shoreline. 

The Qutb Minar is one of the most 
ambitious minarets ever constructed: 
originally with four floors (the top two were 
added during repairs for lightning damage) 
and a height of seventy-two metres it was 
the tallest of its time. 
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Cifte MinareBi Medrese 
(‘Madrasah with double minaret’) 

1235, Seljuq era 
Erzurum, Turkey 

The Arabic term madrasahh (from darasa ‘to study') means ‘school’ and covers every type of 
educational institution. The madrasah as a building appeared relatively late, since for a long time 
instruction took place at the mosque or in the teacher’s house. Over time, though, schools grew 
up around the most celebrated masters. After the conflict between the Shias and the Sunni, the 
latter, to exert control over education, started erecting dedicated teaching institutions. The first 
purpose-built madrasahs for university education were erected in Persia in the eleventh century 
under the Seljuqs. The Qifte Minareli has two floors, with four iwans, two minarets and the tomb 
of the founder in front of its entrance. 






Madrasah of the Imam lyeh 
Iwan with mihrab 
c. 1340, llkhanid period 
Isfahan, Iran 

The typology of the madrasah, often 
arranged around an open-air courtyard with 
four iwans dedicated to the four official 
schools of jurisprudence, most likely 
derives from the traditional house plan in 
the Khorasan - a region straddling Iran, 
Turkmenistan and Afghanistan - or from 
the Persian mosques inspired by it. 






































Madrasah el-Attarin 
Courtyard 

1323-1325, Merinid period 
Fez, Morocco 

The entrance to a madrasah is often 
framed by a monumental doorway 
overarched by an iwan, at times flanked by 
a pair of minarets, while the external wall is 
usually closed off so as to protect students 
from the outside world, although this rule 
was soon very often disregarded. Of 
modest dimensions and generally spread 
out over two floors, the students’ chambers 
give onto the inner courtyard. The classic 
madrasah also comprises a prayer hall, a 
fountain at the centre of the court, a library, 
washrooms etc., and occasionally the tomb 
of the founder; apart from the prayer hall it 
does not differ in any obvious way from an 
urban caravanserai. The Merinid madrasah, 
of which el-Attarin is a magnificent 
example, adds accents of refined and 
intimate fantasy to these traditional 
structures, incorporating materials such as 
cedar, stucco and ceramic with consum¬ 
mate grace, as in the most splendid private 
dwelling. 
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Ancient cemetery 
Unknown date 
Ghadames, Libya 

Exploring the history of tombs in the 
Muslim world is a paradoxical affair. 
Although Muhammad prohibited the 
erection of structures of any type at burial 
places, Muslim monumental tombs 
constitute the greatest architectural 
creation outside the religious sphere. 
Theoretically, as among nomadic peoples, 
a tomb should be a simple trench marked 
with a tombstone or stele. Personal 
ambition and the emulation of funerary 
complexes in conquered territories, 
however, together with various 
contrivances gleaned from passages on 
paradise in the Qur’an and ahadith as well 
as from poetic literature, were marshalled 
when circumventing this prohibition, to the 
point that tombs became lawful. 


Zoroastrian fire temple 
4 th —5 th century 

Sassanid era, outskirts of Jar (Jiyar), Iran 

In its account of paradise, the Qur’an lays 
great stress on the presence of shade. 

So, with a flexibility typical of Muslim 
pragmatism, a burial place was permitted 
to have a structure if it offered shade 
without being enclosed; a model was 
found in the Sassanid fire temple, a simple, 
canopied structure open on all four sides. 
The transition from square base with a roof 
to a circular dome was moreover a 
frequent metaphor for the shift from the 
earthly to the cosmic dimension. 
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Mausoleums 

Beginning of the 11 th century, Fatimid era 
Aswan, Egypt 

In the cemetery at Aswan approximately sixty intriguing mausoleums survive, many occupied by 
women; they were places of great veneration dating to the Fatimid era. Although the practice is 
theoretically rejected by Islam, it remains extremely widespread, particularly in Shiite regions, 
where a more general reverence for martyrs persists. Its traditional structure derives from the fire 
temple: a square base with open sides and crowned with a dome. The casket itself, made of 
marble or other materials and placed on the ground, is not a sarcophagus but a cenotaph, the 
deceased being interred in a white sheet, the face turned towards Mecca. The dome crowning 
the upper part of such funerary monuments is an obvious image of heaven, an effect often 
reinforced by the colours chosen and by star motifs. Thanks to the ever-present implications of 
Islamic geometrical symbolism, the choice of plan - circular, square, hexagonal, octagonal 
(modelled on the martyria of the Christian baptistery), or star-shaped - can also be loaded with 
significance. 
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Medina and Kasbah 
g (h century 
Sousse, Tunisia 

The Muslim city can be founded ex novo, and thus correspond to a rational city plan invested 
with high symbolic value, as in the case of Baghdad; it may rise spontaneously; or else it may 
take over a previously occupied site. It often developed around a trading hub or a halt on an 
important caravan artery; it tends to be centred on a market, either open-air or housed in a 
purpose-built structure, and on the headquarters of religious institutions. In short, then, cities are 
commercial emporia, small or large, bustling with life and awash with merchandise, places of 
production and shops, meeting places crammed with people buying and selling. In Arabic lands, 
within the intra muros city proper stand the medina (from the Arabic, madina, ‘city’), dense with 
suqs (in Arabic; bazaar in Turkish, ‘market’), dominated, particularly in the Maghreb and in Spain, 
by the kasbah (from the Arab qasaba, ‘citadel’), the fortified citadel. Other elements invariably 
present include the congregational mosque (jami masjid) and the palace ( saray ) occupied by the 
ruler. 
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David Roberts (1796-1864) 

The Silk Vendors’ Bazaar in Cairo 

1838-1839 

Lithograph, hand-painted with watercolour 

In Muslim cities the sacred and the profane 
mix inextricably and seamlessly: roads, 
markets and mosques, interlinked poles of 
city life, spring up together; even buildings 
of major importance are unrecognizable 
from the outside and in theory continuous 
fagades can only be distinguished by 
monumental entryways. The mosque 
stands next to the market in order to fulfil 
the obligation of religious observance 
without losing too much trading time, 
without which the inhabitants would not 
earn enough to give alms or endow pious 
foundations. Save in larger cities laid out 
in a regular plan inherited from the 
metropolises of the ancient world, the 
winding and narrow streets finish in a dead 
end at the last dwelling in a given area. 
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Karatay Han 
1246, Seljuq period 
Outskirts of Kayseri, Turkey 

The all-conquering Muslims inherited a 
network of military and trading routes and 
commercial nerve centres of primary 
importance that they maintained in perfect 
working order and indeed expanded by 
removing frontiers. Along these 
thoroughfares, at regular intervals, 
hundreds of caravanserais were built 
(250 are listed for Seljuq in Turkey alone); 
they were financed by officials from the 
higher echelons of the civil service. 


Robat-e Zeid ad-Din Han 
17 th —18" century, Safavid period 
Outskirts of Yazd, Iran 

With various forms, on occasion 
conforming to a geometric plan (as 
illustrated here, a dodecagon), and 
erected using various materials depending 
on the resources available and on the 
local climate, caravanserais shared certain 
specific structural characteristics: a walled 
and fortified enclosure with a single 
monumental entryway opening into a 
courtyard with covered spaces. They all 
offered similar facilities: shelter, water and 
food for the traveller and animals, 
storerooms, physicians (sometimes) and 
veterinary surgeons (always), together with 
a prayer hall. Lodging, permitted for up to 
three days, was free. 
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Meydan-e Shah (‘Public square of the Shah 5 ) 

with the stores of the bazaar 

and the Mosque of Sheikh Lutf Allah 

c. 1617, Safavid period 

Isfahan, Iran 

The immense Meydan-e Shah forms the main focus of Isfahan’s urban fabric; at the time of its 
construction, it was used for parades, processions and above all for polo, a game for which some 
elements remain, such as the stone marker post in the foreground. The perimeter is formed by a 
two-storey curtain wall: round the first runs a continuous parade of shops, while the upper tier 
represents a kind of proscenium of purely decorative value. The focal point is provided by the 
spectacular entrance to the Mosque of the Shah, which stands opposite the long roofed bazaar 
which extends to the Friday mosque. In the middle of the western side stands the seat of 
government, the Ali Qapu, with, before it, the Sheikh Lutf Allah Mosque (in the photo), the private 
oratory of the court, which, as such, has no need of a minaret. 
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Caravanserai 

19 th century, Qajar period 
Isfahan, Iran 

In sizable agglomerations, particularly in 
cities where the focus was trade, numer¬ 
ous structures catered for travellers and 
merchants; these urban caravanserais - 
funduq in Arabic and han in Turkish - 
offered various levels of service and, 
therefore, naturally enough, of tariffs. 
Broadly comprised of a multi-storey 
complex set around a wide rectangular 
court with a fountain, it was designed 
specially for loading and unloading 
merchandise that could be left in the open 
or stored in warehouses or, in the case of 
valuable goods awaiting transfer to market, 
in guarded units. The number, dimensions 
and quality of these various structures 
afford an accurate idea of the prosperity of 
the society concerned. 


Houses and alleyways 

in the centre of the old city of Ghat 

c. 18 th —19 th century 
Libya 

In the typical Muslim city, dwellings only 
rarely gave directly onto a thoroughfare, 
being hidden away down winding alleys. 
Grouped in zones round a religious 
foundation and inhabited by people of 
similar origin, profession and denomination, 
these groups would develop a strong 
sense of solidarity and reciprocal duty. 
Divisions were not based on social status: 
members of different classes would live 
side by side, sharing the same market, 
mosque, hammam, and services of every 
kind, thereby constituting administratively 
and fiscally homogenous units. 
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Hospital (facade) and 

Great Mosque (secondary entrance) 

1228-1229, Seljuq period 
Divrigi, Turkey 

The first hospital in the Muslim world was set up in Damascus in 707 for lepers who were 
treated at the expense of the caliph. Within a short space of time every city had numerous health 
institutions, including some for mental patients, soon located next to other welfare structures of 
charitable character. The majority of these hospitals tended to be lay institutions, financed by 
governors and staffed by qualified scientific personnel. Grander examples were endowed with 
regularly updated libraries, meeting rooms, accommodation for the employees, and madrasahs 
for students. 

The Seljuq hospital at Divrigi is remarkable for the extraordinary architectural decoration of its 
monumental portal, in which echoes of Gothic imported by the Crusaders from the West are in 
evidence. The structure to the left, with a smaller portal and a minaret, is the Ulu Cami (Great 
Mosque). 
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Street in the Medina 
at Tetouan 

18 th —19 th century, Morocco 

Despite the diversity of the solutions arrived at in different contexts, in the Muslim world 
domestic life was organized with the chief aim of ensuring absolute privacy for the family. Often 
reinforced through influences from local culture, this attitude is deeply rooted in the precepts of 
the faith. Public life, in many countries reserved solely for the menfolk, took place in the open, in 
the suq, mosque and coffee-house. The houses of Tetouan, a city subjected to Western 
influence, are fitted with windows streetside. 


The Palace of Mulay Isma'il, 
courtyard 

17" century, Alawid period 
Rabat, Morocco 

The Muslim house is a jealous guardian of what Islamic society considers one of its most 
precious attributes: the family. In this connection, one of the most striking social features of 
Muslim culture is the separation between public and private life that is observed throughout the 
dwelling. The Arabic term for a house, sakan, is related to sakina ‘peaceful’, ‘sacred’, while harim, 
‘woman’, is linked to haram, meaning “holy place.” By extension, therefore, the whole house is 
haram, protecting the sacrosanct nature of she who manages a home. The room next to the 
harem (the space reserved for the women) is assigned to the husband. Where possible the 
house, accessible by means of a single entrance, is set about a courtyard, a shared space 
concealed from prying eyes, perhaps provided with a fountain, and, in noble residences such as 
the one in the picture, arcades, iwans, watercourses and a garden, in an obvious image of 
paradise within the microcosm of the domestic space. 
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Frank Dillon (1823-1909) 

The House of the Mufti Sheikh e! Mahadi 
in Cairo 

1873, Ottoman period 

Victoria & Albert Museum, London 

On the whole, unlike in Western architecture, the subdivision and arrangement of the interior 
spaces does not correspond to functional demands, but is instead adapted to social custom, as 
much regarding visitors as its occupiers. In order to be as flexible as possible and to fulfil various 
functions depending on the situation and requirements, the structure of the rooms tends to lack 
differentiation. The habit of eating and sleeping on the floor on carpets and cushions, common in 
many Muslim populations, renders a good deal of furniture superfluous. In the elegant house 
illustrated the rooms, all virtually identical and opulently decorated, open onto a central space 
redolent of a covered courtyard flanked by four iwans and fitted with an archetypal pool. 
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Scene in a hammam 
c-1595 

From the Shahnameh (“The Book of the 
King”), by Firdusi (11 th century) 

British Library, London 


All over the Muslim world, hammams (from 
the Arabic ‘to heat’, here meaning a thermal 
bath) are places to relax and meet up com¬ 
parable to that of the thermal baths of Anti¬ 
quity. Women in particular found that the 
freedom from male interference they 
enjoyed there made the hammam an 
important focus for their social life. 
Functionally speaking the system and plan 
derives from Roman models: a heating 
chamber feeds hot air through pipes laid 
beneath the paving into the installations, as 
well as through special terracotta conduits 
running through the walls. The miniature 
(top) shows an ox outside the hammam 
drawing water from a well. An entryway, 
below left, leads to the changing-rooms, a 
traditional place for conversation (above 
left). To the right can be seen the massage 
parlour, vaulted by the classic glazed 
canopy. 
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Mimar Sinan < 1491 - 1588 ), 
side view of the baths of 
Haseki Hurrem Sultan 
1556-1557, Ottoman period 
Istanbul, Turkey 

Haseki Hurrem Sultan, known in the West 
as Roxelana, was Suleiman’s first wife and 
distinguished for her prodigal patronage 
that paved the way for a new role for 
women in high society. The structure of the 
hammam here is symmetrical, with the area 
dedicated to men on one side faced by an 
identical one for women on the other, the 
warmest room being located in the middle 
so that both sexes might benefit equally 
from the heating system. This double plan 
also allowed men and women to frequent 
the baths at any hour of the day, obviating 
the need for separate timetables. 


Banuelo in the Aibaicin 
Changing-room 

11 th century 
Granada, Spain 

The most important social and architectural 
space is the changing-room: a hall, gen¬ 
erally domed, provided with a fountain in 
the centre and furnished with benches with 
cushions and partitions. The changing- 
room is a place for leisure, social inter¬ 
action, and conversation, illuminated by 
skylights, sometimes in the shape of a star, 
on the cupola. Heated halls culminate in 
the ‘sauna’ where temperatures can soar. 
Although sometimes extremely large, 
hammams do not have the monumental 
character of the thermal baths of Antiquity. 
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The Garden of Paradise 

1398 

Persian miniature from an anthology of 
mystic poetry, Behbahan school 
Museum of Turkish and Islamic Arts, 
Istanbul 

The vogue for the garden and its constant 
presence all over the Muslim world, in the 
private domestic space, in the courtyards of 
mosques - often planted with fruit-trees - 
and even, in portable form, on rugs, harks 
back to the original cultural heritage of 
nomadic peoples and is deeply rooted in 
their ancestral ways of life. For anyone 
accustomed to crossing deserts and living 
in the midst of a hostile natural 
environment, paradise is necessarily 
represented by its polar opposite: a carpet 
of grass studded with sweet-smelling 
flowers, shady and fresh, through which run 
inexhaustible streams bordered by leafy 
trees laden with seasonal fruits, cheered by 
birdsong and the dance of the uri or huri, 
the eternal virgins who will attend those 
who, on the day of judgement, are to be 
admitted to paradise. According to tradition 
these girls are capable of conceiving and 
giving birth. The women-elect enter a 
female equivalent, the ghulam. 

The Muslim garden, an idealised 
embodiment of the yearned-for oasis, is at 
once sensual delight and heavenly 
metaphor, created by God since its 
sublimation of sensual pleasure provides a 
glimpse of the bliss that awaits the faithful 
in paradise. At the same time a real and an 
ideal place, it exists as an indispensable 
corollary to daily life. 
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Garden in a harem 

18 th century miniature, Mughal period 

Copenhagen, David Collection 

If wild and savage nature is a dangerous 
place, then its contrary, the garden - as it is 
an image of divine creation reserved for 
true believers - has to be artificial, perfect 
and, as such, geometrical. This form is 
inherited from the Persian garden (Persian, 
pairidaeza, from whence ‘paradise’, in 
Arabic firdaus ), typically subdivided into four 
regular areas with the same number of 
water channels (the “four rivers of 
paradise”) that converge at the centre in a 
pool or fountain perhaps occupied by 
another square or circular shrine. These are 
complemented by structures such as 
pavilions and kiosks - and even palaces - 
standing like tents in an encampment. 
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CALLIGRAPHY: THE FORM OF THE DIVINE WORD 


Page from a Qur’an 
in Kufic script without 
diacritical marks 

g ,h century, ‘Abbasid period 
Blue parchment 
Teheran, Iran 


Islam is a religion that descends directly from God, whose 
revelation is faithfully transcribed in the Qur’an (Koran). The 
written word, the irreplaceable instrument for the correct 
understanding and spread of Islam, thus possesses excep¬ 
tional value and has become the object of both aesthetic 
research and mystical speculation. A hadith recalls how on 
the point of death Muhammad commanded: “Bring me some¬ 
thing to write with, so that I can put down in writing that which 
will preserve you from error when I am gone.” 

In Islamic culture, writing, and therefore the book, occupies a 
place of prime importance. This was reinforced subsequently 
by the circumspection with which, from pre-lslamic times, 
Arabs, fearing its magical power, had always regarded mani¬ 
festations of figurative art, especially anthropomorphic and 
zoomorphic sculpture. 

After Muhammad’s death in 632 ce, it became necessary to 
transmit the Qur’an in an incontrovertible written form and to 
systematize the various divergent oral traditions. The need for 
such a compilation was made still more urgent after many 
who had known the words of the Prophet’s revelation by 
heart were killed at the battle of Aqraba (633 ce). It was the 
third caliph, ’Uthman, who completed this delicate task around 
650 ce. The primitive Arabic alphabet was of Semitic origin, 
derived in part from Aramaic and in part from Nabataean. It 
was thus improved upon, both syntactically and aesthetically, 
to such an extent that before long it was possible to speak of 
a calligraphic art of fundamentally Islamic expression, at a 
time when contemporary art and architecture were still very 
much subject to Sassanid and Classical-Byzantine culture. In 
the course of the seventh century two main styles of writing 
developed: a cursive style, round and flowing, and a more 
geometrical, square, severe and concise form, known as Kufic 
(from the city of Kufa in Iraq), which was widespread in the 
earliest times, and which was adopted for writing the Qur’an. 
For religious reasons, and above all for linguistic clarity, long 
vowels were first indicated with dots in various colours and 
later on, towards the end of the century, with diacritical marks 
in the strict sense, in order to distinguish letters written in a 
similar manner. Later still, in the course of the eighth century, 
the alphabet was enriched with additional signs standing for 
short vowels and other indications. The complete script com¬ 
prising all necessary signs for reading is, in fact, very rarely 


used, thus rendering the interpretation of the text problem¬ 
atic; it is composed from a corpus of twenty-eight consonants 
and three long and three short vowels, which in general are 
not indicated. 

As with the majority of alphabets, the script proceeds from 
right to left and a book begins with what Westerners would 
view as the final page. Other characteristics that can also 
render the process of reading challenging include the 
absence of capital letters; lack of headings; various devices 
employed to lengthen or shorten words in order to complete 
the line correctly; and the absence of punctuation marks 
(obviated in modern Arabic), which are often replaced by 
literary formulae. Calligraphy, then, is an articulate and fully- 
fledged form of art based on a precise code and complex 
geometric principles and ornaments, and to enjoy it to the full, 
it is of course necessary to be able to read the language. 

From the compositional point of view, it is comparable to 
music, with metrical, rhythmic and harmonic values. For read¬ 
ers in a position to appreciate all these qualities, it affords 
aesthetic and spiritual emotions of great intensity, shedding 
light on the meaning of earthly existence as well as providing 
a glimpse of the mystery of the divine through its sheer 
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beauty. The word, of and by itself, is, since it has been divinely 
revealed. When written with due care and attention, it is trans¬ 
formed into the love of God, a manifestation of mankind’s 
aspiration to the divine and a justification of our yearning for 
beauty. The word becomes a kind of message both coded 
and symbolic, both cryptic and introductory, decipherable in all 
its ramifications only by the greatest mystics, but always 
pleasing in its cadences, in the rhythms it unfolds over page 
or wall, always beautiful and, as such, never less than mean¬ 
ingful. 

A script is therefore a system of extremely flexible signs, 
perfectly adapted to the task of transmitting its content. The 
shape of the grapheme allows for further interpretation and 
meaning, as can be readily appreciated in any page of callig¬ 
raphy even by readers who know no Arabic, since the aes¬ 
thetic value is distinct from the meaning of the text. The pen¬ 
manship of a poem is, for instance, as important as the 
meaning of the verse. The letter as image corresponds to 
three stipulations, obeys three types of rule: phonetic, seman¬ 
tic, and aesthetic. In some interpretations, particularly in those 
adumbrated by Sufi mystics, the relationships between hori¬ 
zontal and vertical elements symbolize the overlap between 
the values of the external, tangible and material world and 
those of the inner world, hidden and transcendent. 

The first letter of the alphabet, alif, constitutes the modular 
unit from which the others are constructed, since all can be 
inscribed in a circle of its diameter. Its length is determined by 
a series of square dots, called noqta, corresponding to the 
mark left by the qalam, the classic writing instrument cut from 
a stalk of reed. Its width is always a dot whose length varyies, 
depending on the script style concerned, from three to twelve 
‘points’. Its most salient characteristics are axiality, linearity, 
equilibrium and upright strokes. Since the sign is analogous in 
form to the digit ‘T, it has been taken as a symbol of oneness 
and of the divine essence. Due to its position at the beginning 
of the alphabet, some exegetes compare it to Adam (in which 



case, the associated diacritics specifying its value are identi¬ 
fied with Eve). Pursuing this interpretation - and as a further 
indication of the complexity of the symbolic values inherent in 
Arabic calligraphy - the three letters composing the name 
ADM (Adam), a// 7 (‘a’), dal( l d’) and mim (‘m’) represent the 
three fundamental positions assumed in prayer of standing, 
kneeling and prostration. The second letter of the alphabet is 
ba ( l b’), which is regarded as being of particular importance 
because it is the initial letter of the Basmala (or Bismillah) - 
that is, the invocation Bi-smi ’ilahi al-rahmani al-rahimi (“In the 
name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful”), with which 
all suras in the Qur’an begin, save one. It is also the first hori¬ 
zontal letter and its shape recurs, together with different dia¬ 
critics, in other letters. In the eyes of some interpreters even 
the diacritic dot below the letter is invested with extraordinary 
value. In their view, since the Qur’an contains all the revealed 
books, and the first sura the whole of the Qur’an, and the 
Basmala the whole first sura, the entire meaning of the Bas¬ 
mala can be seen as being condensed into this diacritic dot 
that imparts value to the letter (in an obvious parallel with the 
infinite and/or immeasurable point of geometry). The inter¬ 
pretation of the intrinsic values of the letters of the alphabet 
can be pursued along arduous paths accessible only to mys¬ 
tics and sages, though none of this prevents the message 
being clear to anyone who can read the text. 

Everything is (in) the word. The highest aspiration of the artist 
can only be to bestow a glorious form on this tool that God 
employs in His communication with man, while for the patron 
the supreme attainment is to muster every means at his dis¬ 
posal to render the message convincing to all. 


The Arabic letters 
alif, dal, mim, and ba 


Madrasah el-Attarin 
Detail of the inscription on 
the walls of the courtyard 

1323-1325, Merinid period 
Fez, Morocco 
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Qur’anic commentary 
on sura XL 

1151, Persian copy of 1232-1233 

Russian Academy of Sciences, St Petersburg 

Two different scripts are used in the text in order to make the Qur’an immediately distinguishable 
from its commentary. The Arabic text is executed in a peerless large thulth script, in liquid gold 
highlighted by a thin red line. In thulth (literally ‘third’) the consonants with uprights are a third as 
high as the verticals, creating an elegant cursive style with ample curves. The Persian translation 
and the commentary are executed by contrast in a wonderful large naskh irani script. The naskh 
is the most widely used cursive, characterized by thin, rolling lines, though the variant here is 
Iranian. Various diacritics and other signs are also in evidence. 


Fragment of a Qur’an 
on parchment 

Late 7 th -early 8 th century 

Russian Academy of Sciences, St Petersburg 

The calligraphy in this precious and rare fragment constitutes a prime example of archaic 
Kufic from Hijaz, the region of Arabia where both Mecca and Medina are located. The suras are 
subdivided with an ornamental motif composed of triangles in finely drawn red and green 
strokes. The title of the sura and the number of ayat (‘verses’; from which the term ayatollah, 
composed of ayat and allah) are inscribed in small black characters within the decoration. Black 
diacritical signs are present, but not actual vowel indications. The signs in short diagonal lines 
indicate the end of a verse. The alifs in red were spelling corrections inserted at a later juncture. 
The addition of the titles of the suras and the decoration here already represents an evolved 
state of Qur’anic script: initially these spaces were left blank as they did not constitute a text 
dictated by God, but human interpolations which, therefore, do not form part of the revelation. 
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Casket with hunting scenes 

1049, period of Taifa rule 

Wood with gilt leather and ivory insets 

from Cuenca, Spain 

The Kufic inscription records the genealogy 
of the heir to the throne for whom this 
valuable object was made. The calligraphy 
harmonizes wonderfully with the abstract, 
zoomorphic and phytomorphic decorative 
pattern. 
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Mausoleum Pir-e Alamdar 

Detail 

1021-1026, Seleucid period 
Damghan, Iran 

Calligraphy extends triumphantly over the 
exterior surfaces of many major edifices, 
playing a fundamental artistic role. The 
extraordinary malleability, low cost, and 
longevity of stucco and clay made them the 
most widely employed materials in the 
Islamic world, deployed to no less glorious 
and lively effect in epigraphy. Among the 
profusion of geometrical motifs, here simply 
hollowed out following an outline made by 
the lines of header bricks, the calligrapher 
has cleverly inserted an epigraphic band, 
which, contrasting in the sunlight with the 
darker zones, confers a sense of dynamism 
on to what is an intrinsically humble 
material. Joyously and energetically 
unfurled, these forms convey, indeed 
trumpet, their message, offering believers 
constant succour in their infinite praise of 
the Creator. Simultaneously, they may 
admire the magnanimity of the man who 
built the funerary tower or recite a prayer 
in his name, thereby earning the spiritual 
benefit ( baraka ) afforded on visiting such 
an illustrious forbear. 


Minaret of Shaykh Hasan Chupani 
Detail 

1419, Timurid period 
Shushtar, Iran 

Bannai (from the Persian for ‘builder’) script 
constitutes a highly schematic and strictly 
linear extension of the most geometric 
form of Kufic created deliberately to stand 
out prominently on the immense stretches 
of drums, walls and vaults over which 
square or rectangular glossy glazed bricks 
are arranged as lettering in various formats. 
Here tile bricks in wonderful turquoise 
shades repeat the invocation “Allah akbar” 
(“God is Great") ad infinitum along the 
topmost reaches of the minaret: this 
impressive effect is carefully calculated, 
making heaven visible in the material world, 
as if outward appearances were formed 
purely from the exaltation of the greatness 
of God. The most representative creations 
of great Islamic architecture are imbued 
with a strong sense of lyricism, which, in 
this region of southern Iran, harks back to 
the Elamites of the second millennium BCE 
who employed azure ceramics to line their 
ziggurats, so emphasizing the transforma¬ 
tion of matter, made sacred by the faith. 
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Friday mosque 

Prayer hall with epigraphy 

in the name of Ali 

1375, Muzaffarid period 
Kerman, Iran 

In the Persian domain, geometrical calligra¬ 
phy often attained summits of artistic and 
expressive excellence. It also displays an 
exceptional aptitude for synthesis, reaching 
its most conclusively confident manifesta¬ 
tions under the llkhanids and Muzaffarids, 
as in this splendid example of the prayer 
hall in the Friday mosque at Kerman. Under 
Shia dominion, the name of Ali, the fourth 
Rightly Guided Caliph became an object of 
great veneration. Here his name is 
repeated nine times: three in white, three in 
blue and three in a deep ultramarine, radi¬ 
ating from an ochre-tinged six-pointed star 
at the centre out into a hexagon of con¬ 
trolled dynamism. The spaces between one 
hexagon and its neighbour, adorned with 
sturdy floral motifs, are composed of equi¬ 
lateral triangles in glazed ceramic of terra¬ 
cotta colour with a fine geometrical and 
vegetal interlace pattern. 
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Friday mosque 
Detail of calligraphy 
along a wall 

14 th century, llkhanid period 
Shiraz, Iran 

This intricate outpouring of script and 
arabesque derives its immense energy from 
the close collaboration between the rhyth¬ 
mic dynamism of the phrases as they scroll 
off towards the left and the breathtaking 
accents of the verticals, beneath which 
runs a plant motif in subdued tones that 
seems to unwind in the opposite direction. 
Giving rise to a sort of silent spiritual music, 
it is enlivened by the relationship between 
the meaning and its translation into loosely 
interlacing signs in what looks like an infi¬ 
nite to-and-fro between word and ‘decora¬ 
tion’, between geometric and ‘natural’ logic. 
Like a painter or musician, the penman 
composes his work letter by letter, word by 
word, phrase by phrase, page by page, fol¬ 
lowing coherent principles of harmony. In 
the same vein, the reader interprets the 
text between empty spaces and full ones, 
imparting rhythm with his voice as it shifts 
between explicit and implicit, between clear 
and obscure. 


Bibi Khanum Mosque 
Dome over the north iwan 

1399-1405 

Samarkand, Uzbekistan 

Bannai characters developed in the Timurid 
period. They soon attaining colossal 
dimensions, covering vast swathes of walls, 
dome drums and minaret towers and 
fostering a sense of grandeur that is one of 
the distinguishing features of the art of the 
period. The awe-inspiring scale and 
schematic structure of the script allowed 
the faithful to read the message with ease 
even from the ground as it snakes over 
structures treated essentially as material 
supports for the divine word, while the 
celestial blue elevates its meaning to the 
level of the sublime. The characteristic 
geometric structure, moreover, permitted 
infinite combinations for more abstract 
decorations, as can be seen here in the 
blind arcade on the base below the 
cylindrical drum, where the words are only 
identifiable if read attentively, thereby 
exalting the significance of the truth it 
conceals. 
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Mosque lamp 
with calligraphy 
1337, Mamluk period 
Enamelled and gilded glass 
Musee Jacquemart-Andre, Paris 


The custom of making and using ceramic wares and of 
cladding mud-brick structures with glazed tiling had already 
been widespread for thousands of years among the ancients 
in the cradle of Islam and in the territories into which the new 
faith expanded. Decoration and ornament derived from the 
Sassanid and Coptic traditions initially elaborated motifs from 
late Antiquity. Of a decidedly synthetic and sometimes fantas¬ 
tically abstract character, they were of fundamental impor¬ 
tance in the development of a specifically Islamic taste. This 
soon received a new and determinant impulse from the 
import of valuable Chinese porcelain of a type that potters 
tried to imitate and even outstrip, often with remarkable suc¬ 
cess. 

The most traditional technique was slipware, in which the clay 
object is brushed with a coat (slip) of transparent clay diluted 
in water so as to obtain a whitish surface that is then used as 
a ground for the decor or as a undercoat for sgraffito (incis¬ 
ing). A next stage saw the piece covered in a transparent 
glaze and decorated with a metal lustre. Invented during the 
tenth century in Cairo, this technique endowed its surface 
with an extraordinary metallic sheen. 

It was also in Egypt that the imitation of sought-after Chinese 
porcelain led to the development of monochrome ware with a 
turquoise glaze and incised decoration. It became especially 
widespread in the Fatimid and Mamluk periods. However, it 
was mainly due to the ancient traditions of the Elamite king¬ 
dom and Mesopotamia that exceptional results were obtained 
in the Iranian region. Time-honoured techniques were per¬ 
fected including painted and incised slip, resulting in cham- 
pleve ceramics in which the slip is scratched off to expose a 
glaze below. The greatest works date from the Seleucid era, 
in the twelfth to thirteenth centuries, and come from the great 
centres of Ravy and Kashan. These include painted laqabi 
ceramics, the highly imaginative and splendidly colourful 
minai, and layvardina, with their magnificent shades of lapis- 
lazuli. In the case of pottery for daily use, produced for an 
artistically aware and prosperous clientele, traditional forms 
were now joined by objects of remarkable formal resourceful¬ 
ness; the most notable were surely the plates with brief 
inscriptions, for the most part of moralizing character; those 
from Nishapur in Iran were prime examples. This category 
includes a host of zoomorphic pieces that also offer a further 


demonstration of how imagery - disapproved of on buildings 
and in religious contexts generally - was embraced in the pri¬ 
vate domain. 

Ivory, leather, rock crystal and enamelled and gilded glass 
also played a very important role. They were used in the pro¬ 
duction of luxury furnishings and especially to make hanging 
lamps for mosques which were characterized by inscriptions 
from the Qur’an and were both magnificent and symbolic in 
effect. 

The manufacture of prestige objects in metal, designed for 
lavish interiors in residences belonging to the elite, has been 
a major factor in the history of Muslim countries. It probably 
reached its peak in the remarkably refined pieces forged by 
craftsmen between the eleventh and fifteenth centuries in the 
region extending from Egypt to Persia. Although these were 











not objects designed for religious use, since Islam did not call 
for them, their shape and above all their decoration is strongly 
influenced by the Muslim aesthetic and can be immediately 
identified by a few telltale characteristics. The lion’s share of 
production comes in the shape of tableware and utensils, per¬ 
fume-burners and braziers, jewellery, weapons and armour, 
and scientific or surgical tools and instruments. There also 
exist, however, intricate cases for writing-sets, monumental 
candlesticks, and lavish fittings for wooden furniture. A partic¬ 
ular role can be ascribed to the technique often incorrectly 
described as ‘damaskeening’ or ‘damascening’. Known in fact 
at least since the Mycenaean age, it consists of applying thin 
layers of different metals in the form of inscriptions or pat¬ 
terns to a metal surface which has been previously worked 
with the burin. Authentic damascene actually consists of a 
more complicated technique of sword forging; Muslim crafts¬ 
men, especially in Damascus, were supreme masters of this 
art. The importance attributed to these objects in the domes¬ 
tic context is remarkable, since Islam not only discourages 
three-dimensional sculpture and figurative decors, but explic¬ 
itly condemns - at least theoretically - the use of gold and 
silver plate. 

Carpets and rugs are of course absolutely indispensable to 
the nomadic life. Woven carpets were also used to make trav¬ 
elling bags which could then be carried by pack animals; 
joined in the middle, they were also transformed into ‘archi¬ 
tectural’ elements or furnishings. The tents themselves were 
made of rugs, from canopy to flap, or they were used to 
create partitions inside. They could also be laid on the floor, 
made up into couches, thrown over divans, or employed as 
actual bags to hold garments, furnishings, and in fact every 
type of movable property, the only things a nomad would own. 
The raw material, wool, came from animals that moved from 
pasture to pasture with the tribe, such as sheep, goats and 
camels, depending on region. Using techniques handed down 
from mother to daughter, women stained the wool with nat¬ 
ural dyes taken from grasses, berries, flowers, wood and 
insects (in more recent times in conjunction with synthetic 
ones). Generally a female occupation, carpet-making is car¬ 
ried out among nomadic peoples on a simple and practical 
wooden foldaway loom comprising a few small poles fixed to 
the ground or a vertical support. Each woman employs the 
colours and patterns customary for her ethnic group, accord¬ 
ing to designs so individual that it is possible to pinpoint their 
origin exactly. 

Based on the techniques with which they are woven, carpets 
are divided into four main groups: knotted (knotted-pile; goli- 
boft ), plain woven (kilim), embroidered (jijim, cicim), and chain- 
stitched ( sumak, soumak). Knotted rugs, the heaviest, most 
valuable and most comfortable, can readily serve as furniture. 
They have both weft and warp in cotton, wool or silk, around 
which are tied knots of various kinds and in pieces of wool 
and/or silk of varying lengths that are then cut. Further carpet 
classification depends on region, city and ethnic origin. The 
four chief areas of production however are the Caucasus, 
characterized by sturdy geometric designs; Anatolia, with 


repetitive geometric interlace patterns and large dimensions, 
as in the famous ‘Holbein’ and ‘Lotto’ rugs often depicted by 
these painters that were extremely popular in Europe and 
featured the famous Ghiordes knot (ghorza)\ Iran, whose pro¬ 
duction features lively floral and figurative motifs of great 
refinement, supremely expressed in the smallest of the knots, 
the senneh; and central Asia, where geometric plant motifs 
prevail. The border that invariably encircles the central section 
fulfils an apotropaic function, protecting whoever is inside it 
from the dangers that surround him. Unlike the soft and 
springy knotted carpets, the surface of the flatweave kilims is 
smooth. 

Jijim carpets are composed of strips of flatweave in which 
coloured threads (generally thicker than those used for the 
plain weft) are threaded through the weft and warp to com¬ 
pose little designs. Unlike kilim, sumak carpets have both a 
‘right’ and a ‘wrong’ side; the loose ends of the coloured bro¬ 
cade yarn forming the pattern are whipped around the warp 
and left to hang loose on the reverse, an effect that gives the 
carpet a relatively dense consistency and renders it resistant 
to wear and tear. 




Qur’an cabinet 
of Selim II 

1566-1575, Ottoman period 
Wood with mother-of-pearl inlay 
Museum of Islamic and Turkish 
Art, Istanbul 


Necropolis of Shah-i Zinda 
Mausoleum of Tuman Agha 
Detail of facade 
1405, Timurid period 
Mo’arraq ceramics 
Samarkand, Uzbekistan 
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Mosque of Rustem Pasha 
Ceramic tiling 
1561-1563, Ottoman period 
Istanbul, Turkey 

We owe the existence of these splendid 
tiles to the passion of the great Grand 
Vizier Rustem Pasha. He collected them 
and supported their production for his 
mosque. It was actually built after his death 
by his wife, Mihrimah (daughter of Sulei¬ 
man and renowned patron), who made use 
of the materials amassed by her late hus¬ 
band. Their high quality derives from the 
fact that the majority of the ceramics were 
produced shortly before a rapid increase in 
demand led to an explosion of output, 
particularly at Iznik; the resulting industrial 
levels of production had a negative impact 
on quality. 


Complex of Shaykh Bayazid 
Detail of the entrance 
I2' h -i4 th century, llkhanid period 
Glazed ceramic 
Bastam, Iran 

Persia’s tradition of ceramic production 
goes back for thousands of years and 
includes a dressing for the exterior sur¬ 
faces of buildings constructed in unfired 
brick. Turquoise in a multiplicity of shades 
and hues has been a favourite colour since 
the reign of Elam (second millennium bce), 
transfiguring the earthy substance of the 
bricks with an ethereal glow. Here, using 
techniques in which the ceramic craftsmen 
of the llkhanid era were supreme masters, 
the name of Caliph Ali unfolds in a shape 
similar to a swastika and is repeated ad 
infinitum with the turquoise passing through 
a tonal range of rare intensity. 



Detail of the ewer 
‘Baptistery of St Louis’ 

Late 13 th century 
Mamluk period 

Brass with silver and gold damask 
Louvre, Paris 

The art of metalworking presents a precise 
reflection of the aspirations, lifestyle and 
interests of Muslim elite society as 
depicted in a selection of iconographic 
themes and described in inscriptions of 
dedication, benediction or morality. The use 
of medallions to isolate genre scenes of an 
aristocratic character is extremely wide¬ 
spread, although examples with astrological 
or animal motifs are also common. Comple¬ 
menting a background with plant trails or 
geometric patterns, in combination they 
impart a luxuriant feeling of horror vacui. In 
the detail reproduced here a huntsman is 
on the point of spearing his quarry. The 
sheets of silver and gold are hammered 
into the surface of the brass panel, which 
has been worked and treated with pine 
resin (the black ground) to keep the metal 
foil in place. 
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THE UMAYYADS 


page 64 

Great Mosque 
Detail of the mosaic 
decoration in the courtyard 
representing landscapes 
evoking paradise 
706-715 
Damascus, Syria 


Incense burner 
depicting a domed 
audience hall decorated 
with geometrical motifs 
borne on arches hung 
with suspension lamps 
7 th -8 th century 
Stone 

Jordan Archaeological Museum, 
Amman 


The meteoric victories of the first caliphs brought the Arabs 
into contact with new cultural contexts and artistic traditions 
with centuries of history behind them, in which religious archi¬ 
tecture formed an important centre of interest. Compared with 
such buildings, early mosques, based on Muhammad’s house, 
inevitably appeared unsatisfactory. In the decades between 
640 and 670, the mosque of Kufa was rebuilt, becoming the 
first to boast a full hypostyle plan. In 661, as the Umayyad 
dynasty (661-750) tightened its grip, Damascus was elevated 
to the status of a capital. In order to bolster the pride of the 
fledgling community in its faith and render less odious the 
comparisons with the architectural achievements of resident 
populations, it became necessary to create a place of congre¬ 
gation with a strong symbolic value - hence the mosque, 
where all could gather and reinforce their sense of group 
identity. 

The birth of Islamic architecture came about through the 
efforts of Caliph Abd al-Malik, who erected the Dome of the 
Rock in Jerusalem, and al-Walid, who built the Great Mosque at 
Damascus. Both chose incontestably iconic locations for build¬ 
ings which were important for a number of reasons. Proclaim¬ 
ing the presence of a new power, a new order and a new reli¬ 
gion, they were couched in an architectural vocabulary familiar 



to the populations over which they ruled and from whom the 
architects and skilled workers were drawn. 

The Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem (the Qubbat as-Sakhra, 
also known incorrectly as the Mosque of Omar), was built 
between 68g and 6gi. It is the first major Islamic monument 
and above all the first one intended to make an artistic impact 
and provoke a response - even if, curiously enough, its exact 
function remains unknown (it was not planned as a mosque). 
The site, where the Temple of Solomon had once stood, is of 
unique political, religious and emotional importance for 
Muslims, Christians and Jews alike, who all associate it with the 
story of the Creation, the death of Adam and the sacrifice of 
Isaac. The site chosen and the iconography of the layout, with 
an octagonal double ambulatory set around a circular nucleus 
surrounding the bare rock, are perfectly adapted to the kind of 
ritual circumambulation undertaken in holy places such as the 
Ka’ba. This form of worship is probably related to the legendary 
nocturnal journey ( isra ) of Muhammad, recalled in Qur’an XVII, 

1: “Glory be to Him who made His servant go by night from the 
Sacred Temple [of Mecca] to the Farther Temple [the most dis¬ 
tant religious site, interpreted as Jerusalem],” and with the no 
less prodigious ascension of the Prophet ( mi‘raj ) that took 
place from a cliff enclosed in a building, from which, according 
to a hadith, God had repaired to heaven following the Creation. 
In this sense, the architectural form of the dome amounts to an 
Islamic counterpart to the Christian martyria (literally ‘witness’), 
as proved by the close formal echoes with monuments such as 
the sanctuary of the Ascension and the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre (Anastasis) in Jerusalem. 

Much of our knowledge of Umayyad architecture derives from 
the mosques constructed by al-Walid I (705-715), since almost 
nothing has survived of earlier examples or of his successors’ 
residences extra muros, although wall paintings and decorative 
outlines in stucco which have survived are particularly intrigu¬ 
ing. The Umayyads constructed, rebuilt or enlarged congrega¬ 
tional mosques in Basra, Kufa and Wasit in Iraq, at al-Fustat 
(now engulfed by Cairo) in Egypt, and in Kairouan in Tunisia. 
They also converted innumerable churches to the new faith, 
often but not always eliminating the sacred imagery and simply 
adding on one wall a mihrab indicating the qibla. 

The congregational mosque is the most important construction 
in every city, combining religious, social and political functions. 
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Umayyad palace 
Entrance to the throne room 

724-743 

Amman, Jordan 


Qusayr Amra 
Detail of the wall 
decorations in the reception 
hall showing a dancer 

711 

Jordan 


It was here that a wide range of activities, including school 
instruction, community events and the administration of justice 
all took place. Two important structures seem to have developed 
in these early mosques, although their origin remains uncertain. 
The first is the maqsura, a special enclosure reserved for the 
prince and generally placed in the middle of the qibla wall. 
Designed as protection against possible attack, it also served to 
glorify the ruler by cordoning him off from his subjects. The 
second seems to have been the introduction of the minaret, the 
most prominent architectural symbol of Islam, whose age and 
place of origin has been the subject of much discussion. The 
consensus is, however, that this structure derives from the 
Roman lighthouse, whose purpose it echoes on a symbolic level 
since it is a ‘beacon’ to guide true believers. Al-Walid constructed 
or completed the three monumental mosques at Medina (710); 
Jerusalem (715), where he completely rebuilt the al-Aqsa 
mosque; and Damascus (706-715). The Great Mosque at Dam¬ 
ascus retains the major part of its original character, although 
the terrible damage wrought by the fire of 1893 and recent and 
ill-considered restorations have disfigured the columns of the 
courtyard with awkward pillars and replaced the original beaten 
earth pavement with a dazzlingly polished marble floor. 

It was thus the Umayyads who paved the way for a true Islamic 
artistic tradition, particularly in the field of architecture, creating 
the typologies on which later realizations rely. The magnificent 
openwork marble lattices in the mosque at Damascus; the 
mosaics in the residence of Khirbat al-Mafjar; and the layout of 
the Dome of the Rock proudly proclaim the might and 
pageantry of the new faith. Geometry occupies an important 
position because it provides a cognitive framework for the 


activities of mankind and generates models for the mosaics and 
inscriptions that occupied the furnishings, furniture and surfaces 
of their buildings. On the other hand, some forms of artistic 
expression that blossomed during their reign, such as luxury 
bronzes of erotic character and large-scale wall paintings with 
secular themes, and figurative mosaics and monumental sculp¬ 
tures, disappeared with the collapse of the dynasty. They were 
seen as having originated among the subject populations and 
were condemned as being alien to the Islamic moral code as it 
became more narrowly defined over the following decades. 

It is especially hard to arrive at a precise analysis of the 
changes affecting luxury items; their production differs only 
marginally from earlier Byzantine, Sassanid and Coptic 
examples, which makes specifically Islamic pieces hard to iden¬ 
tify. Moreover, the objects most characteristic of Islamic crafts - 
carpets, cloth, objects in metal, glass and books with illumina¬ 
tions and calligraphy - are extremely rare. A turning-point, 
however, occurred when Abd al-Malik abandoned figurative 
coinage derived from Sassanid and Byzantine models, replac¬ 
ing it by issues on which the word is the sole feature. 

Umayyad art was eclectic, experimental and propagandist: eclec¬ 
tic in the sense that it succeeded in linking the rational and natu¬ 
ralistic language derived from Hellenistic-Byzantine sources in 
the West with the representational and symbolic art of Mesopo¬ 
tamia, Iran and Central Asia; experimental in that it was con¬ 
fronted with a remarkable variety of models and content, which it 
reinvented in a most original, creative and uninhibited manner; 
and propagandistic, in that it produced superlative works with the 
intention of broadcasting and exalting the power and magnifi¬ 
cence of the Arabic and Islamic Umayyad state and of its caliphs. 
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Dome of the Rock and al-Aqsa SViosque 

on the terrace of the 

Temple of Solomon 

689-691 and subsequent alterations 

715 and subsequent alterations 

Jerusalem 

“Al-Walid ... saw that Syria was a country long occupied by the Christians and he noted the fine 
churches still belonging to them, so charming and beautiful and renowned for their splendour... 
Therefore, he strove to build for the Muslims a mosque without equal and a wonder of the world 
... Abd al-Malik, seeing the majesty of the martyrium at the Holy Sepulchre and its magnificence, 
was seized by the fear that it would dazzle the minds of the Muslims, and therefore erected over 
the Rock the Dome that one sees today.” (Al-Muqaddasi, io ,h century). 

The building, crowned by a centred cupola built of wood, rises regally upon the immense artificial 
platform known as al-Haram al-Sharif (‘the noble sanctuary’), corresponding to the so-called 
Mount of Solomon’s Temple and dating back to the time the temple was extended and recon¬ 
structed under Herod the Great in 20 ce. The diameter of the octagonal base measures some 
sixty metres, that of the cupola approximately twenty. The geometric design underlying the 
structure can be interpreted in the light of the analysis in the preceding chapter. The entire 
levelled terrace acted as a precinct for the contemporary mosque of al-Aqsa, although later alter¬ 
ations have transformed the structure to such an extent that it is impossible to picture how it 
looked originally. 
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Dome of the Rock 
Interior 
689-691 
Jerusalem 

Resembling a colossal ciborium, the struc¬ 
ture is derived from the Byzantine architec¬ 
tural and decorative style, modified by 
Sassanid influences which are particularly 
noticeable in the mosaics in the middle 
gallery showing jewels and crowns. These 
motifs should be seen as an allusion to the 
treasures seized from the defeated emper¬ 
ors that were stored in the Ka’ba in Mecca, 
of which the Dome represents a kind of 
symbolic double. Amidst the luxuriant 
growth of plants, script assumes a new and 
specifically Islamic role, imposing itself as a 
necessary element in the iconography: the 
inscription is 240 metres long and provides 
the key to reading the monument. The 
fundamental principles of Islam are boldly 
asserted, as is the role of Muhammad as 
the last of the prophets, although a special 
place is also reserved for Jesus and Mary. 
The epigraphy concludes with an explicit 
invitation to the “people of the book” to 
acknowledge Islam as the final revelation, 
superior to both Christianity and Judaism. 
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Great Mosque 
Facade 

706-715 and subsequent alterations 
Damascus, Syria 

The central nave emerges at the centre of 
the long fagade of the mosque, standing 
perpendicular to the other sides. The dome 
towering above, called the ‘Eagle’, is only 
documented from the twelfth century, and 
is hence probably a modification from the 
Seljuq era, although what can be seen 
currently dates to a clumsy programme of 
restoration undertaken after the disastrous 
fire of 1893; at that juncture the radical 
decision was taken to integrate landscapes 
dominated by huge trees into the non-figu- 
rative mosaics. The architectonic design is 
clearly Byzantine: a triumphal arch topped 
by a tympanum and opening into a grand 
triple-arched atrium overhung by a smaller 
open gallery, a solution rather similar to that 
adopted in the Hagia Sophia basilica in 
what was then Constantinople, as well as in 
other late Antique and Byzantine churches 
of the period. 
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Great Mosque 

Detail of the mosaic decor in the courtyard 

706-715 

Damascus, Syria 

“For magnificence it is the greatest mosque in the world, and nothing equals it for artistic quality and 
wondrous beauty ... It is adorned with a cloth of gold called mosaic, of divers colours and of extraordinary 
beauty. The Cathedral Mosque, known as the Umayyad Mosque, is the most magnificent mosque in the 
world, the finest in construction and noblest in beauty, grace and perfection; it is matchless and unequalled.” 
(Ibn Battuta, Travels in Asia and Africa, 1325 - 1354 , transl. and ed. by H. A. R. Gibb, London ig2g). 

The mosaics, executed by expert Byzantine craftsmen, take their inspiration from the Islamic conception of 
paradise, where believers are greeted by cool babbling streams and luxurious apartments standing in the 
shade of enormous evergreen trees. This representation alludes at the same time to the Umayyad pax - an 
obvious reference to the pax augusta of the Roman age and its attendant imperial ideology - and might also 
be seen as portraying various cities in the Muslim empire. The iconographic models for the background 
derive from Roman and Byzantine compositions, frequently found in the region and transformed here, after 
the figures teeming in the originals were painstakingly expunged, into a silent backdrop. 
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Great Mosque 
Courtyard overlooked 
by the north minaret 

706-715 
Damascus, Syria 

The classic formula for the hall mosque 
preceded by a courtyard is in truth the 
outcome of the conversion into an Islamic 
place of worship of the former basilica of 
St John the Baptist (supposedly containing 
his tomb) inserted within the temenos of 
the Roman temple dedicated to Jupiter 
Damascenus. In early times, after the 
conquest, Christian liturgy and Muslim 
prayer cohabited within the basilica that 
was partially converted into a mosque. 

The perimeter is a quadrilateral measuring 
157 x 100 metres, with square towers at the 
corners functioning as minarets. The monu¬ 
mental entryways to the east and west are 
those of the Roman temenos, while that to 
the north in line with the mihrab and 
crowned by a minaret (of which solely the 
severe lower part is Umayyad) dates from 
the eighth century ce. The courtyard 
(122 x 50 metres) is encircled by a portico, 
originally composed of rows of columns 
alternating with pillars, at one time clad 
in mosaics symbolising paradise but 
now unfortunately disfigured by recent 
restoration. 


Great Mosque 
Prayer hall 
706-715 
Damascus, Syria 

The three naves parallel to the qibla wall 
are marked out by magnificent monolithic 
spolia columns which are all identical and 
over six metres high. They are crowned 
with Corinthian capitals (probably Roman) 
bearing vaguely horseshoe-shaped arches 
surmounted by a second arcade of smaller 
dimensions. The (restored) ceiling with 
timber trusses would have originally been 
painted. A solemn, regal atmosphere reigns 
in the colossal hall, emphasized by the fact 
that the perspective down the central nave 
running perpendicular to the others is 
immediately blocked off by the qibla wall. 
The sense of depth and progression that 
animated the Christian basilica is inverted, 
negated even: the plan takes up instead 
with the conception of the Roman civil 
basilica which was also entered from the 
longer side. In this mosque, although owing 
so much to Classical and Byzantine models, 
it is clear that the structure is meant to be a 
unified place of prayer and not an itinerary 
staged from door to altar as in a church. 
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Umayyad Palace 

Vestibule 

724-743 

Amman, Jordan 

Once they had established their capital at Damascus, the Umayyads set about rebuilding the 
citadel of Amman and converting it into a headquarters for the governor. The upper terracing 
was divided into three sections encircled by walls and dominated by the audience hall. The latter 
also acted as a monumental entrance to the vast palace complex facing the mosque. The carved 
decoration extends over three orders. A cornice separates the bottom plinth from a row of blind 
niches flanked by double engaged colonnettes spanned by a dentillated arch. A second cornice 
separates the lower order from a broader blind arcade, likewise flanked by miniature columns 
and decorated with medallions of palmettes and rosettes. A third, smaller range of blind niches 
runs over the lower orders and crowns the wall. Elements derived from Sassanid building are 
much in evidence, as much in the cruciform plan with its four iwans as in the decoration. Initially, 
the timber roofing would have been parabolic in form. 
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Qasr al-Heyr ash-Sharqi 

728-729 

Syria 

The so-called Umayyad desert castles were costly and luxurious complexes of fortified appear¬ 
ance. They stemmed from a particular historical contingency which arose due to the coincidence 
of a number of factors. Apart from the difficulty of expropriating or constructing ostentatious 
dwellings in the urban centre which might have offended the religious sensibilities of the masses, 
there was the necessity of maintaining links with nomadic populations often reluctant to enter the 
city; and the need to administer the expanses of agricultural land essential to the economy of the 
time, a role formerly carried out by the same Roman villas from which Umayyad patrons and 
craftsman alike took their cue. The castles rose in general over two floors around a central court¬ 
yard and with various spaces to ensure the nobles remained comfortable during their sojourn: a 
mosque, a reception hall, a heating plant (sometimes built outside the castle), latrines, miscella¬ 
neous utility rooms and warehouses. All these were analogous to those found in numerous 
Sassanid palaces, which, together with the Roman and Byzantine forts, constituted the prototype. 
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Qast al-Kharrana 

705-710 

Jordan 

The castle has no properly military function 
and was in fact designed as a meeting- 
place for Umayyad princes and chiefs of 
local groups. Probably constructed for 
al-Walid, the square plan with semicircular 
towers at the corners recalls Roman and 
Byzantine forts constructed on the limes to 
keep the desert tribes at bay, with addi¬ 
tional fortified towers halfway down the 
sides. The entrance is formed by a large 
tower fanning out into a tall archway with 
the gate in the centre. The slender open¬ 
ings in the walls, at one time thought to be 
arrow-loops, in fact serve to let light into 
the interior. 


Al-Kharrana Qasr 
Western ceremonial hall 

705-710 

Jordan 

The interior is structured over two floors 
disposed around a central court. The lower 
storey was occupied by warehouses while 
the architecturally more elaborate upper 
floor housed the offices. The similarities to 
Sassanid palaces, notably in the triple 
engaged columns and in the types of roof¬ 
ing cover, are striking. 
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Fragment of a brazier 

First half of the 8 th century 
Bronze and iron 

From the palace of al-Fudayn (Mafraq) 
Jordan Archaeological Museum, Amman 

This fragment constituted one of four sides 
of a brazier of refined manufacture depict¬ 
ing explicitly erotic scenes with couples 
engaged in various coital positions beneath 
an arcade. The tone and subject are analo¬ 
gous to those in licentious paintings found 
in baths in extramural residences, though 
here more attention is paid to anatomical 
details which are clearly lifted from late 
Hellenistic and Roman art. Though reinter¬ 
preted by artisans unacquainted with such 
a refined idiom, the subjects must have 
whetted the appetite of more than one 
wealthy patron. The eagles supporting this 
section, mounted on wheels so it can be 
pushed about, as well as the smaller nude 
female figures hark back to oriental 
imagery with roots back in the Urartu king¬ 
dom in around the ninth century bce. 



Fragment of a female statue 

743-744 

From the Qasr al-Mushatta 

Jordan Archaeological Museum, Amman 

The Qasr al-Mushatta Palace must have 
surely been one of the most exquisite of its 
time, as is demonstrated by the extraordi¬ 
nary external wall (today in Berlin) lined 
entirely in low-reliefs. Known only from 
vestiges that remain difficult to reconstruct, 
the interior decoration must also have been 
fabulous judging by this fragment from a 
large-sized statue representing a naked 
dancing-girl similar to those painted on the 
walls of the Qusayr Amra, which at one 
time were vibrant with colour. It constitutes 
a precious testimony of the more guilty 
pleasures of Umayyad aristocracy, pru¬ 
dently hidden from the eyes of the reli¬ 
giously-minded masses. The ponderous 
forms and awkward execution, however, 
are more reminiscent of Sassanid sculpture 
than of Hellenistic or Byzantine models. 
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Qasr al-Mushatta 
Facade 

743-744 

Jordan 

The vast palace was encircled by a square 
perimeter wall with sides measuring 
144 metres. At the centre stands the monu¬ 
mental triple-nave audience hall, spanned 
by a great vault of Sassanid type, with three 
arches to the front, together with a throne 
room with triple apses, a small mosque and 
apartments that were never finished. The 
plan, construction methods and details 
show the influence of a combination of 
styles: Byzantine, in the use of stone for the 
external walls, and Sassanid, in the use of 
brick for the internal walls and vaulting. 
Apparently designed to accommodate a 
large number of people, perhaps an entire 
court, it was also perfectly adapted to the 
celebration of grand ceremonies with spec¬ 
tacular processions. 


Qasr al-Mushatta 
Part of the outer wall 

743-744 

Museum fur Islamische Kunst, Berlin 

Standing some four metres high, the 
retaining wall in front of the entrance was 
adorned by a sumptuous carved decor of 
animals and, above all, of plants, unfurling 
over a single order emblazoned with enor¬ 
mous zigzagging triangles. In past times the 
surface was worked as delicately as 
embroidery so that it shone vibrantly in the 
bright sunshine. Mediating between the 
plain below, the upper undecorated 
reaches of masonry, and the infinite sky 
beyond, it must have been pervaded by a 
feeling of horror vacui. 

Presented by Sultan Abdulhamid to Kaiser 
Wilhelm II as a gift in 1903, the wall was 
taken apart stone by stone and transported 
to Berlin. The interior decoration was 
enriched with animal motifs: rows of par¬ 
tridges and mountain goats on the dome 
bases, winged horses in the spandrels, and 
a veritable menagerie of monkeys, rabbits 
and animals similar to pigs, carved accord¬ 
ing to models recalling those of Iran. 
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Qusayr Amra 

Detail of the wall decorations in the 
reception hall representing a dancer 

711 

Jordan 

Extolling the merits of the caliph, the 
paintings show the great and good of the 
sublunary realm rendering him homage: the 
Byzantine emperor; Roderick, the ruler of 
Visigothic Spain; Chosroes (Khusraw), 
emperor of Persia; and Negus, emperor of 
Abyssinia. Other scenes offer a tantalizing 
snapshot of court life: hunting scenes of 
Hellenistic character; scantily clad dancing- 
girls of Iranian or Indian derivation; in the 
apse the prince redolent of a Byzantine 
Christ; young gymnasts performing exer¬ 
cises; craftsmen at their trades; and ani¬ 
mals playing music. 
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Qusayr Amra 
711 

Jordan 

Built for Caliph al-Walid, this relatively small 
complex comprises an audience hall lead¬ 
ing to modest but elegant thermae based 
on Roman models. The most interesting 
feature is the paintings that cover virtually 
every surface in the ceremonial halls and 
the baths, where the scenes take on an 
erotic character. By constrast the dome of 
the calidarium is decorated with subjects of 
an astronomical nature derived from classi¬ 
cal Roman art. 


Khirbat a8°Mafjar 
Mosaic pavement 
in the audience hall 

724-744 

Jericho, Palestine 

With its sixteen pillars topped by a small 
central dome and geometric panelling of 
the highest quality, the mosaic pavement in 
the large centrally planned bath-hall is the 
largest example to have come down to us 
from Antiquity. This urban complex also 
comprised a mosque and a sumptuous 
residence. Richly decorated with stucco, 
the mosaic in the apse of the great hall in 
the centre of the complex still survives. 
Exquisitely executed in a style reminiscent 
of woven fabric, the mosaic pavement pre¬ 
sents a scene showing a pair of gazelles 
nibbling at the leaves of a tree, while on the 
other side a lion brings down one of their 
companions. This depiction is usually inter¬ 
preted as an allegory of Umayyad power, 
juxtaposing the delights of life under their 
rule with the fury of the caliph when 
engaged in battle against his enemies. 
Taking a cue from the poets of the time, it 
is possible, however - indeed not unrea¬ 
sonable - to assume that the scene can 
also be read as an erotic allegory. 
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THE ‘ABBASIDS: EMPIRE OF THE CALIPHATE 


Plan of Baghdad 

hypothetical reconstruction 
after K. A. C. Creswell 


The tower at the centre of 
the circular city of Khurra 
c. 224, Sassanid period 
Firuzabad, Iran 


The Abbasids, who came to prominence in 750 after over¬ 
throwing the Umayyads, transformed the nature of the 
caliphate from elective to dynastic. This new mode of gover¬ 
nance was signalled by the foundation of Baghdad, a capital in 
keeping with the new political equilibrium that controlled major 
communication routes: the urban fabric of this cosmopolitan 
linchpin of Islamic civilization was to outgrow Constantinople, 
expanding to become the largest city in the world at the time. 
To obviate a problem that had already eroded the Umayyads’ 
power base, the Abbasids recognized all Muslims as equals. 
They abolished the privileges of the Arabs, recruiting an army 
of slaves and mercenaries devoted to the dynasty; they also 
undermined the military power of the tribes and centralized 
the administration and government, handing over the prov¬ 
inces to trusted governors whom they replaced frequently. 


This explicitly imperial program was publicly enshrined in 
ceremonies, arts and architecture that deliberately imitated 
Byzantine and Sassanid models and elevated the caliph to a 
position of remote kingship. In keeping with Umayyad tradi¬ 
tion, the mosque became a focus of generous patronage and 
a symbol of the caliph’s power that was rooted in an amal¬ 
gam of religion and politics. The caliphs assumed pompous- 
sounding titles reflecting what was thought of as their mes¬ 
sianic mission, proclaiming themselves the “shadow of God 
on earth” and intervening in decisions relating to doctrinal 
discussions. The palaces in which they lived and the cities 
they founded attest to their majesty, making them appear 
more as the successors of the ‘infidel’ emperors than men¬ 
tors of the faithful. This thorny dilemma was tackled by vari¬ 
ous religious and philosophical schools which, in proposing 
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various interpretations of the Qu’ranic revelation, undercut 
the absolutism of the ‘Abbasid caliphate and evolved a vision 
of an independent Islam often in opposition to the power of 
the state under the aegis of spiritual masters. 

Founded in Persia on the banks of the Tigris on the famous 
site of Baghdad by the caliph al-Mansur in 762, the new 
Islamic metropolis of legendary splendour that had taken 
the place of Umayyad Damascus was known as Madinat as- 
Salam, that is, ‘City of Peace’, an allusion to the ‘Abbasid pax 
that had put an end to the bloody internecine strife for the 
succession that had ravaged the Islamic world. In studied 
imitation of Parthian and Sassanid models, the city plan rep¬ 
resented the universal order as projected on earth. Encircled 
by a ring of perfectly circular walls fortified by 113 towers, it 
was entered through four symmetrically disposed entrances 
each crowned by a dome on which, it seems, was placed a 
rotating sculpture. Each faced one of the most important 
regions in the Islamic world instead of the cardinal points - 
an explicit reference to the new world order. Proceeding 
through a series of concentric rings comprising the districts 
in which the population was split up into the various ethnic, 
tribal and economic groups of the empire, the visitor then 
reached a vast central esplanade occupied by government 
buildings. The symbolic axle of this many-spoked wheel was 
of course the caliphal complex, including a classic colum- 
nated mosque and a palace of unknown structure: the 
sources speak of a generous reception room and audience 
hall roofed with a vast green dome (a symbol of paradise), 
on which stood an equestrian statue. 

Abbasid architecture is characterized by a predilection for 
the colossal bequeathed by the Sassanids. Although it has 
completely vanished from Baghdad, it is well-documented at 
Samarra, a city founded by decree in 836 by the caliph al- 
Mutasim. Concerned about the risk involved in quartering a 
personal army of 70,000 Turkic slaves in the mother city, he 
had ordained the construction of a new capital a hundred or 
so kilometres upstream. Of this vast ensemble, approxi¬ 
mately thirty-five kilometres long and with a width of some 
two to five kilometres, only a few under-researched vestiges 
remain. It must have been a fabulous site, characterized by 
immense blocks with mosques and gigantic palaces en¬ 
circled by high walls, preceded by gardens and defended by 
monumental gates, arranged in a regular plan of intersect¬ 
ing perpendicular axes. 

Known as the asba (‘seventh’), the city of Kufa was also 
planned aiong symbolic lines. Within a disposition of seven 
circles the ‘centre’ is constituted by the seventh, while the 
peripheral rings are occupied by the rest of the city. The 
spaces left between these circular perimeters were set 
aside for refuse. Further new districts sprang up in twelve 
external circles. This general disposition can readily be con¬ 
verted into seven hexagons, a model still highly regarded in 
modern city-planning for its practical and social as well as 
symbolic value. 

The forms of social organization and conceptions of the 
cosmos conveyed by the Greco-Roman model of the grid 


city and the circular oriental model are radically different: 
the former is the projection of a static universe lacking a 
visible focus and is therefore the expression of a sedentary 
life, while the latter manifests a more dynamic conception of 
the universe, whose sole point of reference is an idealized 
fulcrum, according to a symbolic typology frequently found 
in populations of nomadic ancestry. 

Absolute rulers over an empire that exceeded the borders 
of that of Alexander the Great, the caliphs and the wealthier 
Abbasid elite had at their disposal practically unlimited 
funds and proved enthusiastic patrons of all the arts. They 
lived a life of luxury that is hard to imagine. Beside objects 
in metal and precious stones, pride of place was allotted to 
textiles, among which were sumptuous capes and carpets, 
an essential complement to their gorgeous furnishings. The 
production of the necessary materials, from clothes to dyes; 
their transport; and the trade in finished products, consti¬ 
tuted key elements in the economy of the time. They were 
also the object of some brazen cases of industrial espi¬ 
onage, the prime example being the fraudulent import of the 
silkworm - a sine qua non for the production of the most 
sought-after raw material of all - that was purloined from 
China and packed off to Persia. Silk-embroidered tapestries 
and drapes, often decorated with threads of gold and gen¬ 
erally adorned with stylized animals - on occasion facing 
head-on in the Sassanid taste or arranged in rows or circles 
- are documented from several pieces exported to the West 
and wrapped round precious relics of martyrs. Ceramic pro¬ 
duction also soared - fostered by a condemnation of 
objects in precious metals (a prohibition readily ignored, it 
should be said, by the members of the court) and by com¬ 
petition from Chinese products. Apart from superb poly¬ 
chrome examples, decorated with figurative scenes which 
tended to reflect the local cultural background and 
remained closely linked to the region in which they were 
produced, there also arose a more identifiably Islamic style. 
This was particularly in evidence in whiteware adorned with 
simple calligraphy, the most active centre for which was in 
Nishapur (northern Iran). The eleventh and twelfth centuries 
saw the development of the greatest centre of Iraqi produc¬ 
tion at Raqqa, with objects sporting the most elegant calli¬ 
graphic designs beneath a green or blue transparent glaze. 
Sassanid traditions persisted for a long time in the field of 
metalwork, however, with the re-use of explicitly imperial 
subject matter allied with decoration of sober geometric 
character that replaced the lavish depictions of hunts and 
banquets. 

With the exception of the court art and architecture of 
Samarra, the age of the ‘Abbasids is basically a refined and 
simplified version inherited from the Umayyads but viewed 
through a sort of austerity readily sensed in the surfaces of 
their buildings, their wood panelling and their stucco deco¬ 
ration. Meanwhile, figurative scenes become increasingly 
rare. In a sense, Abbasid art marks the end of the predomi¬ 
nance of Hellenistic models that had characterized the 
lands of the Mediterranean for more than a millennium. 




Medallion with a portrait 
of al-Mutawakkil 

9 ,h century 
Silver 

Kunsthistorisches Museum, 
Vienna 


High-stemmed goblet 

810 

From Palace B at Raqqa, Syria 
National Museum, Raqqa 
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Baghdad Gate 
c. 772 or 10 th —11 th century 
Raqqa, Syria 

Although badly mutilated and now far from splendidly isolated, the Baghdad Gate, built in sturdy 
fired bricks (the walls were made of unfired ones) is the most striking remnant of the celebrated 
‘Abbasid enceinte. Originally symmetrical, the structure unfolds in decorative elements, niches, 
semi-columns and scalloped arches, the chromatic effect being enhanced by the brickwork 
which is cleverly coursed to make the most of the slightest variation in sunlight. Of Mesopota¬ 
mian descent, it was to have an immense impact on architectural developments throughout 
Persia and Central Asia. The pointed ogival arch is based on an unprecedented polycentric 
design. In the light of the progressive form of this arch, some scholars date the gate to a period 
posterior to the Palace of Ukhaidir (764-778), where the same design occurs in a less confident 
guise, dating it to a later stage in the history of this flourishing city (second only to Baghdad) 
around the tenth or eleventh century. 
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House 1, Samarra 

Wall covering from Room 1 

g ,h century 
Stucco 

Museum fur Islamische Kunst, Berlin 


House 1, Samarra 

Detail of wall covering from Room 4 

9 ,h century 
Stucco 

Iraq Museum, Baghdad 

As under the Sassanids, the problem of 
covering large surfaces in an aesthetic yet 
economical fashion was gloriously resolved 
by the use of stucco, plastered on the wall 
and worked with a stick or else prepared 
separately and stamped before being 
installed and finished at a later date, in 
what was a more rapid and less costly solu¬ 
tion. The illustrated example belongs to this 
type, based on a vaguely vegetal motif 
repeated ad infinitum: when deployed on a 
large-scale, the repetition of such indefinite 
motifs can be imbued with a visionary, 
almost hypnotic magnetism typical of the 
Islamic concept of art. 



The Jawsaq al-Khaqani Palace, Samarra 
Fragments from the wall decoration 

836 

Lustre ware 

British Museum, London 

These fragments come from the colossal palace of al-Mutasim that stood on the banks of the 
Tigris. The splendid decor was composed of marble panels, stucco, wainscoting and frescoes 
that depicted court life in the tradition of pre-lslamic Iran and the Central Asian domain. Scant 
remnants survive of this wonderful decoration, including these fragments of lustre ceramic with 
a bird encircled by a garland in the centre. The refinement and dazzling splendour of its colouring 
affords tantalising glimpses into the felicity and glory that filled the palace many centuries ago. 










































Great Mosque of al-Mutawakkil 

848-852 

Samarra, Iraq 

Realized within the space of a few years, the Great Mosque of Caliph al-Mutawakkil is the 
product of a convergence between the “functional symbolism” of Islamic conception and the 
“sacred gigantism” of ancient Mesopotamia as expressed iconically in the ziggurat. The solemn 
simplicity of the classically structured mosque with prayer hall and courtyard is inflated here to 
colossal dimensions, without however losing touch with the ideal model at Medina. Studded with 
forty-four sturdy plain semicircular towers between which runs a frieze composed of square 
elements inserted with circles, the perimeter wall conveys a solemn and austere sensation of 
overwhelming power. 
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Great Mosque of ahMuiawakkil 
Interior of the enceinte 
848-852 
Samarra, Iraq 

The inner space, the largest in all Islam (240 x 156 metres), is empty today, but at one time it was 
decorated with glass paste mosaics and carved wooden panels. Originally the 456 supports, 
stuccoed clustered brick pillars painted to imitate marble and each flanked by four spolia 
columns, ran round the central courtyard that opens to the south onto the prayer hall, comprising 
twenty-five aisles perpendicular to the qibla. The flat teak ceiling rested directly on the pillars, like 
an image of heaven borne on an infinite forest of trees in rows, in perfect keeping with this type 
of mosque. 
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Great Mosque of al-Mutawakkil 

Minaret 

848-852 

Samarra, Iraq 

Perfectly aligned with the middle of the 
northern fagade of the mosque, the 
renowned helical minaret (Manaret al-Mal- 
wiya) seems to twist up from the sterile 
desert dust into the flawless gleam of the 
sky, transfiguring the ponderous matter as 
it slowly ascends, dispersing it into the 
impalpable air. Fifty metres high on the 
square plinth (restored) thirty-three metres 
wide and three metres high on which it 
rests, the minaret is connected to the 
mosque down a (restored) sloping ramp, 
passing over a bridge and joining it 
smoothly where the spiral fuses with the 
square base. As the ramp climbs it narrows 
and becomes steeper, keeping the stages 
the same height and terminating before the 
southern niche whence a still narrower 
staircase ascends to the terrace at the 
summit, once crowned by a pavilion borne 
on eight wooden columns: to put it mildly, 
a sublime manifestation of the idea of 
ascension through religion. The image of 
the muezzin leaving the mosque, circumam¬ 
bulating up the seven stages of the tower 
to call the faithful to prayer, is without 
doubt one of the most glorious inventions 
in all Islamic art. The resemblance to 
ancient Mesopotamian ziggurats, so often 
referred to, is here carried off with unsur¬ 
passed lyricism. 









Palace of Ukhaidir 

764-778 

Iraq 

The complex presents a rectangular plan 
ensconced within a stout outer wall 
175 x 169 metres and currently seventeen 
metres high. The enceinte’s defensive func¬ 
tion is emphasized by loopholes in rooms in 
the towers and by embrasures at the sum¬ 
mits of the pairs of colossal blind arcades 
that alternate with ten burly three-quarter- 
circle towers on each side terminating in 
round towers at the corners. The median 
axis is signalled by a kind of flanged tower 
equipped with a battery of sophisticated 
devices to ward off the poliorcetic strate¬ 
gies of the time (portcullis, arrow-slits, 
guardroom over the entryway). Together 
these contrivances bestow on the wall a 
buoyant and unforgettable chiaroscuro, 
even sculptural effect. Supported on huge 
arches, the caponier running along the 
walls combines savings in material with 
increased robustness and in all likelihood 
derives from the numerous Byzantine forti¬ 
fications still visible on the Syrian border. 




Ukhaidir Palace 
Hall 

764-778 

Iraq 

This spacious and solemn space, around 
seven metres wide by fifteen deep and ten 
high, is vaulted with drop arches of brick 
resting on a series of stocky semi-cylindri- 
cal pillars lacking capitals to the sides 
which open into perpendicular recesses 
bolstering and relieving the mass of the 
wall. It is a solution that clearly recalls ear¬ 
lier Sassanid examples, such as the palace 
of Bahram V at Sarvistan, also harking back 
to construction techniques that deploy 
roughly hewn stone generously mortared 
and daubed in plaster in the lower section. 
The particularly elegant rear of the fagade, 
with three rounded lancets and two blind 
windows framed by a brace of semi¬ 
columns, seems to anticipate a number of 
achievements of Cistercian architecture. Its 
present-day appearance, however, is not 
what would have been seen in the past: 
stucco decoration and furnishings, such as 
carpets, of which rare but splendid exam¬ 
ples survive, used to cover every surface. 
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Mausoleum of Zumurrud Khafun, known as of ‘Sitta Zubaida’ 

Interior of the cupola with muqarnas 

1179-1225 
Baghdad, Iraq 

The renowned mausoleum was constructed by the caliph al-Nasir for his mother, Sitta Zubaida, 
in a cemetery reserved for burying people of noble birth. The interior space is an inverted 
reflection of the external structure, the latter boldly soaring into the sky, the former extending like 
a kind of infinite stairway into a dazzling, chiselled penumbra, multiplying to infinity in a stellar 
glow that wafts up from the unfathomable depths of the cosmos. The gossamer line of 
demarcation between one order of muqarnas and the next exalts the sense of distance until it 
culminates in the motif of the star plunged into mysterious half-light at the summit. 
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Mausoleum of Zumurrud Khafun, 
known as of ‘Sitta Zubaida’ 

Muqarnas with cupola 

1179-1225 

Baghdad, Iraq 

Standing on a base of octagonal plan from 
which the cupola surges up in spectacular 
fashion with the muqarnas imparting vibrant 
dynamism, the building is perfectly at one 
with its function. Probably of Iraqi origin, 
this ‘honeycombing’ technique consists in 
subdividing the surface of corner niches in 
a precisely geometric fashion so as to 
connect the successive tiers of the cupola 
as it ascends. Deeply carved in an 
arabesque motif known as hazarbaf, the 
terracotta is laid flush with the smoothed 
brick. The tomb represents an elaborate 
architectonic solution typical of the final 
flourishing of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, by that 
time under Seljuq rule. The unmistakable 
‘sugar-loaf’ outline, in which the honey¬ 
combs are visible while the window 
apertures remain hidden, was invented in 
ninth-century Samarra. 
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Dish 

9 th century 
Terracotta 

Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 

Painted in a bold cobalt blue on a white 
ground, the image shows a fish with two 
sprigs of water weed in its mouth and is a 
classic example of Samarra ceramics. Next 
to models with modest and solemn inscrip¬ 
tions of a moral or religious tone, craftsmen 
also turned out immense numbers of wares 
of more ‘popular’ character to satisfy the 
demands of a constantly expanding market. 


Bowl 
9 th century 

Lustre-painted glazed terracotta 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 

Already widespread in ancient Egypt, the 
technique of lustre had been lost and only 
rediscovered in the Islamic age. It exempli¬ 
fies the excellence of ‘Abbasid ceramics, 
particularly appreciated for a metallic sheen 
redolent of gold, a metal banned on reli¬ 
gious grounds. The bowl here represents a 
Bodhisattva, a key figure in Buddhism but 
quite alien to Islam. This unusual subject 
arose in the wake of mercenaries 
employed by the ‘Abbasids, composed 
mostly of Turks, some of whom might have 
converted to Buddhism, a religion with 
which they would have become acquainted 
during campaigns in the Far East. 


Miniature from the Maqamat 
(Picaresque Stories) of Damascus 

c. 1240 

Russian Academy of Sciences, 

St Petersburg 

This miniature illustrates an episode from 
the Maqamat, an immensely successful 
collection of short stories composed in Iraq 
at the beginning of the twelfth century from 
the Arabic of al-Hariri, one of the few liter¬ 
ary texts of which illustrated manuscripts 
were made. The names of the decorator 
and calligrapher of the copy preserved at 
St Petersburg, considered one of the finest 
of all, remain unknown. The episode shown 
depicts the protagonist who, after complet¬ 
ing the ritual pilgrimage to Mecca, takes 
shelter from the stifling heat in his camp in 
the company of some wealthy companions. 
An old man accompanied by a youth comes 
up and exhorts them to be generous and 
give them supplies so they can continue 
their journey. The entire cycle is carried off 
in a naturalistic vein with a sure, detailed 
hand full of telling details and great 
elegance. Emblazoned with wonderfully 
intricate ornamental motifs, the tents are of 
especial interest. 
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Shuja Ibn Mana (13 th century) 

The ‘Blacas’ ewer 

Entire object and detaiS (facing) 

1232 

British Museum, London 

Metallurgical techniques in Iraq reached an 
apogee with the production of the splendid 
silver- and copper-inlaid brassware charac¬ 
teristic of Mosul in the twelfth and thir¬ 
teenth centuries and decorated with 
refined scenes of court life tailor-made to 
satisfy a demanding and privileged clien¬ 
tele. The priceless ‘Blacas’ ewer is signed 
by Shuja Ibn Mana, one of city’s most con¬ 
summate craftsmen, whose compositions 
with friezes and medallions were popular 
and widely imitated. Among a number of 
genre scenes showing camels, women at 
their looking-glass, hunting episodes, and 
musicians, one of the most telling presents 
a medallion with an illustration of the 
renowned Shahnameh (‘Book of the King’) 
by the Persian Firdusi. The Sassanid ruler 
Bahram Gur is depicted during a beat at a 
hunt, accompanied by the pretty Azadeh, 
his favourite musician strumming her harp. 
Showing off, Bahram fires a single arrow at 
a deer, transfixing its ear to its hoof. But 
the girl remains unimpressed and the 
enraged king throws her to the ground, 
trampling her to death under his horse’s 
hooves. 
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THE MEDITERRANEAN BASIN BETWEEN THE EIGHTH AND 
ELEVENTH CENTURIES: THE BIRTH OF REGIONAL IDENTITY 


Great Mosque 
Facade of prayer hall 

836, 862,14 th century 
and subsequent alterations 
Kairouan, Tunisia 


Beneath the apparent unity of the ‘Abbasid caliphate bitter 
controversies raged regarding the significance of the caliph’s 
role. Fuelled by frequent bids for independence, they fired the 
ambitions of rulers whose local autonomy permitted them to 
assert their independence gradually from the official central 
power. In the artistic field, the quality of Abbasid works of art 
set a high standard to be surpassed - or at least, as regards 
luxury goods, to be equalled. In the field of architecture in 
particular, the buildings reverted at times to earlier, local solu¬ 
tions. The most dramatic sign of the disintegration of the cen¬ 
tral power that had accelerated throughout the ninth century 
was the establishment of the powerful kingdom of al-Andalus 
in Spain and the subsequent proclamation of the al-Andalus 
caliphate in 929. This resulted from the efforts of the last sur¬ 
vivors of the Umayyads of Damascus (756), who opposed the 
Abbasids outright since they had exterminated their family. 

In fact, between 868 and 905, Egypt was governed by the 
Tulunid dynasty, who were dependent on Baghdad only in a 
formal sense. The Aghlabids of Kairouan in Tunisia had 



already had become independent in 800; in 909, the Fatimids, 
an Isma'ili Shia dynasty and the self-proclaimed sole heirs 
of the Prophet in accordance with the law, overthrew the 
Aghlabids and inaugurated an explicitly anti-Abbasid policy 
culminating in the conquest of Egypt in 969 and the founda¬ 
tion of a second caliphate with its capital at Cairo. 

Meanwhile, in Asia, governors and warlords were conspiring 
everywhere against the tottering central power. In 945 the 
Buyids of Transoxiana (Uzbekistan) went so far as to occupy 
Baghdad, depriving the caliph of any real authority. Although 
the Abbasid dynasty was formally only defeated at the time of 
the Mongol invasions in 1258, the de facto dissolution of the 
empire between the eighth and ninth centuries had already 
sounded the death knell for any idea of a universal ecumeni¬ 
cal community under the banner of Islam. In its place there 
arose various entities in which pre-lslamic components often 
weighed heavily. Apart from theoretical and often loose ties to 
the faith, they displayed profound differences in language, 
tradition, culture and interests that at times erupted into fierce 
conflict. The Islamic art of Ifriqiya (present-day Tunisia) owed 
much to the omnipresent Roman-Byzantine heritage, whose 
grandiose vestiges characterize the urban fabric and country¬ 
side, followed by inspiration from the Orient, in particular from 
the Syrian-Mesopotamian world. 

Two main ‘schools’ grew up in the field of architecture, at 
Kairouan and Susa. The first boasts the Great Mosque and 
the Mosque of the Three Gates in Kairouan, the Great 
Mosque of Sfax and the mosque at Tunis - elaborately deco¬ 
rated buildings in which (recycled) marble columns support 
timber ceilings. Columns and capitals from the ancient world 
were reused along the lines of a Christian basilica: the capital 
does not support the impost of the arch directly, the abacus 
being surmounted by a pyramidal architrave, moulded or 
carved, on which the block-like impost rests. The school of 
Susa opted for the monumental forms of Abbasid architec¬ 
ture, with pillars instead of columns and powerful chiaroscuro 
effects, replacing Mesopotamian brickwork with the splen¬ 
dour of locally cut stone. The shapes are austere and solemn, 
the spaces severe and spare, and the language strongly char¬ 
acterized, monumental and visionary, redolent of a home¬ 
grown Romanesque. The later architecture of the Fatimids 
was conditioned by contrast by the monumental Tulunid 
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structures of Cairo, still more explicitly related to ‘Abbasid 
models. 

In the field of the applied arts these tendencies eventually 
merged, as in the exquisite wooden panels of the minbar in 
the Great Mosque at Kairouan (856-863) and on that in the 
Andalus Mosque in Fez of 980, where they obviously derive 
from stucco wall decorations from the Iraqi region. The 
Aghlabid emirate was swept up by the Shia reaction, asserted 
most forcefully by the turbulent inland Berber tribes from 
Morocco to Tunisia. The art and architecture fostered by the 
new masters hardly differed from those of the Aghlabids. 

After the foundation of Mahdia on the Tunisian coast, the per¬ 
fect springboard for raids throughout the Mediterranean, the 
Fatimids also settled in Egypt (969) where, adjacent to the 
former capital of al-Fustat, they founded a new city called al- 
Qahira (‘the victorious’, today’s Cairo), leaving Tunisia in the 
hands of the Zirid Berbers. When these again made 
approaches to the Sunnites the Fatimid caliph reacted by 
unleashing the savage nomadic tribes of the Banu Hilal 
(1052) on the land, occasioning such devastation that the 
glowing embers of Ifriqiya were extinguished forever. 

In al-Andalus the Umayyad Abd al-Rahman, brought up within 
the great artistic tradition of Damascus, adopted certain His¬ 
panic and Visigothic influences and turned Cordoba, capital 
of the new and flourishing emirate (and from 929 the self- 
proclaimed caliphate), into one of the most splendid cities of 
the era. In so doing he inaugurated an extraordinary artistic 
and cultural flowering that was destined to leave a mark on 
the art of the Iberian Peninsula and the Maghreb that 
endured for centuries. In the course of the tenth century the 




Mosque of Amr Ibn ah As 
Window and fanlight 

827 

Cairo, Egypt 


Detail of a round box 
Late 10 th century, 
from Leire (Cordoba) 

Museo de Navarra, Pamplona 


Dish with gryphon 
11 th century 
Lustreware 
Fatimid period 

Museum of Islamic Art, Cairo 


art and culture of Cordoba made headway in every field (with 
the exception of book production), its crowning glory in the 
domain of architecture being the glorious innovation of the 
world-renowned mezquita. 

In nearly every artistic domain production reached amazing 
levels. The craftsmen excelled in luxury metal objects, wonder¬ 
ful woven cloths, refined ceramics and above all in exquisite 
works in ivory, an area that produced formal solutions harking 
back directly to classical Antiquity, but which, unlike the archi¬ 
tecture, vanished when the world that created them passed 
into oblivion. The brilliant era of the Umayyads flowed seam¬ 
lessly into the age of the Taifa (‘faction’) rulers that emerged 
from the dismemberment of the caliphate: relatively wealthy 
statelets that were incapable of political unity and were at risk 
of being overrun by Christian incursions. Their art progressed, 
above all in architecture, towards a gradual dissolution of 
buoyant forms that verge on disembodiment. This fascinating 
development, in the architecture of later centuries, culminates 
in Merinid Morocco and in the Alhambra Palace complex. 

In general the artistic and architectural production of Muslim 
countries in the central and western Mediterranean was the 
expression of a society in which Arab Muslims coexisted with 
Islamicized Berbers and converted Hispanics, side by side with 
a vital and resilient Christian community (called Copts in 
Egypt), as well as a substantial Jewish minority. Individual char¬ 
acteristics in motifs from various centres of production do not 
preclude recognizable common features, however. The most 
significant consists in the adoption of a vocabulary of architec¬ 
ture and decoration of Classical, late Antique and Byzantine 
stamp. Embracing al-Andalus and the major part of North 
Africa (and beyond that to Sicily, where Muslim monuments 
have completely vanished, but have evident echoes in Norman 
buildings), it relegated the Mesopotamian and oriental heritage 
to a few closely circumscribed situations, to such an extent 
that the term ‘Umayyad nostalgia’ has been used, understood 
as the reclamation of the art produced in Syria during the pre¬ 
vious century. In this sense, Islamic art in these regions forms a 
noteworthy chapter in the history of European art. 
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Mosque of Amr Ibn al-As 
Mid g ,h century 
Cairo, Egypt 

The first mosque to be erected in Egypt 
was that of al-Amr, founded in 641 at al- 
Fustat by the country’s conqueror. The orig¬ 
inal edifice with its hypostyle hall has disap¬ 
peared. The result of a radical enlargement 
of the erstwhile building, the oldest part of 
the present-day mosque remains the 
southeast wall. The semicircular arched 
windows are set with decorated wooden 
architraves and with stucco grilles in a 
geometric pattern and supported on sturdy 
colonnettes with capitals from earlier con¬ 
structions - a solution, like the adjacent 
small blind niches, with a Mesopotamian 
flavour. 


Mosque of Ibn Tulun 
External wall 
876-879 
Cairo, Egypt 

The congregational mosque for the new 
capital, al-Qatai, is the only Ibn Tulun monu¬ 
ment to have survived. This gigantic pile 
was entirely realized in brick, like the Iraqi 
mosques that inspired its ground plan and 
elevation. The external wall is studded with 
drop-arched windows placed on a low 
springing line whose shoulders rest on 
stocky columns deeply engaged into the 
thickness of the wall. The subdued light 
permeating the hall enters through elabo¬ 
rate stucco gratings between which shell¬ 
like niches gape. The wall is crowned by a 
balustrade pierced by circular oculi (as at 
the mosque of al-Mutawakkil in Samarra), 
while the pediment is constituted by a 
bizarre, vaguely anthropomorphic openwork 
motif, energizing its rippling surface with a 
sense of dynamic release. 
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Mosque of Ibn Tulun 
Qibla wall and adjacent aisle 

876-879 
Cairo, Egypt 

Many innovations were introduced here 
with respect to the prototypes in Samarra. 
Octagonal in the Great Mosque at Samarra, 
in Cairo the brick pillars engaged into the 
four corner columns are oblong, a discrep¬ 
ancy further pursued in the ceiling. This, 
instead of resting directly on the pillars, is 
borne on arches, which thus perform a key 
role (as in the Abu Dulaf Mosque in 
Samarra) in dividing the immense space 
into bays. In this manner, the space is more 
clearly defined and organized, rather than, 
as it were, intuiting the unbound and infi¬ 
nite. The idea of piercing the massive pillars 
with apertures framed by colonnettes and 
with a stucco frieze that, as in the capitals, 
freely reiterates plant motifs is analogous 
to certain variants in Iraq; the intrados once 
presented geometric and plant patterns in 
stucco of exquisite refinement and variety, 
although scant vestiges survive today. The 
light penetrates though the arches on the 
courtyard and, less directly, flickers through 
the stucco geometrical lattices with what is 
by now customary symbolism. 
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Mosque of Ibn Tulun 
Courtyard and minaret 
876-879, upper part 1296 
Cairo, Egypt 

The courtyard is framed by pointed arches 
verging on the horseshoe, a curve as 
emphasized by the continuous ornamental 
banding in stucco that confers lightness 
and harmony as well as solidity. The section 
of wall over the pillars is perforated by 
lancets that echo, with greater dynamism, 
the larger motif, flanked by circular rosettes 
disposed with nonchalant asymmetry and 
terminating in a frieze of rosettes in stucco. 
Intended to receive thousands of worship¬ 
pers, the vast expanse of the courtyard is 
dominated by a stone minaret articulated 
over four tiers. The first level is rectangular, 
the second circular, the third and fourth an 
octagonal kiosk, with the whole reaching a 
height of some forty metres. According to 
the sources, Ibn Tulun erected a minaret 
with an external staircase, but the analo¬ 
gies with prototypes at Samarra, in brick 
and entirely circular, end there. The Mamluk 
Lajin restored the mosque in 1296, notably 
the dome in the courtyard and upper octag¬ 
onal reaches of the minaret. 
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Nilometer 

861 

Cairo, Egypt 

A nilometer serves to measure the flow of the Nile, and hence the quantity of water available for 
irrigation, the basis for calculating the amount of tax levied. This one was built in 861 by Caliph 
al-Mutawakkil to replace an earlier construction derived from the simple models of Pharaonic 
Egypt, at a time when the branch of the Nile situated between the island of al-Rawda and the 
city of al-Fustat had practically dried up. Before installing the perimeter walls, an octagonal 
column more than ten metres high marked with a measuring scale was fixed onto a timber plinth 
and attached to wooden beams embedded in the sides down the centre of a borehole ten 
metres square and twelve and a half metres deep. The three pointed-arched niches correspond 
to the channels through which the water flowed. Access was ensured down two staircases fixed 
to the walls and split into landings. The Kufic inscriptions constitute the most ancient example of 
architectural epigraphy in the country. The structure was restored in 872 by Ibn Tulun, who 
advertised his independence by effacing the name of the preceding ‘Abbasid caliph. 
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Al-Azhar Mosque 
interior 

970-972 and subsequent alterations 
Cairo, Egypt 

As soon as they had conquered Cairo, the 
Shias promptly erected their own mosque, 
al-Azhar (‘the Flourishing’), which for more 
than one thousand years has also fulfilled 
the role as the University of Islam. The 
hypostyle hall is articulated along five aisles 
parallel to the qibla, intersecting with a 
higher and broader nave at the perpendicu¬ 
lar that is illuminated from above and leads 
to the mihrab. In place of the massive pil¬ 
lars of the mosque of Ibn Tulun, here ele¬ 
gant columns with spoliated Corinthian 
capitals are used, making the space airy 
and luminous in what is a clear break with 
the style of the emirs and with imperial 
mosques at Samarra. The window grilles, 
the niche of the mihrab, the perimeter walls 
and the centre aisle were once adorned 
with magnificent decorations in stucco. 
Surviving in parts, though not all date to the 
first phase of building, it is inspired, rather 
than by the inevitable models of Samarra, 
by a Byzantine idiom and above all by the 
decor in the Mosque of Ibn Tulun, here 
infused with a certain horror vacui. 


Western Palace 

Detail of a frieze with figures 

11 th century 

Museum of Islamic Art, Cairo 

Luckily, this architrave, over four metres 
long by approximately thirty centimetres 
high, was saved from the now-ruined 
Western Palace of the Shia sultan and 
reinstalled back to front (decorated face 
inwards) in the interior of the Mamluk 
mausoleum of Sultan Qalawun. Like an 
ivory carving, which it closely resembles, 
this wooden sculpture represents genre 
scenes from daily life such as hunting and 
animals within a series of arches that 
spring from the vases separating the 
figures. The background comprises a plant 
motif from which the medallion gradually 
emerges. 


Coptic textile 

ii ,h century, Fatimid period 

Museum of Islamic Art, Cairo 

The Egyptian arts of weaving, dominated by 
Coptic craftsmen (a word derived from the 
Greek for ‘Egyptian’ and taken up to mean 
Egyptian Christian), flourished notably 
under the Fatimids, who dressed in sump¬ 
tuous robes and liked to decorate their 
apartments with embroidered fabrics. 

Unlike the border, clearly of local taste, the 
two figures are inspired by classical art, an 
example the Fatimids esteemed, although 
here it is given a decidedly local twist. 
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Mosque of al-Hakim 
Minaret and courtyard 

11 th and 12 th century 
Cairo, Egypt 

At the onset of the eleventh century Caliph 
al-Hakim completed the mosque begun by 
his father al-Aziz in 990. Destined to exalt 
the city of the Shia caliphate, its fortified 
appearance makes it appear virtually part 
of the enceinte, so closely does it hug the 
walls. The corner minarets - the 
discrepancies between which verge on the 
incomprehensible - were originally far 
slenderer, one cylindrical and the other 
octagonal, and both stand on squared 
plinths emblazoned with magnificent 
inscriptions. In 1010, for reasons that remain 
unclear, al-Hakim decided to have them 
removed, but fortunately the architect 
charged with the task limited himself to 
masking them and encircling them with a 
bulky and unattractive wall with a pyramidal 
base. Although concealing them entirely 
from view, this at least preserved the 
interior - perhaps as a mark of respect to 
the memory of the caliph. 

The impressive upper section with drop- 
arched niches, scalloped windows and 
balconies with muqarnas is one of the 
masterworks of the architecture of the time 
and was probably completed in the Ayyubid 
period. By contrast the elevated top-piece 
in brick mabkharas is the result of a 
restoration in 1303. The use of shiny marble 
paving, buffed plaster, an inappropriate 
colour scheme and fitted carpets in the 
place of rugs during the clumsy restoration 
of 1981 has unfortunately compromised the 
appearance of the building. 







Mosque of al-Hakim 
Prayer hall 
11 th —12 th century 
Cairo, Egypt 

The pillars with corner columns supporting 
arches in the prayer hall parallel to the qibla 
differ from the prototype in the mosque of 
Ibn Tulun in that they are totally lacking in 
decoration, to the point that they even do 
away with capitals. Very little remains of the 
inscribed ribbon that originally ran along 
beneath the ceiling (completely renovated, 
like the dazzling and unrealistic marble 
pavement). The lamps, however, do 
represent models similar to the originals, 
diffusing the light through coloured glass or 
holes in the brass in an explicit expression 
of the divine. 



























Coronation mantle of King Roger II 

1133-1134 

Silk 

Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna 

Although there is an almost total lack of 
carpets and above all of dress from the 
Fatimid court, their legendary beauty, 
praised effusively in the sources, can be 
ascertained from the extraordinary mantle 
produced in a Sicilian workshop for the 
Norman king, Roger (Ruggero) II. (Sicily 
was overrun by the Arabs from 827 and fell 
under Fatimid rule at the time of the 
Norman Conquest) With its elegant callig¬ 
raphy, the stylized depiction of this fierce 
hunting scene unfolds in a rhythmic coun¬ 
terpoise of supple lines, magnificently 
enhanced by bold chromatic contrasts. 



Brocca 

10 th century 
Fatimid period 
Rock crystal 
Palazzo Pitti, Florence 

Under the impact of the Fatimid court, 
during the tenth century Cairo supplanted 
Baghdad as the focus in the Islamic world 
for the production of high-quality objects. 
Inscribed with the caliph’s name immedi¬ 
ately beneath the neck, this water jug 
belongs to a group of articles in rock crys¬ 
tal that were widely considered as master¬ 
pieces of Cairo craftsmanship, which was 
then at its technical zenith. In the space of 
a very few years, this technique went into 
decline, as did the related art of the glass 
cameo, and the surfaces of such pieces 
tended subsequently to be left plain. 
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Gryphon 

ii ,h century 
Bronze 

Museo dell’Opera del Duomo, Cathedral, 
Pisa 

More than one metre tall, this extraordinary 
piece - which probably served as a support 
for a candelabra or part of a fountain - was 
surely intended to adorn an extremely pres¬ 
tigious palace. Painstakingly crafted, this 
stylized and rather graceful object is 
endowed with a vibrant energy enhanced 
by an inlay that mimics feathers. The body 
is cast in a single piece, the wings and the 
tail (lost) being attached by rivets. The 
extraordinary carapacon over its back, 
edged with elegant Kufic calligraphy 
emblazoned with blessings for the owner 
and in the medallions on which images of 
animals appear, evidences the period’s 
well-recorded enthusiasm for sophisticated 
fabrics. The sturdy design owes little to the 
art of the goldsmith, making the piece more 
like a sculpture than an article of furniture. 

It may not have been produced in Fatimid 
Egypt at all, and - as a proof of the extra¬ 
ordinary circulation of ideas and artists 
throughout the Islamic Mediterranean world 
between the tenth and eleventh centuries - 
origins such as Iran, Sicily, North Africa and 
Spain are perhaps all equally possible. 
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Great Mosque 

836 and subsequent alterations 
Kairouan, Tunisia 

One of the absolute masterworks of Islam, the Great Mosque at Kairouan is not just the supreme 
achievement of Aghlabid dynasty architecture; it also constitutes the point of departure for all 
later North African architecture. Standing like an immense curtain wall, it inscribes a rectangle 
125 metres long by nearly seventy-five metres wide. Supported on awkward-looking buttresses 
added between the thirteenth and eighteenth centuries to improve its statics, seen from a nearby 
road its appearance is anything but impressive. The sole remarkable elements from outside are 
the ribbed dome over the mihrab, contemporary with the first building phase, and the monumen¬ 
tal three-stage minaret constructed in 836, a stocky, four-square form whose solemn bulk 
grandiloquently dominates the courtyard. The hypostyle hall presents the classic flat roof: the 
elevated elements arranged in a classic T ground plan correspond to the central nave running 
between the cupola over the entrance and that over the mihrab, with the aisle parallel to the wall 
of the qibla lying perpendicular to the aforementioned. 
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Great Mosque 
Minaret and courtyard 
836 and subsequent alterations 
Kairouan, Tunisia 

The mosque is dominated by the uncompromising square bulk of the great minaret over three tiers, 
one of the most fascinating Islamic monuments, constructed in 836 and characterized by the enormous 
thickness of the walls and its chunky, squat demeanour. Owing little to Syrian models, its form seems 
inspired by the Roman lighthouse at Salakta, still standing in the eleventh century and recalled in a 
mosaic at Ostia Its unmistakable silhouette is visible for a considerable distance from the surrounding 
flat countryside. The almost square base is approximately eleven metres down each side. The total 
height of the three levels, of various heights and areas, exceeds thirty-one metres (excluding the 
pinnacle at the summit). The blind windows with horseshoe arches on the second floor are remarkable. 
Given its similarities with the spandrels on which the dome rests, the third level might well date to the 
same Hafsid campaign of restoration as the gate of Lalla Rayhana (i2g4), to the eastern side of the 
prayer hall, since it is constructed out of brick and demonstrates different techniques. The sahn (‘court¬ 
yard’) is ringed by arcades presenting a rhythmical alternation of semicircular and horseshoe arches 
borne on capitals and columns from Roman and Byzantine spolia. Although it is not clear whether 
the galleries had already been constructed at the time of Ziyadat Allah, they were certainly restored 
during the decline caused by the Hilalian invasions (1055) in the Hafsid period and then walled up, as 
demonstrated by a carved stone panel with floral motifs to be found at the southwest corner. 
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Great Mosque 

Mart hex facing the prayer hall 

Late g ,h century and subsequent alterations 

Kairouan, Tunisia 

The courtyard is encircled by arcades that rhythmically alternate horseshoe and round arches 
resting on capitals and columns with beautiful capitals from Roman and Byzantine-era spolia, 
probably added to the courtyard as early as the ninth century and later rearranged when repair¬ 
ing the damage caused during the Hilalian invasion. Surmounted by a dome, the narthex flanking 
the prayer hall was added by Ibrahim II (ninth century) and subsequently reworked. 
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Great Mosque 

Mihrab and minbar (9 ,h century) and maqsura (11 th century) 

Kairouan, Tunisia 

The prayer hall is a perfect example o* the Umayyad-type hypostyle mosque, with seventeen 
aisles perpendicular to the qibla and eight bays, the last forming in fact a continuous nave paral¬ 
lel to the qibla wall. Many of the columns and capitals come from Hadrumetum and Carthage. 
Save in the central nave that closes with the spectacular mihrab, the inner space appears uncon¬ 
fined, yet solid and solemn. The frame of the niche around the mihrab is adorned with approxi¬ 
mately 150 lustreware tiles dating from the ninth century whose metallic shimmer produces the 
most beautiful shade of golden yellow. The oldest surviving securely datable examples, such tiles 
were imported from Baghdad by Abu Ibrahim Ahmad (856-863), who wanted to use them to 
decorate a palace reception hall, together with some teakwood for making lutes. He used them 
to build the minbar instead, a real jewel of Ifriqiyana art and the oldest to have survived. 
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Ksar er-Ribat 

821 

Susa, Tunisia 

The ribat of Susa stands before the contemporary Great Mosque, with which it formed the port’s 
defensive system. The garrison was manned by 150 volunteers, keen to earn credit for participat¬ 
ing in the jihad and who, in peacetime, dedicated themselves to devotional ascetic practices or 
missions, thereby earning the improper title of ‘warrior monks’. The structure therefore has a 
twofold character, both military and religious, translated on the architectonic level by a planimet- 
ric typology with courtyards, as well as in the sobriety of the construction, the exiguity of the 
cells, and in the austerity of the prayer hall. The lofty tower is in fact not a minaret for the severe 
mosque within but fulfils a military function. 
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Great Mosque 
Courtyard, detail 

851 

Susa, Tunisia 

The mosque and courtyard are both 
imbued with the same ideals of austere 
beauty. Conveyed by structures pared 
down and cleansed of all decorative ele¬ 
ments, here pillars have preference over 
columns, resulting in an absence of allu¬ 
sions to the Classical architecture of Rome 
and Byzantium. The ‘school of Susa’ derives 
its greatest aesthetic impact from the 
solemn rhythms arising from this impres¬ 
sive oscillation between matter and void. 


Leaf from a Qur’an 

11 th (?) century 

Gold on blue parchment 

National Museum of Islamic Art, Raqqada 

In the ninth century, Kairouan became one of 
the most prosperous cities in the Islamic 
world. The Great Mosque constituted its cul¬ 
tural heart and it disposed of a workshop that 
produced magnificent copies of the Qur’an 
which were subsequently exported to many 
places. These manuscripts include a practi¬ 
cally unique piece whose peculiarity does not 
reside in its decorative inventiveness, in the 
quality of the calligraphy, or in the dimensions 
of the leaves, but in the materials out of 
which it is made. It was written in fact com¬ 
pletely in letters of gold on sheets of parch¬ 
ment stained with a deep bluish indigo ink, 
with the addition of decorative elements in 
silver corresponding to the beginning of 
groups of verses. This solution was perhaps 
inspired by certain purple-dyed documents of 
especial prestige addressed by the papal 
chancery in Byzantium to the caliphs. 
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Great Mosque 
South gate of al-Hakam II 
on the western side 
786, 961-976 
Cordoba, Spain 

Planned by Abd al-Rahman and completed 
around 786, it took three successive cam¬ 
paigns to build the exterior of the Great 
Mosque. The powerful wall swells with 
huge buttresses between which stand 
open entryways employing a decorative 
programme that left its mark on all suc¬ 
ceeding art in al-Andalus. The decoration is 
articulated over two levels: while the lower 
one is completely plain with neatly worked 
stone, referring perhaps to the condition of 
sublunary existence, the upper tier sud¬ 
denly explodes into a grandiose arch and 
arcade that might allude to the unexpected 
glory brought by an insight into the divine 
attainable only through the act of prayer. 
The arch is bordered with the alfiz, an ele¬ 
ment destined to become enormously 
popular in al-Andalus, and is surmounted 
by a motif composed of four intersecting 
horseshoe arches, emboldening what is a 
visually and chromatically refined ensemble. 
The elegant little windows to the sides, 
protected by marble grating with a geomet¬ 
ric pattern and crowned by a polyfoil arch 
make a graceful counterpoint for the cen¬ 
tral feature. 
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Great Mosque 

Area extended by al°Mansur 

987-988 

Cordoba, Spain 

The monument that provides the most accomplished interpretation of the classical conception of 
the hypostyle mosque in the Mediterranean Basin is the mezquita in Cordoba, inspired by the al- 
Aqsa at Jerusalem and by the Great Mosque in Damascus. Realized over a period of more than 
two centuries, the successive additions in general respected the splendid formulation of the orig¬ 
inal nucleus of Abd al-Rahman I with great coherence. A final programme of enlargement was 
undertaken by the minister al-Mansur, who had recourse to less valuable materials than those 
used in earlier eras, perhaps out of respect so as not to compete with the magnificence of the 
caliph’s endowment. Since the available columns, many taken from Carthage, were not tall 
enough, two orders of archway were superposed: horseshoe arches were deployed below, acting 
as tie-beams, with semicircular ones above, resulting in a design of singular aesthetic effective¬ 
ness. Open to diverse readings, the space generated is therefore at once ordered and infinite, 
enfolded and surging upwards in what is a perfect balance between a sense of peace and har¬ 
mony and an inexhaustible dynamism. 
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Great Mosque 
Capilla de la Villaviciosa 
961-976 
Cordoba, Spain 

Added during the enlargement undertaken 
by al-Hakam II (961-976), the span element 
in line with the mihrab, known as the 
Capilla de la Villaviciosa, upsets the archi¬ 
tectonically rational conception of the arch¬ 
way, morphing what was a semicircular pro¬ 
file into scalloped edging. Multiplying the 
depth of the various planes, it dissolves the 
sculptural quality of the space, pre-empting, 
through an extraordinary crescendo, the 
explosion of light in the mihrab. The 
markedly theatrical statement made here 
seems to transgress the classical architec¬ 
tural rationality of Islam. 


Great Mosque 

Dome of the Capilla de la Villaviciosa 

961-976 

Cordoba, Spain 

Composed of an octagon in which is 
inscribed an umbrella dome in twelve seg¬ 
ments, the cupola rests on a pair of per¬ 
pendicular arched braces, crossing four 
others at intersecting points. The twelve 
resultant triangles are crowned with smaller 
domes of great inventiveness, brilliantly lit 
by a particularly effective lighting system, 
originally through sixteen small windows 
with polyfoil arches borne on colonnettes. 


Great Mosque 
Dome over the bay 
preceding the mihrab 

971-976 
Cordoba, Spain 

The structure of the cupola over the mihrab by al-Hakam II pushes the consequences of the 
solutions adopted in the main aisle to the extreme. Thanks to the use of mosaic the singular 
structural clarity of the ceiling of the nearby Capilla de la Villaviciosa seems here to melt into a 
glorious interlace of golden arches - forming two squares rotated through forty-five degrees, 
generating an octagon out of the base square - against which emerges the phantasmagorical 
apparition of the central dome. The exceptional quality of the handiwork, comparable to the 
Great Mosque in Damascus, also derives from the participation of Byzantine masters dispatched 
by the emperor of Constantinople, Nicephorus Phocas, with sixteen quintals of tesserae in gold 
and glass paste. They are responsible for the refined abstract floral motifs, pure and luminous 
transpositions in two dimensions of the stucco below. An inscription in Kufic provides symbolic 
support for a dome whose undulations, originating from a carefully calculated superimposition 
of geometric figures, is reinforced by eight blue ribs radiating out from a central sphere. 
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Madinat az-Zahra 
Portico 

Commenced in 936 
Outskirts of Cordoba, Spain 

Madinat az-Zahara, the new city ordained by Abd al-Rahman III but never completed and razed 
in the eleventh century, has for some years now been the subject of a patient restoration that 
strives to bring out its extraordinary architectural and urbane qualities. Of legendary refinement, 
the constructions are realized on successive levels of terracing, creating prospects of great 
variety and allowing maximum benefit to be made of a site rich in gardens, its open pavilions 
connected by colonnaded arcades serving as an ideal venue for promenading. 


Pyx with the name al’Mughira 

968 

Ivory 

Louvre, Paris 

In al-Andalus the production of ivory objects attained unsurpassable levels of quality, comparable 
in terms of imagination to the architecture of the period. Surviving pieces include a number of 
ciboria which are either cylindrical with a convex lid, or else are in the shape of a rectangular box. 
They feature the names of the caliphs or court worthies for whom they were executed and thus 
allow for secure dating. The one illustrated comes from Madinat az-Zahra: one noteworthy char¬ 
acteristic consists in the way in which the plant interlace unwinds and defines with precision the 
space in which the human figures and animals act out various scenes. Thanks to the resourceful 
way in which the people, beasts and ribbons are woven into the underlying vegetal motif in the 
medallion and thus integrated into the space, the ensemble forms a harmonious whole that pre¬ 
serves it from a barbaric sense of horror vacui that might otherwise upset its delicate balance. 
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Cloth fragment 
976-1013 

Silk, linen and gold thread 

Real Academia de la Historia, Madrid 

This fragment is all that remains of a tiraz, a classic garment adorned with elaborate embroidery 
- in particular with embroidered bands containing writing - which was worn in the Umayyad 
realm and later under the ‘Abbasids by powerful individuals, or at least by those of high rank, in 
both Ifriqiya and al-Andalus. The wide band in the middle unfolds into a series of octagonal 
medallions containing quadrupeds, birds or human figures alternating with a delicate design 
inspired by motifs from silverwork. It is flanked on both sides by a display of energetic calligraphy 
in a vaguely Kufic and elegantly foliate script It informs us that the piece was realized for Caliph 
Hisham II (976-1013) and probably woven in Cordoba ‘Abbasid features, in particular those from 
the architectural ceramics at Samarra, are self-evident, but there are also affinities with contem¬ 
porary productions from Fatimid Egypt, showing the osmosis in taste between Muslim elites in 
Mediterranean society. 
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Deer 

Second half of the io ,h century 
Bronze 

Museo Archeologico y Etnologico, Cordoba 

The passion for objects in bronze or copper 
alloy, particularly in the shape of predators 
or other animals, stems from the Sassanid 
world and is well-documented for the 
Umayyads of Damascus as well as later 
among the ‘Abbasids. The taste for 
incense-burners, water jugs, bottles, and 
other utensils for liquids or hand-washing 
at table was prevalent throughout the 
Maghreb as well as in al-Andalus, where it 
became especially common until the arrival 
of the Almoravids with their penchant for 
moderation. 

This red deer, found among the ruins of 
Madinat az-Zahra with other similar pieces, 
originally formed part of a garden fountain: 
passing through a tube under the base, the 
water travelled along the hollow legs and 
body to issue through the mouth. The mas¬ 
sive trunk and legs lack naturalism, but the 
design manages to remain balanced and 
elegant. The surface has been worked all 
over with the graver to produce an iterative 
and schematic design of tiny saplings and 
eyelets inscribed in a series of tiny circles. 
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Casket 

decorated in nieMo 

976 

Silver and gold 

Tesoro de la Catedral, Gerona 

Umayyad, Fatimid and ‘Abbasid sources all report how the practice of exchanging valuable 
objects of considerable size was widespread between members of the elite and that the more 
important pieces normally served as state gifts. Because of their material value, however, very 
few of these objects have come down to the present-day. The only surviving object in silver with 
gold inserts from a production much in vogue in the tenth century, the spectacular casket in 
Gerona, absolutely intact, demonstrates that the descriptions in the sources were not the result 
of poetic licence. It can be inferred from the lettering embossed into the nielloed silver sheet that 
runs along the side of the lid that the piece was created in g76 by the goldsmiths Badr and Tarif, 
who moreover left their signatures beneath the clasp. Embossed from behind, the decoration on 
the metal sheet echoes the much-vaunted style deployed in ivory carving (which in turn was not 
above re-echoing that of metal inlay). The silver inserts repeat in niello a floral motif of vaguely 
plant-like swirls with small golden spheres and culminating in elegant florets. 
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The Aijaferia 

Second half of the 11 th century, 

Zaragoza, Spain 

On the dissolution of the caliphate, emirs in 
various cities in al-Andalus assumed regal 
titles and financed prestigious architectural 
projects whose quality was in no way infe¬ 
rior to those of the caliphs. Abu Jafar 
Ahmad Ibn Suleiman, for example, built the 
Aijaferia, one or the most eloquent archi¬ 
tectural testimonies of the period. Out¬ 
wardly a powerful fortress with a moat, 
inside it is a sumptuous arbour, equipped 
with all the most up-to-date comforts and 
sophisticated artistic contrivances. 


The Aijaferia 

Detail in the courtyard 

Second half of the ii ,h century, 

Zaragoza, Spain 

The rectangular courtyard is closed by a 
portico with pointed arches. It constitutes 
an important stage in the evolution of a 
motif handled here with such boundless 
creativity and decorative overabundance 
that the architectonic structure is suffo¬ 
cated. The ambivalence apparent in the 
archway into the Capilla de la Villaviciosa 
at Cordoba is here pushed to its extreme 
conclusion: decoration is fused and con¬ 
fused with the structure, while architectural 
forms morph into evanescent and elegant 
graphics liable at any time to wander off 
into the arabesque. Anticipating analogous 
designs in Granada and Morocco, this 
setting of singular refinement, in which the 
prince was fond of playing host to poets, 
must surely have been a splendid venue for 
hedonistic banquets complete with wine, 
food, verse and music. 
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CENTRAL ASIA BETWEEN THE TENTH AND TWELFTH CENTURIES 


Sultan Qal’a 

(‘Palace of the Governor’) 
8 th or 10 th century 
Merv, Turkmenistan 


The spread and gradual consolidation of the faith in the 
boundless expanses of Central Asia, where Muslim civiliza¬ 
tions produced some of their grandest achievements, is still a 
relatively unfamiliar subject. Early monuments which have 
survived are rare and scattered over an immense and geo¬ 
graphically and culturally diverse territory. The history of the 
region remained tumultuous even after the process of Islami- 
cization, which came to a halt at the borders of the Chinese 
empire in the eighth century. The area under Islamic rule can 
be split into five main regions: southwest and western Iran, 
open to contact with the Mesopotamian world and with 
Kurdish peoples from the Near East and the Mediterranean; 
northwestern Iran (present-day Azerbaijan) with links to 
Armenian and Georgian peoples who, strongly indebted to 
the Byzantine world, had forged a remarkable independent 
tradition, particularly in the field of architecture; wild, moun¬ 
tainous and inaccessible northern Iran, inhabited by daunting 
warrior tribes; the (Greater) Khorasan and Transoxiana, 
regions of ancient civilization (corresponding to today’s 
northeast Iran, northwest Afghanistan, Turkmenistan and 



Uzbekistan) lying along trade routes with China down which 
poured the invading armies from the East; and Sistan (south¬ 
ern Afghanistan and western Pakistan) and Afghanistan, 
tough, arid scenery crisscrossed by important communication 
routes along which Buddhism travelled from India. 

These regions were all converted by a tiny number of Arabs, 
for the most part military men who set up their headquarters 
in major frontier cities. These outposts were occupied by 
ghazi - warriors of a faith that acquired an epic, ‘frontier’ 
character; numerous ribat are documented in the sources. 
They were soon followed by merchants, so that the cities 
became bastions in the spread of the new religion. How 
exactly their presence was manifested in terms of architec¬ 
ture is far more difficult to say, but the adoption of Islam 
seems to have paralleled the development of the new 
Persian language, a valuable indicator of cultural unity that 
would find in art and above all in architecture further novel 
and highly characteristic means of expression. 

In the ninth century, the ‘Abbasids’ grip on power in Baghdad 
slackened notably and some governorships, such as the 
Tahirid Arabs (820-973), the Iranian Samanids (819-999), the 
Saffarids of the Sistan (the 867-963) and the later the 
Buyids of Iran (932-1062), eventually gained control over 
large swathes of land that lacked defined borders and were 
subject to frequent changes of rule. These vast territories 
contained relatively few notable cities, the lion’s share being 
located in northern regions, such as Rey (near Tehran), or in 
the Khorasan, with Nishapur, Herat, Balkh and Merv (Marw), 
all situated along significant axes of trade. Of equal impor¬ 
tance were the cities such as Bukhara and Samarkand on 
the frontiers of Transoxiana, the heartland of Sogdian rule in 
the pre-lslamic epoch, and a crossroads between the 
steppes and the urban world as well as between China and 
Persia. Over the centuries a culture of remarkable richness 
had sprung up in Sogdiana, taking its inspiration from the 
Greco-Hellenistic world bequeathed by the conquests of 
Alexander the Great. 

In these areas cultural development was marked by the 
encounter and fusion of two reciprocally reinforcing influ¬ 
ences. The first grew up from the fertile heritage of a culture 
of Arab-lslamic imprint which was in turn abundantly 
indebted to Greek civilization, especially in the philosophical, 
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medical and scientific fields. The latter gravitated towards 
the Mediterranean world, where important schools of 
philosophy, medicine and astronomy developed. These cen¬ 
tres witnessed the birth and career of some of the most bril¬ 
liant cultural personalities of any age: al-Farabi (c. 870-950), 
known to the Arabs as ‘the second master’ after Aristotle, a 
philosopher of great penetration, a powerful logician, tal¬ 
ented musician and political theorist; al-Farghani (died 861), 
an eminent astronomer and author of the Elements which 
remained a textbook in Europe until the seventeenth century; 
al-Razi (850-925/935), the most famed physician of the pre¬ 
modern age after Galen and the only thinker of the time to 
consider philosophy as a self-governing instrument and the 
only royal road to truth, and with the courage to deploy it in 
fundamentally rational readings of and commentaries on the 
revelation; al-Khorezmi (780-850), a noteworthy astronomer 
and brilliant mathematician, the inventor of the procedure of 
systematic calculation that now bears his name, ‘algorithm’; 
Ibn Sina (Avicenna, 980-1037), a groundbreaking physician 
and profound philosopher who put the Aristotelian corpus 
into perspective by treating it as but one of many degrees of 
truth, and who considered God as an incontrovertible philo¬ 
sophical principle; and al-Biruni (973-1048), one of the great¬ 
est astronomers of all time. The second, Iranian tendency 
was prompted by the example of the towering poet Firdusi 



(Firdawsi, literally ‘the Heavenly’), born at Tus in the Khorasan 
around 940 and dying around 1020. He was the author of the 
great national epic poem, the Shahnameh (‘Book of the King’, 
written in the eleventh century), which signalled the birth of 
modern Persian and the renaissance of Persia as a protago¬ 
nist of the first rank in Islamic culture. 

This is the backdrop against which the Central Asian inter¬ 
pretation of Islamic art, characterized by breathtaking specu¬ 
lation and mystical vision, unfolded. To this bubbling cauldron 
came ingredients added by the constant influx of immigrants 
that increased exponentially from the tenth century. These 
included Turkic peoples from the east: at first their role was 
that of slaves and soldiers, but they later coalesced into 
shifting tribal groups, some of huge size like the Ghaznavids 
and the Seljuqs, and redrew the history of Central Asia and 
of Muslim civilization generally. The civil buildings and still 
more tellingly the congregational mosques from the first cen¬ 
turies of Islam in all the major cities here have mostly disap¬ 
peared, even if the most ancient surviving structures can 
boast some authentic masterpieces. This renders problem¬ 
atic any linear reconstruction of the roots of an architectural 
heritage that culminated in some of the most fascinating 
constructions of all time. Fortunately the situation proves far 
less drastic when it comes to contemporary objects, which 
have survived to the present-day in relatively high numbers, 
although they can only rarely be dated with certainty and it 
remains difficult to allocate them to a specific place of pro¬ 
duction. The greater part might date to the tenth century - in 
other words during the dynasties of the Samanids and the 
Buyids. 

The most impressive articles to have survived and the most 
innovative experiments occurred in the field of ceramics. Pro¬ 
duction attained a nec plus ultra in both eastern Iran, at 
Nishapur and in the region of Samarkand. If the origins and 
early stages are unknown, it appears evident that its sources 
of inspiration are to be sought essentially in three areas. The 
first wellspring is constituted by items from the region of Iraq, 
in particular the much-vaunted white-glazed ceramics deco¬ 
rated in cobalt blue or green with geometric or vegetal pat¬ 
terns or with calligraphy, as well as a polychrome variant 
showing animal figures within medallions. The second con¬ 
sists in ceramics from China (attempts to imitate which were 
already underway in the Iraq region), most notably three- 
colour sancai pieces with dots and patches in green, tawny- 
yellow and violet on a white ground, a technique often com¬ 
bined with incising. The third stimulus derived from a 
reinterpretation of local Sassanid art, with subjects of 
imperial nature, which developed primarily at Nishapur. The 
influence of Sassanid court art is especially noticeable in 
precious metalwork objects and, although less well-docu¬ 
mented, also in textiles, not only for rugs, carpets and wall- 
hangings, but also for garments. 



Pir-e Alamdar Mausoleum 
1021-1026, Seljuq period 
Damghan, Iran 


Tarik Khane Mosque 
Minaret 

1028, Seljuq period 
Damghan, Iran 
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Mausoleum of Ismail 

c. 907 

Bukhara, Uzbekistan 


The level of philosophical abstraction attained in the age of the Samanids also had a secondary 
impact on contemporary architecture, encouraging aesthetic solutions that convey in highly intel- 
lectualized forms the complex conceptions enlightened by faith that man can intuit though lucid 
thinking. This small-scale mausoleum was conceived as a quivering cube drenched in light due 
chiefly to the peculiar manner in which the bricks (standing for the earthly world) are coursed 
and crowned by a hemispherical cap (the infinite universe). Of solemn simplicity, intricate but 
limpid, combining grandeur with buoyancy and imposing though of modest proportions, the 
monument is of strikingly serene geometry. Bright and vibrant in its chromatic weft and weave, 
uncluttered yet inexhaustibly rich, its materials emerge from the apparent uniformity of four equal 
sides to make a noble statement of eternity. Freighted with historical and symbolical significance, 
the structure of the Zoroastrian fire temple is here defined through the ineluctable geometrical 
and mathematical definitions of al-Khwarizmi, al-Farghani, or Ibn Sina, who confer on such illus¬ 
trious and incontrovertible traditions the stamp of a truth acquired through mental alertness and 
an enquiring mind. 
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Friday mosque 
Courtyard 
io th century 
Nayin, Iran 

The oldest of the few surviving monuments 
in Iran all owe a great deal to the imposing 
‘Abbasid and Sassanid models of the past. 
But soon ‘Mesopotamian’ rigidity and the 
rugged materiality of Sassanid stamp were 
supplanted by unheralded expressive free¬ 
dom. The relatively retiring Friday mosque 
at Nayin, following the hypostyle pattern 
but vaulted and gathered around a small 
courtyard, is a splendid example of the 
effort made by Persian architecture to alle¬ 
viate all sense of massiveness. Contrasting 
with the huge shadows cast by the vaulting, 
the vibrant colour scheme is entirely due to 
a shimmering weave of arches created by a 
special brick bond, a rudimentary but extra¬ 
ordinarily expressive and effective expedi¬ 
ent. 


Friday mosque 
Minaret 
10 th century 
Nayin, Iran 

The stem of the minaret, perhaps the most 
ancient in all Persia, is octagonal to a cer¬ 
tain height before abruptly morphing into a 
tube; it is almost as if the traditional 
‘Abbasid predilection for polygonal forms 
had suddenly been jettisoned in favour of 
the cylinder, a form less harsh in sunlight 
and destined to become the most widely 
used in minarets in the Persian empire as 
well as in Central Asia. ‘Abbasid craftsmen 
had limited their vegetal patterns to a 
monotonous and repetitive language, while 
abstract rationality characterizes the 
builders who had made the mausoleum of 
Isma'il into an image in miniature of the 
cosmic order charged with a restrained 
sense of poetry. Here they are abruptly 
transformed by a creative spark kindled by 
new populations from the boundless 
expanses of Asia who introduced far- 
reaching innovations that fed fruitfully into 
indigenous Persian culture. 
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Gunbad-e Qabus 

1006-1007 
Gorgan, Iran 

Among the most significant productions of 
these intense and dramatic decades, the 
tomb tower of Qabus Ibn Washmgir 
remains unique. Surging up into the sky, 
the monumental shaft towers over fifty 
metres high, dominating the surrounding 
plain into whose bowels its foundations 
sink to a depth of more than twelve metres. 
Ten sturdy right-angled ribs course up the 
barrel, proudly projecting from a structure 
crowned by a conical cusp that ascends 
into the unfathomable depth of the cosmos 
- an expression of self-affirmation so obvi¬ 
ous that it verges on hubris. 

Governor of Gorgan between 976 and 1012, 
Qabus was a keen scholar and poet, a gen¬ 
erous patron, a calligrapher, astrologer and 
linguist, a competent chess player and a 
brave warrior. He was murdered by nobles 
in his entourage exasperated at his dis¬ 
trustful personality. His crystal coffin may 
have been suspended at some breathtak¬ 
ing height inside the empty hull of the 
tower. 
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Magok-e Attari Mosque 
Facade and detail 
Late 12 th century 
Bukhara, Uzbekistan 

It was during this period that the evolution 
of architecture began to invest increasing 
importance in the main gate as a planning 
element, so that it became a focus of vari¬ 
ous devices exploiting changes in the 
observer’s standpoint. The effective and 
economic technique of realizing ornamental 
motifs by means of bricks laid in different 
bonds led to the development of increas¬ 
ingly lavish and detailed fagades, reaching 
an acme of decorative intricacy with the 
introduction of a technique of incising 
and/or carving terracotta that allowed for 
infinite variations in pattern and calligraphic 
forms. Fired brick, by now an essential 
ingredient in architectural decoration, was 
used with perfect mastery of its structural 
and chromatic values, while the transitions 
between the bricks were bridged with a 
mortar whose divers shades of yellow and 
pink added effects of colour and line that 
were complemented by the insertion of 
shards of turquoise glass and examples of 
elegant penmanship. Similarly the introduc¬ 
tion of majolica in the wonderful blue of the 
period brings out the various zones of the 
structure, bestowing a note of colour that 
was destined to enjoy a glorious future. The 
name of the mosque, which translates as 
‘scented ditch’, might allude to the sub¬ 
basement plinth and the herb market that 
stood in its vicinity. The location had long 
been considered sacred: in the fifth century 
bce a fire temple rose on the site and was 
then replaced by a Buddhist temple and 
later still by a place of worship of the God 
Moh. This fact is recalled in the name Mokh 
which was given to the mosque con¬ 
structed at the turn of the eighth century, 
very shortly after the Islamic conquest of 
the region. One of the most ancient in all 
Central Asia, almost nothing else has sur¬ 
vived. The present-day portal dates to the 
Qarakhanid dynasty, members of which 
developed the Seljuq site, completely 
rebuilding it during the second half of the 
twelfth century. This fact renders it much 
harder to recognize the characteristics of 
the medieval building, the magnificent gate 
being the most significant element. 
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R/linaret of Jam 

1179-1194 

Jam, Afghanistan 

The tower, approximately sixty-five metres 
high and articulated over three levels of 
harmonious proportions, survives in an opti¬ 
mal condition, with the exception of the col¬ 
lapsed balconies. Today it stands in glori¬ 
ous isolation, although in the past it served 
as the minaret for the since vanished 
mosque of Firuzkuh. The entire height of 
the tower is completely covered with orna¬ 
ments in stucco deeply carved into a fabu¬ 
lously opulent counterpoint of floral and 
geometric motifs. Uniquely, the inscription 
band in Kufic running its entire height con¬ 
tains a complete sura of remarkable length: 
the nineteenth, ‘Mary’, which records in 
austere tones the birth of Christ and the 
punishments that await evil-doers. Its purity 
make it a masterpiece of the mystical-ratio¬ 
nal conception of architecture that devel¬ 
oped in the Persian ambit, a foretaste, in 
what is a wild and primeval setting, of 
mankind’s assuredness as it follows the 
path of righteousness blazed by the 
Prophet. 
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Kalya n Minar (‘Great Minaret’) 
in front of the Mir-e Arab madrasah 

1127,1536 

Bukhara, Uzbekistan 

Rising to nearly fifty metres on deep foundations, the great minaret survives from the magnifi¬ 
cent Friday mosque endowed in 1127 by the ambitious Qarakhanid Arslan Shah, who explicitly 
wanted it to possess the tallest minaret in the world. The massive barrel strikes out from a low 
polygonal base (perhaps in a throwback to ‘Abbasid constructional techniques), before tapering 
gently upwards. Higher up, after a strip in a star pattern in marked relief, it flanges out into a 
sturdy system of muqarnas on which rests a vertical loggia. This in its turn is surmounted by a 
second crown of muqarnas that projects still further and that bore the final element of the struc¬ 
ture (destroyed by the Soviets during a battle in 1920). According to legend, in order to consoli¬ 
date the foundations, the architect mixed camel milk and bull’s blood into the mortar. Yet he died 
a disappointed man shortly after the conclusion of the works, complaining that “my imagination 
soared higher than the minaret I built.” 
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‘Shroud of St Josse’ 

ante 961 

Silk 

Louvre, Paris 

Although sources recall it as plentiful, very 
little of the extremely lavish and much- 
vaunted production of high-quality woven 
fabric from this period remains to the pre¬ 
sent-day. The most important survivor is 
this, the so-called ‘Shroud of St Josse’, 
which, like the majority of the woven pieces 
that can be ascribed to this time, repre¬ 
sents an advance on the vocabulary of 
Sassanid textiles. This superb example, 
however - reaching the West in the guise 
of a precious mantle wrapped round a relic 
conserved in the cathedral at Caen - 
demonstrates how over time the Sassanid 
influence became less restricting. In spite 
of its sumptuousness and undoubted pres¬ 
tige, the idiom remains relatively static; not 
only in the elephants facing each other, but 
also in the line of camels that shows little 
propensity to move. The date is gleaned 
from the inscription which, as in a tiraz, can 
include the name of the caliph or some 
other important detail. Here the record is of 
a Khorasan emir who passed away in 961. 
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Plate with epigraphy 
Ceramics 
10 th —11 th century 
Louvre, Paris 

The phase during which the market demand was for items imitating foreign models did not pre¬ 
clude Persian craftsmen from making unprecedented advances in the area of ceramic decora¬ 
tion. Among the many and various types, a special place is occupied by serving plates and small 
basins, in general coated in a simple white slip with neat inscriptions in formal angular Kufic, 
rigorously in black and nearly always leaving a circular band around the rim. In essence, the texts 
are exhortations or proverbs analogous to the one on the object shown here that runs something 
like: “Magnanimity smacks of bitterness at first, but its lingering taste is as sweet as honey,” or 
elsewhere, “good planning means no regrets,” and similar aphorisms. The fact that the concern 
here is more with popular adages than religious quotations implies that such products were des¬ 
tined chiefly for a middle-class urban clientele, even if the dot in the white void at the centre 
could well be seen to stand for the idea of God. 
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‘Bobrinsky Bucket’ 

1163 

Brass with silver and copper inlay cast 
by Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Wahid 
and decorated by Masud Ibn Ahmad 
Hermitage, St Petersburg 

The presence of a nouveau-riche ‘mercantile bourgeoisie’ whose demand for articles of a type 
different from those commonly called for at court compelled craftsmen to invent many novel 
classes of object An exceptional example of the resulting output is the ‘Bobrinsky Bucket’, 
created in Herat in 1163 as a gift from a merchant not above dubbing himself “pillar of the state," 
“pride of traders” and even “ornament of the hajji and the two sanctuaries.” In all probability it was 
a ceremonial piece, destined perhaps to be displayed publicly in the hammam. The superb 
banded decoration in copper and silver inlay alternates archways, epigraphy in various scripts 
(with splendid anthropomorphic terminations showing men engaged in combat) with phrases of 
well-wishing and scenes of figures at a banquet, men playing games, and horsemen at the hunt 
and in battle. 


Aquamanil© 

1206 

Brass with silver inlay 
Hermitage, St Petersburg 

Objects reverting to the taste for zoomorphic forms - at one time hugely popular - remain 
extremely rare but sometimes of excellent quality, as demonstrated by this virtually unique piece 
that seems to link Sassanid and ‘Abbasid elements with the passion for animals typical of the 
inhabitants of the steppes. This brass aquamanile, that is, a water-jug for hand-washing at table, 
was crafted in 1206, probably for an Iranian nobleman, and takes the shape of a zebu nursing a 
calf while a lion bites into its hump. The lion attacking an animal is an ancient astronomical sign, 
documented since prehistory and famous from the reliefs at Persepolis, although it had also 
become a celebrated symbol of the might of Islam. The obvious disproportion between the ani¬ 
mals suggests, however, that the emphasis is not chiefly on realism, as underscored by the silver 
inlay on the animals’ bodies that moderates their plastic value - though this is counterbalanced 
by the insistence on certain naturalistic characteristics, particularly evident in the suckling calf. 
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THE MEDITERRANEAN BASIN 

BETWEEN THE ELEVENTH AND FIFTEENTH CENTURIES 



Minaret, 

now known as the Giralda 
1184-1198 (converted into a 
belltower in the i6 ,h century) 
Seville, Spain 


Beyond the confines of the cities, with their cosmopolitan 
atmosphere and open-minded culture, Islam often assumed 
less sophisticated forms. Among the Berber tribes of the 
Moroccan Atlas, these attitudes gave rise to widespread 
intolerance manifested in open hostility to everyone and 
everything that might be construed as deviant or unorthodox. 
When a leader emerged for the energetic and intransigent 
people of the desert, with their simplistic world views, they 
would embark on a violent conflict with the cultured civiliza¬ 
tion of the Maghreb and al-Andalus. 

The holders of these values were nomadic caravans called 
al-Murabitun (from which the term Almoravid is derived), from 
the root l r-b-t , to ‘fight in serried ranks’. Fanatical warriors of 
the jihad, they led austere lives in their ribats, viewing science 
with suspicion, the city with disapproval, and beauty as a 
threat. In the course of the eleventh century the Almoravids 
gradually wrested control of the Maghreb and imposed their 
ideology on the region. By 1074, they were helping the 
tottering regimes of the Taifa, which were being swallowed up 
by Christian invaders. The Almoravids believed their weak¬ 
ness lay in the pollution of authentic Islamic values by urban 
civilization. The following year, they invaded Andalusia, routing 
the Christians and recovering the Muslim realms. Creating a 
new empire that recognized the authority of the caliph of 
Baghdad, they applied the Qur’an with unbending tenacity. 
Before long, however, the Almoravid emirs, sworn enemies of 
art and fundamentally hostile to every form of cultural 


Mosque Qarawiyyn 
859-1135 and subsequent 
alterations 
Fez, Morocco 



expression apart from religion, were inveigled by the glories 
of the civilization of al-Andalus. They were soon presiding 
over an artistic renaissance, turning their capital Marrakesh 
into a splendid court which welcomed some of the foremost 
cultural figures of the age. 

In the early decades of the twelfth century, however, 

Almoravid power began to crumble under Christian incursions 
into al-Andalus and the irrepressible tribal autonomy of the 
Berbers. There then arose in the Atlas Mountains a new 
movement, known as the Almohads (from al-Muwahhidun, 
‘who believes in the unity of God’), which fought in its turn for 
a revival in tradition and opposed the authority of the law 
schools. Its leader Ibn Tumart established a socio-military 
structure of a Spartan type; the self-proclaimed mahdi 
reunited the tribes and attacked what he saw as the deca¬ 
dent and corrupt society of the Almoravids (1118) under the 
banner of a fanatical Messianism. His successor Abd al- 
Mumin (1130-1163) assumed the title of caliph, transforming 
the religious oligarchy into a dynastic monarchy, seizing 
Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, Libya and al-Andalus (1146-1154) 
and forging the whole Muslim West into a single huge empire. 
Then, once again, the fanaticism of the new masters was 
gradually defused by the refined civilization against which it 
had fought. The Almohads too began to finance monuments 
and sponsor the arts, as well as attracting a scientific 
community that could boast Averroes, Maimonides and al- 
Idrisi, among others. 

The power of Islam was, however, in decline: it could not stem 
the flow of a flourishing Christian Europe. After their victory at 
Las Navas de Tolosa (1212), Islam’s enemies overran al- 
Andalus. Only the kingdom of Granada remained, while in 
Morocco the machinations of the Arab tribes brought the 
Merinids to power. In 1275, this last dynasty founded a capital 
at Fez el-Jedid near the splendid ancient city of Fez. 

Following the conquest of Algeria and Tunisia, their might 
reached its zenith towards the mid-fourteenth century before 
interference from the Wattasids and Nasrids of Granada led 
to its decline. In 1549, their power passed to the Sa’adi sharifs; 
during the second half of the seventeenth century the Alawi 
dynasty, the present occupants of the throne, rose to power. 
Art and architecture flourished in the Maghreb during the 
fourteenth century, when innovations from al-Andalus filtered 
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through the Almoravid and then Almohad aesthetic and 
precipitated a new synthesis. The highpoint of this restrained, 
delicate idiom can be seen in the famous madrasahs in Fez 
and Marrakesh. In al-Andalus, the power vacuum following 
the collapse of the Almohad empire allowed the dynasty of 
the Nasrids to annex Granada (1238). This satellite state of 
the kingdom of Castile lingered on for two centuries in 
anachronistic splendour until 1492, when it was the last place 
to fall in the Reconquista led by their Catholic Majesties 
Ferdinand and Isabella. The dynasty’s highwater mark 
coincided with that of its allies, the Merinids, culminating in 
the palatial complex of the Alhambra - more a fairy-tale 
apparition than a monument, and a poetic if melancholic 
finale to a glorious artistic flowering. 

The deposition of the last Fatimid caliph (1171) had brought 
Egypt back into the Sunni fold. It promptly passed into the 
hands of Saladin and the Kurdish Ayyubid dynasty. Crushing 
the Crusaders, they established regimes in the region compa¬ 
rable to those of the Seljuqs (the rulers of Anatolia in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries). Considered as the family’s 
personal property, the state was dismembered into a series of 
independent kingdoms, destroying whatever remained of the 
universality of the caliphate. In this period the arts followed 
the lines set down during the Fatimid era: the result, particu¬ 
larly in architecture, was a pared-down, implacable style 
enriched with reminiscences from the Seljuq age, yet recep¬ 
tive to elements borrowed from the Latin kingdoms of the 
Occident. 

In 1250 the Ayyubids were driven out by their own army of 
Turkish slaves, known as Mamluks; in 1260 the kingdoms of 
Aleppo and Damascus were swept aside by the invading 
Mongols. The Mamluks established a military regime, devising 
ceremonies and developing an imperial architecture devoted 
to the exultation of the sultanate. Admired as mighty con¬ 
querors with military qualities and revered for their inherently 
religious power, the sultans were also feared as the lords of 
cosmic forces based on archaic Turkic beliefs. Formidable on 
the battlefield, the Mamluks wrest the Holy Land from the 
Crusaders and even defeated the Mongol hordes. On the 
spiritual plane they made a great show of being mainstays of 
(true) Islam and opponents of the Shias, elevating Sunnism to 
the status of a state religion, rigidly enforced with preachers, 
ulama (theological scholars) and Sufis appointed and paid for 
by the government. Enthusiastic and prolific patrons of 
religious building, they erected mosques, madrasahs and 
khanaqah beside mausoleums in their honour. Many had 
grandiose and elaborate domes and opulent minarets erected 


to perpetuate their fame. The strict and measured aesthetic 
of the Fatimids was engulfed by an exuberant hotchpotch of 
architectural elements, structural clarity being drowned out by 
a haphazard plethora of decorative inlay, making Cairo into 
the most extravagant cityscape of the time. 

Their boundless appetite for luxury manifested itself in status 
symbols that were displayed publicly, nourished by a boom in 
the production of precious artefacts. Monarchs and members 
of the upper echelons of the military hierarchy frittered away 
vast sums on gorgeous furnishings and magnificent manu¬ 
scripts (handbooks as well as religious and literary tomes), 
embellished with page upon page of elegant illumination. 
Since mosques had to be lit with all due dignity, the output of 
glass lamps swelled - often wonderfully calligraphied with the 
sura of Light and the name of some illustrious patron, 
encouraging the rivalry between Cairo and Damascus. 
Containers and scent bottles, and paintings showing scenes 
of aristocratic life, were enormously popular, while the passion 
for metalwork gave rise to sumptuous and unusual pieces, 
at their acme in the supreme opulence of damaskeen. Dress 
played a fundamental role in social life and textile production 
was encouraged, counteracting a crisis affecting the market 
for silk with developments in that for carpeting, characterized 
by the peerless quality of the wool and polychrome richness 
dominated by cherry-red and geometric designs, the produc¬ 
tion and export of which became a crucial factor in the 
economy. 


Nas rid Sovereigns, 
painting in a vault in the 
Hall of the King, in the 
Alhambra 

Mid-i4 ,h century 
Granada, Spain 


Complex of 
Sultan Qait Bay 
Entryway 

1477 

Cairo, Egypt 
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Qubba Ba’adiyyn 
Dome 

c. 1117 

Marrakesh, Morocco 

The interior of the mosque is dominated by a fantastic cupola suspended on a complex system 
of arches over an octagon inserted into a square base whose relatively plain archways form a 
diaphanous light-filled screen behind counterparts inside. At the centre, supported by a series of 
polylobate arches set up over the summits of those below, stands the dazzling motif of the great 
dome derived from a mosaic prototype in the mosque at Cordoba. Subtly choreographed, the 
dappled light pours in through alternating arches and external windows, at one time embellished 
with stucco latticework glazed with coloured glass that must have made the interior still more 
vibrant and conferred on the semi-darkness a spellbinding atmosphere, perhaps still further 
enhanced by the waters babbling from the fountain below. The evocative ensemble of intersect¬ 
ing arches, deriving, like the cupola, from caliphate models, is reworked here in view of ‘anti- 
structural’ experiments in vogue in the Taifa kingdoms. This approach might well have influenced 
the otherwise ascetic Almoravids and resulted in elaborate formal solutions that apparently 
anticipate the analogous Baroque inventions of Guarino Guarini, where, however, the problems of 
load-bearing are resolved in a structurally far more complex fashion. 


Qubba Ba’adiyyn 

c. 1117 

Marrakesh, Morocco 

Like nearly all the religious buildings from 
that time, the Friday mosque in Marrakesh 
inaugurated by the Almoravid governor Ali 
Ibn Yusuf has disappeared, but what has 
survived is a rectangular kiosk, whose func¬ 
tion is still shrouded in mystery. It might 
have been destined to shade the ablution 
fountain from the sun, a type of structure 
whose history is far from clear; a commem¬ 
orative building like the Ka’ba at Mecca, 
whose rectangular shape it recalls; or else 
a princely pavilion annexed to the mosque, 
a parallel to the north dome of the Friday 
mosque at Isfahan, whose use is also any¬ 
how unknown. Although divorced from its 
purpose, this small building, practically 
unheralded in terms of shape and dimen¬ 
sions, represents a high point in Almoravid 
art. Currently the outside presents a char¬ 
acter of elegant sobriety, from the shifting 
surface peppered with refined polylobate 
windows with merlons of a typical Syrian 
flavour to the extrados of the cupola deco¬ 
rated with intersecting arch curves and a 
zigzag pattern. 
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Great Mosque 
Dome 

Completed c. 1136 
Tlemcen, Algeria 

The great Almoravid mosque at Tlemcen, with its thirteen aisles perpendicular to the qibla and a 
square courtyard fronting the roofed prayer hall, as well as numerous elements relating it to the 
Great Mosque of Cordoba, deviates from the latter in its earnest square pillars in place of 
columns and the double arches that bear the trussed roof. Utterly unprecedented, however, is the 
solution adopted for the cupola in the mihrab borne on arches with lambrequins. It is demon¬ 
strably close to examples in al-Andalus, and constituted from an audacious gossamer net in 
stucco fretwork crimped between twenty-four slender intersecting ribs that support the window¬ 
less cap of the dome at the centre. Natural light is here subject to metaphysical illumination and 
to the tangible splendour of the golden mosaic in the prototype at Cordoba. The intransigent 
ideology of the Almoravids, expressed so well through the bracing horseshoe arches on squat 
cruciform pillars of austerely ascetic religiosity in the Qarawiyyn Mosque at Fez, here assumes, 
under the impulse of the refined art of al-Andalus, hints of feathery delicacy. 
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Kutubiyya Ids Marrakesh Mosque 
Minbar 

Begun 1137 

Palace Badi, Marrakesh 

In spite of their coolly austere attitudes, the 
Almoravids, like the Almohads after them, 
fostered an art of extreme richness, here 
exemplified by the renowned minbar com¬ 
missioned as a kind of rival to the master¬ 
piece in the Great Mosque at Kairouan. The 
minbar of the Kutubiyya Mosque is, how¬ 
ever, mounted on wheels to allow it to be 
transported from the warehouse in which it 
was guarded into the mosque for the Friday 
predication. It was crafted in Cordoba, 
where another exceptionally famous minbar 
renowned for the quality of its polychrome 
inlay once existed but is now lost. The 
sides of the great minbar are skilfully clad 
with ivory and various woods, creating a 
geometrical inlay pattern of consummate 
equilibrium based on the eight-pointed star 
framed by small wooden panels in various 
shades, carved with plant motifs of faultless 
precision and unsurpassable refinement. 
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Fragment of cloth with figures of sphinx 
Late ii th -beginning of the 12 th century 
Silk and gold 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 

This priceless fragment was rediscovered in the cathedral of Burgo de Osma inside the tomb of 
Bishop Pedro, who had died in nog. The surviving part preserves one complete medallion and a 
fragment of a second representing two facing sphinxes with the tree of life at the centre. The 
border is constituted by a band with a figure of a man grasping the front paws of two gryphons 
standing next to him, a motif repeated four times in the same number of rings encircled by four 
floral roundels. An inscription cites Baghdad as the place of production and, in effect, analogies 
with Iraqi pieces are close, even if the piece was in fact woven in Spain, probably at Almeria. It is 
impossible today to establish with any certainty whether the cloth is a contemporary ‘counterfeit’ 
of the much-vaunted Baghdad output whose manufacture mark it reproduces, or whether it is 
more simply a copy ‘in the style of. 
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Kutubiyya Mosque 
Interior 

1158 

Marrakesh, Morocco 

On the pattern of the Qarawiyyn Mosque in 
Fez and the architecture from the ‘school of 
Susa’, the decor of the Kutubiyya Mosque 
introduces the accents of dry functionality 
typical of Almohad architecture, deriving 
from the reduction of every element to its 
essence. The ogival heads confer a power¬ 
ful yet serene sense of thrust onto the 
horseshoe arches. 


Kutubiyya Mosque 
Minaret 

Second half of the 12 th century 
Marrakesh, Morocco 

The sturdy square minaret, approximately 
sixty-eight metres high on a base of twelve, 
formed a prototype for the extraordinary 
minarets of Seville (such as the famous 
Giralda) and for the Hassan tower in Rabat. 
The square shaft is barely lit by a few 
windows corresponding to the stairway 
which are therefore asymmetric and framed 
by vast blind arches of attractive polyfoil 
tracery which is particularly impressive in 
the shifting rays of the sun. The upper zone 
comprises a blind arcade whose profile 
unfolds and intersects to form the motif 
known as a sebka, frequently employed in 
later architecture. The band on the stretch 
of wall above was once decorated with 
turquoise majolica, while the aedicule at the 
top recapitulates, in miniature, the motifs 
displayed below. 
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Mosque of aMHasan 
Minaret 
1195-1196 
Rabat, Morocco 

The superb, unfinished minaret of the 
mosque of al-Hasan, one of the most ambi¬ 
tious monuments ever undertaken in the 
Islamic world but abandoned shortly after 
work began due to the demise of the 
patron, is a digest of all the most important 
characteristics of mature Almohad art. If it 
had ever been finished, this immense 
mosque - of which only the first few col¬ 
umn drums were ever erected - would 
have been second in size only to the Great 
Mosque in Samarra. The heavy-looking 
tower constitutes an evolution of the 
minaret of the Kutubiyya in Marrakesh, 
although here the subsidiary insertions are 
developed with greater coherence. The 
decoration progresses from a completely 
plain lower level, via the intermediate - a 
majestic arch with internal lambrequins 
framing a double or triple blind lancet - up 
to the upper reaches, where a kind of tri¬ 
partite blind arcade is surmounted by a 
spectacular sebka at the peak. As the inci¬ 
dence of the sun alters, with each passing 
hour the light intensifies or tempers the 
crisp linearity of the architectonic motifs. 
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Standard 
Early 13 th century 

Saint Marfa la Real de Las Huelgas, 
Museum de Telas Medievales, Burgos 

After initially banning lavish tiraz and pre¬ 
cious materials, such as silk and gold, in 
woven cloth, the Almohads relaxed their 
rigour. Towards the end of their reign luxury 
goods came back into vogue, enhanced by 
the most elegant decoration, although the 
representation of human figures and ani¬ 
mals was still avoided. This parchment ban¬ 
ner embroidered with silk and gold thread 
was probably captured at the disastrous 
battle of Las Navas de Tolosa, in which the 
Almohad troops were definitively routed by 
a coalition of Christian armies under the 
command of Alfonso VI of Castile. Next to 
the quotation from sura 16 (vv. 10-12), with 
an exaltation of jihad and a description of 
paradise that awaits believers who perish in 
the field, the complex geometric decoration 
based on the eight-pointed star and 
squares seems to be arranged into a kind 
of mandala which perhaps once possessed 
an apotropaic function, furthered by the 
complicated numerical relationships that 
seem to underpin the composition. 


Page from the Bayad wa-Riyad 
(The Story ©f Bayad and Riyad) 

Late i2 ,h -early 13* century 
Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Rome 

The only illustrated manuscript from the 
Maghreb of the Almohad era to have come 
down to the present-day is an incomplete 
copy of a popular love story. Lacking con¬ 
clusive clues as to date and origin, of the 
fourteen surviving miniatures, some illus¬ 
trate genre scenes set in a garden with 
personages cheered by musicians. The 
motifs are reworked from contemporary 
Syrian and Mesopotamian production, with 
the introduction of elements for the most 
part familiar to Andalus readers, for whom 
a work that, in the eyes of some, was pro¬ 
duced in Granada or Seville, may have 
been destined. It is this backdrop that 
spawned the numerous miradores, lobate 
arches, the alternately coloured sections of 
wall, and the different bonds used in the 
building stone. Beyond offering a tantaliz¬ 
ing glimpse into the cultural life of the rul¬ 
ing classes of the time - with the gorgeous 
detail of the girls totally absorbed in the 
music and holding goblets of wine (a 
favourite subject that recurs in Almoravid 
textiles) - this precious manuscript is 
clearly the fruit of an elite tradition whose 
precedents are lost in the mists of time. 
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Bou Inaniyya Madrasa 
Detail of courtyard 

1350-1355, with major restoration between 
the 17 th and 20 th centuries 
Fez, Morocco 

Applied seamlessly in various materials, the 
refined idiom of Merinid art unfurls all over 
the decoration of the madrasah’s courtyard: 
carved and at times gilded wood, colourful, 
scored ceramics, stone and stucco (occa¬ 
sionally painted) all conspire to create an 
uninterrupted, vibrating surface. These 
techniques and materials liquefy solid 
architectural elements creating a refreshing 
oasis, a calm meeting-place that is at once 
adjacent to yet separate from the hustle 
and bustle of the suq. 






































Bou Inaniyya Madrasah 

1 350-i355, with major restoration between the 17 th and 20 th centuries 
Fez, Morocco 

The Merinids subsidized numerous madrasahs in order to ensure the inculcation of Sunnism and 
to check the rising tide of Sufism which was gnawing away at the religious basis for their author¬ 
ity, and to train loyal bureaucrats for their civil service. Such foundations are generally laid out 
around a high and relatively exiguous courtyard, paved in marble with a pool for ablutions in the 
centre. A projecting wooden roof with eaves supported on carved and painted consoles offers 
shade from the blazing sun, and there are various indispensable services, cells for students, 
sometimes arranged over a number of floors, and a prayer hall. 


Necropolis of Chellah 
Gateway 

1310-1339 

Rabat, Morocco 

On the hill outside Rabat, in an idyllic loca¬ 
tion dotted with remains of Roman villas, 

Abu al-Hasan decided to honour Abu Yacub 
Yusuf, who met his death at the battle of 
Algeciras, with a necropolis of a particular 
form, in which numerous other members of 
the Merinid dynasty were to be subse¬ 
quently interred. The enormous complex is 
ringed by what looks like a formidable 
defensive enceinte wall, though in fact its 
purpose is more metaphoric. An inscription 
defines it as ribat and exalts jihad. It stresses 
the role of the dynasty in defending and 
proselytizing the faith, to the detriment of 
the populace who, encouraged by the Sufi 
mystics, increasingly turned in religious 
matters to marabouts (saints and hermits 
and, by extension, their mausoleums, to 
which particular powers are still attributed). 
The monumental entrance is flanked by 
towers on an octagonal plan crowned by an 
unusual square summit, the transition to 
which is ensured by a stone muqarnas 
squinch: an imaginative variation on the 
typically Almohad motif of the gateway. 
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Ksour of Ait Arbi 
17 th —i8 m centuries 
Morocco 

In the region between the southern slopes of the Atlas and the Sahara the Berbers developed an 
architectural typology quite independent of that created in the larger imperial cities. It was 
designed to ensure safety for their extended families and their property, including harvests and 
livestock. The minimal component of this type of settlement, which had benefited from the sub¬ 
sidiary purpose of advertising the power of its occupiers, is the ksar (plural, ksour) - the fortified 
core of the village, constituted by a fence with square towers at the corners and a single entry¬ 
way. The living spaces, warehouses, stables and well were all disposed at different points along 
the perimeter wall, generally leaving an area free in the centre, both as a source of fresh air and 
a venue for communal activities. 




Amerhidil kasbah 
i8 ,h century 
Skoura, Morocco 

Berber architecture reflects the rugged lifestyles of populations who inhabit the unforgiving 
terrain of the slopes of the Atlas and the desert fringe. As if in a mirage, the land is dotted 
about with castles with turrets and battlements adorned with apotropaic motifs of a rustic but 
prepossessing elegance. Derived in the main from the traditional cloth woven by these nomadic 
peoples, their formal language is at once restrained and naive. The decoration, for the most part 
confined to the upper reaches, is composed of simple geometric motifs: lozenges, crosses, 
mihrabs, trees of life, scorpions, and meanders are deployed through an effective linear stylization 
that animates with ingenuous spontaneity the mud walls of these large and severe s+rongholds. 
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The Alhambra 
Palace of the Partal 
Early 14 th century 
Granada, Spain 

Practically a self-sufficient entity, the 
Alhambra was the splendid residence of 
the court in the Nasrid era. Although the 
original plantings of gardens, pastures and 
orchards have been rearranged, abused, 
and decimated over the years, the complex 
- in which the mirror-like waters, the foun¬ 
tains, and enfilades framed by archways all 
play a key role - still speaks volumes as to 
the strangely unreal atmosphere of life in 
that bygone age. 


The Alhambra 

Facade of the Cuarfo de Comares 

1370 

Granada, Spain 

Overlooked by a sheltered courtyard, the 
fagade of the Cuarto de Comares was sat¬ 
urated with ornaments whose magnificence 
today has been compromised by the 
removal of the stucco decoration that also 
lined the side walls. The elaborate coloured 
panels that would have conferred dazzling 
vitality have long since been taken down, 
ruining the hallowed sense of rhythm and 
order. On the other hand the original treat¬ 
ment of the space remains perceptible, the 
interior resembling as it were a precious 
casket with elaborately embroidered sides. 
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The Alhambra 
Patio de Los Leones 
Second half of the 14 th century 
Granada, Spain 

The Alhambra is a vast walled complex boasting apartments, steam baths, service wings and gar¬ 
dens of various shapes and sizes combined with refreshing freedom and realized over a consider¬ 
able period of time. The beating heart of all this poetry, the extraordinary Patio de Los Leones, pro¬ 
vides an evanescent precipitation of its vaporous architectural ingredients. The delicately framed 
arches resting on colonnettes whose slenderness points up the immateriality of the walls above 
establish a material limit to the vibrant surface of the fretted moulded stucco. The finest qualities of 
the aesthetic conception of the Alhambra - that otherwise might appear trite and repetitive - 
reside precisely in the manner in which the structure fissures into infinite variations of light and 
shadow. As the daylight changes, the arches and walls become ethereal, an illusion that echoes 
the spiritual climate that presided over the birth of the complex, a fragile and dreamlike apparition 
of a glorious, eternal sunset, vulnerable and protean - like earthly existence itself. 
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Vase of ‘Alhambra’ type 

1350 

Museo Nacional de Arte 
Hispanomusulman, Granada 

The royal enceinte at the Alhambra has 
yielded objects of extraordinary quality, 
both imported and produced locally. This 
latter group includes a series of ceramic 
vases of monumental dimensions with 
wing-shaped handles magnificently deco¬ 
rated in lustre known as ‘Alhambra vases’, 
because various examples were unearthed 
in the palace in the eighteenth century. 
Eight of these pieces have survived in a 
reasonable condition; together with count¬ 
less fragments, they demonstrate the 
spread of prestigious pieces which, with an 
average height of well over a metre, appear 
to have been the largest wares in this tech¬ 
nique. The object illustrated, from Malaga, 
belongs to the most recent type, character¬ 
ized by a more elongated and elegant 
shape and nearly entirely covered with daz¬ 
zling cobalt blue and gold decorations. It 
shows a brace of gazelles facing each 
other, while the calligraphy, which in earlier 
examples proudly strode with great angular 
letters over the body of the vase, is reduced 
here to a modest ribbon of cursive script 
round the belly. 
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Citadel of Aleppo 
Keep and access bridge 

13 th century 
Syria 

The natural features of the hillock in the 
middle of Aleppo had made it an ideal site 
for defensive structures since prehistory. 
After the victories of Saladin over the Cru¬ 
saders its key role as a stronghold in the 
control of Syria was bolstered further; his 
son al-Malik al-Zahir Ghazi converted it into 
a formidable war machine bristling with the 
most modern developments in military 
technique, a process accelerated by a state 
of constant belligerence. The entrance was 
protected by a brace of powerful keeps 
crowned by a series of embrasures at the 
end of a defiant access bridge additionally 
guarded by a forepart tower. The latter was 
joined and further raised in the Mamluk 
period with an immense structure as identi¬ 
fiable by the two-colour inlay around the 
windows. A colossal ditch was dug all 
around the hill to make the slope higher 
and steeper. Entirely flagged with reused 
stone, material thrown down from the 
restored and upgraded walls would have 
had a lethal effect on anyone bold enough 
to try to scale them or undermine them with 
tunnels. 
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AhAqmar Mosque 

Fagade 

1125 

Cairo, Egypt 

The little al-Aqmar Mosque of 1125 reveals obvious innovative characteristics - the walls, for 
instance, which can in all likelihood be ascribed to planners from Armenia. Contrary to custom, 
moreover, the plan is longitudinal, while the fagade, placed at a slant with respect to the main 
range, runs parallel to the road and not to the qibla in what is an unusual preoccupation with 
urban siting. Although of modest dimensions, its powerful decorative synthesis, realized with a 
perfect mastery of the new Fatimid formal syntax that is enhanced by the skilful use of 
stonework, makes it one of most memorable sites in all Cairo. As in pre-Tulunid times, the motifs 
contrast with a plain background strewn with arabesques. The monumental inscription in Kufic 
constitutes an essential ingredient in the decorative ensemble; especially worthy of note are the 
arabesques at the top of the ascenders standing out against a backdrop of flourishes. Particu¬ 
larly effective too is the deployment of muqarnas in the square crown above the niches flanking 
the entrance and the latter’s huge lunette (a throwback to Coptic precedents), where the theme 
of the drop arch and the shell are knit into a remarkable expression of serene authority that was 
destined to leave a profound mark on later architecture, a new formal conception conveyed by 
the volumes of the domes. 


Madrasah of al-Salih Najm al-Din 

Ay y ub 

Minaret 

1243 

Cairo, Egypt 

The minaret of the madrasah of al-Salih 
Najm al-Din Ayyub is the only one of its era 
to have survived to the present-day virtually 
intact. The lower reaches of the tower pre¬ 
serve traces of drop-arched panels with 
rabbetted stucco of singular energy. In the 
octagonal upper section a series of elegant 
lobate openings is surmounted by a crown 
of spiky muqarnas on which stands the 
sturdy crowning piece with alternating 
widths of chunky ribbing. The minaret is an 
optimal example of the dynamic equilibrium 
between form and decoration that was 
fated to be eclipsed by the pretentious and 
showy proliferation of Mamluk decorative¬ 
ness. 
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‘Arenberg Basin’ 

1239-1249 

Copper alloy with silver inlay 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington 

The Mongol invasions forced countless craftsmen in Asian countries to seek safety elsewhere, 
taking with them their technical expertise and a rich baggage of iconography. Their talent had a 
revitalizing impact on the art of damaskeen which materialized in products of exceptional quality 
made throughout the Mamluk age both for the wealthy and elegant local market and for export. 
Vases in bronze with silver inlay constituted moreover an acceptable substitute for those in pre¬ 
cious metals - the cost of which naturally restricted them solely to the upper echelons of society 
- contributing to the runaway success of this type of ware. The ‘Arenberg Basin’ was made for 
al-Malik al-Salih Ayyub, sultan of Cairo and Damascus: the decoration is tightly organized into 
four bands arranged harmoniously up the curving sides. The top boasts magnificent examples of 
angular calligraphy, the ascenders twisting into intricate designs. In the middle, various groups of 
knights are separated by floral motifs, with a thin contour which passes elegantly from the band 
above to that below to twist into polyfoil medallions. 
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Ai-Wasiti (13th century), 
page from a manuscript of the 
Maqamat (picaresque stories) 
of al-Hariri (12 th century) 

1237 

Bibliotheque Nationale de France, Paris 

The faithful and amusing miniatures illus¬ 
trating the picaresque adventures related in 
the attractive short stories of al-Hariri accu¬ 
rately portray the many facets of Arab mer¬ 
chant society. Described from the inside 
with unbridled vivacity, they provide an 
incomparable snapshot that seems more 
reliable than any other source, literary or 
not The only possible iconographic parallel 
is with certain priceless articles of metal¬ 
work, whose greater stylization, lack of 
colour and grandiose elegance, however, 
meant that they tended to eschew the 
depiction of authentic slices of life. Jour¬ 
neys by boat, no less than those by camel 
caravan, occupy an important place in the 
Maqamat, since both were integral to trade 
and essential to those concerned with it - 
such as the merchants shown here gazing 
out through the parapet on the bridge of 
the vessel. The elegantly dressed captain 
seated at the stern mans the rudder and 
handles the sails assisted by a crew of 
blacks, probably slaves. 
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Al-Azhar Mosque 
Courtyard with minarets 
io’ h —15 th centuries, Mamluk 
Cairo, Egypt 

The Mamluks gave Cairo its countenance 
of a city dominated by innumerable striking 
domes and minarets towering over narrow 
medieval lanes and displaying a prolifera¬ 
tion of forms and fantastic profiles that 
sometimes verge on the eccentric. Even 
venerable institutions did not escape this 
architectural outpouring, as shown by the 
historic al-Azhar Mosque. The porch 
erected by the Fatimid caliph al-Hafiz in the 
first half of the thirteenth century was pep¬ 
pered by minarets, each characterized by 
details and artistic excursions that are not 
always flawless, but each a monument to 
the prestige of some grand patron. 
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Complex of Sultan Hasan and the Rifa’i Mosque 

1356-1362 (and subsequent restorations), 1869-1912 
Cairo, Egypt 

The towering mass of blind wall that dominates the heart of the city at the foot of the citadel is in 
fact a gigantic complex with four madrasahs and a Friday mosque, as well as a mausoleum in an 
annex commissioned by Sultan Hasan al-Nasir, together making up the largest Islamic monu¬ 
ment in Egypt. His additions include the minaret to the right and the colossal cupola in the back¬ 
ground. The propaganda purpose of the ensemble is manifest in the oversized external walls 
through which the windows of the madrasah open over four towering floors. A compact and 
severe block, ponderous rather than grandiose, its language is articulated into an unconvincing 
statement of formal power. Given its structure, the complex was used on more than one occa¬ 
sion as a fortress, although the cupola had to be rebuilt after damage by cannon fire. The out¬ 
landish minarets and domes of various forms visible in front of the complex are Mamluk, while 
the Rifa’i Mosque in the background was erected in the Mamluk style in the dying years of the 
Ottoman Empire. 
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Mosque of Sultan Hasan 

Wall of the qibla on the main iwan 

1356-1362 
Cairo, Egypt 

The iwan with the qibla wall, unfolding beneath an immense and relatively plain vault in a flam¬ 
boyant symphony of marble illuminated by the blaze of modern lamps - replicas of originals - is 
the largest of the Islamic Middle Ages and seems derived from the impressive models of the 
Byzantine Empire. The monumental marble minbar, crowned by an unfortunate carved bulb, is 
among the biggest and most pretentious of the period. The grille on the left allows access to the 
mausoleum of the Sultan in line with the qibla. The vast stucco inscription in a solemn Kufic 
script of typically Mamluk taste is encircled by floral motifs and quotes the beginning of the sura 
of Victory (XXIV, 1-3). 
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Mosque of Sultan Hasan 
Mihrab 

1356-1362 
Cairo, Egypt 

The sumptuously decorated mihrab is 
adorned with architectural moulds in white 
marble in the lower zones and in gold on 
the upper. At the height of the capitals, 
probably spolia and richly gilded, there 
unfurls a band of gold showing elegant 
blind trefoil arches above which runs an 
inscription in thulth characters, a favourite 
in the Mamluk age for its elegance. Over 
the niche, the name of Allah is repeated 
three times, emblazoning the half-dome 
and illuminating the sultan at his prayers. 
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Mausoleum of Sultan Barquq 

Khanaqah 

1410 

Cairo, Egypt 

The mausoleum of Sultan Barquq in Cairo 
is an outsized example of how the Mamluks 
turned their funerary monuments into an 
instrument of self-aggrandizement and 
dynastic propaganda. In the present case, 
the builder had no hesitation in providing a 
sizable khanaqah - or monastic complex - 
with a vast fagade flanked by two minarets, 
as well as a suite of lodgings for monks 
and all requisite facilities. There is also a 
hypostyle mosque with domes on octago¬ 
nal pillars and a minbar for Friday prayer, 
and a courtyard with a fountain for ablu¬ 
tions, in addition to the two immense 
mausoleums on towering cupolas, one 
dedicated to the sultan and the other to his 
wife and daughters. 




Mausoleum of Sultan Barquq 

Dome 

1410 

Cairo, Egypt 

This complex formulates a positive apothe¬ 
osis of the sultan and his lineage. Their 
names are recalled forever in the prayers of 
monks who transformed the burial place 
into a centre of a cult. Pilgrims would come 
in droves to earn baraka, asking the sultan 
for favours of every kind and expressing 
their gratitude with prayers and offerings. 
The beams of light slicing through the 
dome exalt the motif of an exploding star in 
the apex of the cupola in what is an obvi¬ 
ous reference to paradise where the spirit 
of the sultan now dwells. 
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Necropolis of Amir Azrumuk 
Northern mausoleum 

1503 

Cairo, Egypt 

Stone domes were a characteristic of 
architecture in Mamluk Egypt, without 
equivalent in other edifices of the Islamic 
world. The earliest were realized at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, the 
acme in terms of technique and aesthetic 
being attained towards the end of the fif¬ 
teenth. With the Ottoman conquest of 1517, 
this costly architectural custom was aban¬ 
doned as the new political regime scattered 
the patron classes. Among the later and 
most interesting domes is that of the emir 
Azrumuk, one of thousands of functionaries 
in the service of Sultan Qansuh Abu Sa’id, 
remarkable for a splendid decoration of flo¬ 
ral motifs between which shimmer droplets 
of blue majolica, unique of their kind. The 
original purity of the form, inherited from 
the Ayyubids and expressed initially with 
geometric clarity, has been tempered, one 
might say, Iranized by the delicate transition 
between rectilinear and curved forms and 
reaffirmed in the mildly manneristic lyricism 
of the floral motifs. This emblematic monu¬ 
ment, where decorative superstructure 
plays a role of prime importance, can be 
said to mark the end of the heyday of 
Mamluk art. 
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Jug 

Late 14 th century 

Brass inlaid with silver and gold 

British Museum, London 

The most significant change in metallurgy 
during the Mamluk era compared to its pre¬ 
decessor lies less in innovations of a tech¬ 
nical character than in style and iconogra¬ 
phy. The exceptionally refined figured 
decorations made by the craftsmen of 
Mosul or executed in their style (such as 
the ‘Arenberg Basin’) are now replaced by 
practically non-figurative ornaments domi¬ 
nated by a broad, intricate calligraphy. As in 
the architecture of the period, epigraphy 
pandered to the overbearing egocentrism 
of the nobility, as demonstrated by large- 
size inscriptions of formidable impact, as 
well as by embellishments and elaborate 
variants, such as the almost flamboyant ter¬ 
minations of the letters in thulth characters 
here. Although of small dimensions, the 
designs in the medallion are of exceptional 
refinement and employ motifs taken from 
Chinese imports. The presence of gold and 
silver in relatively modest quantities indi¬ 
cates that the work was executed in a 
period of severe inflation. 
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Muhammad ben Yacub Ibn Hazzam 
ahHuttali (attributed, 14 th century) 
Leaf from The book of horsemanship 

Copied 1474 

Russian Academy of Sciences, 

St Petersburg 

Originating in the Persian domain, this kind 
of handbook flourished particularly in Syria 
and Egypt in the ambit of the Crusades, 
becoming a kind of encyclopaedia Indis¬ 
pensable for any well-connected important 
man at the time, it was required reading for 
the Mamluk elite, who were trained from 
infancy in special schools of horsemanship. 
The game of polo, illustrated here, was one 
of the best-loved sports of the ‘young lions’ 
of the time. 


Muhammad ben Yacub Ibn Hazzam 
al-Hutiali (attributed, 14 th century) 

Leaf from The book of horsemanship 

Copied 1474 

Russian Academy of Sciences, 

St Petersburg 

The sections dedicated to the art of war 
proper are illustrated with elaborate dia¬ 
grams representing various manoeuvres: 
here, in naskh script, it demonstrates how 
the cavalry should be grouped for battle, at 
first forming a ring before moving outwards 
to form a series of hooks so as to crush the 
adversary. 
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Mosque lamp decorated with the 
donor's coat-of-arms 
14 th century 

Museo del Bargello, Florence 

As far as the art of glass is concerned, the 
Mamluks inherited the technical expertise 
of manufactures in Cairo and Syria which, 
even in the Ayyubid age, had devised lavish 
chromatic effects that were partially aban¬ 
doned in favour of innovations obtained 
from progress in handling enamelling and 
gilding. Enamel was applied cold, in a man¬ 
ner similar to that in ceramics and metal¬ 
work, before being fired at a low tempera¬ 
ture. The decorative elements were 
underscored by red enamel and applied in 
white, yellow, pink, purple, green and blue 
to marvellous effect. The signature product 
was the mosque lamp, the most wide¬ 
spread model standing some forty centime¬ 
tres high with a swelling body and broad 
foot, and a wide, markedly evased neck and 
six rings on the shoulder from which it was 
suspended by chains. The flame came from 
a wick inserted into a glass container filled 
with oil. Besides floral motifs, calligraphy 
was the most frequent ornamental adjunct, 
varying elegantly from lamp to lamp and 
often inscribed with the sura of Light which 
could thus be seen glowing evocatively 
through the glass. 


Twelve-colour carpet 

16 th century 

Silk 

Museum fur Angewandte Kunst, Vienna 

Among the most widespread products of 
the late Mamluk period are a number of 
knotted-pile carpets, one group of which is 
identifiable through a number of specific 
techniques and designs that can be pre¬ 
cisely characterized as ‘Mamluk’. Except for 
a unicum in silk, Mamluk rugs were woven 
in wool of optimum quality, particularly 
sheer and brilliant, embellished by a rich 
palette of intense colours: lacquer red, 
deep blue, green and, to a lesser extent, 
yellow and ivory. The most common design 
is based on octagonal geometric elements, 
generally with the largest motif positioned 
in the centre and smaller ones gathered in 
the main field, although these appear on 
occasion in coloured zones bestowing a 
lively effect on the surface. The repertoire 
of motifs includes cartouches, multifoils, 
octagons, hexagons, triangles and stylized 
vegetal elements. The border, for the most 
part relatively broad, may echo the internal 
pattern or use different shapes and colours. 
The overall effect is one of strength which 
is occasionally overplayed. 
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THE SELJUQS 



The Seljuqs (Selguk) were one of the many Turkic clans of Cen¬ 
tral Asia that migrated progressively westwards. Converted to 
Sunni Islam from shamanism, they were at first employed as 
mercenaries in wars between various potentates who were 
nominally dependent on Baghdad. In 1055, after engaging the 
Fatimids of Cairo, they freed Baghdad from the Shia Buyids, 
proclaiming themselves defenders of orthodoxy and receiving 
from the caliph - though by now lacking any real authority - the 
title of sultans. In course of the ninth century they coalesced 
into a formidable ruling class known as the Great Seljuqs who 
swept from Samarkand down to Iraq, whence they campaigned 
to wrest Anatolia from Byzantium, so establishing the state of 
the Seljuqs of Rum. 

They ruled over countries and peoples who for the most part 
shared the Persian language and culture, although they were 
controlled by a small aristocracy of Turkmen. Towards the end of 
the eleventh century their kingdom attained its greatest splen¬ 
dour thanks to able administration on the part of Persian and 
Arabic civil servants who also gave a huge fillip to developments 


in architecture. Apart from numerous madrasahs, needed to 
inculcate orthodoxy in a mostly Shia country, they erected 
palaces, mosques, hospitals, hostels, hammams and turbes 
(mausoleums). Roads, bridges and caravanserais were built to 
ensure security and speed for commercial traffic, increasing at 
the same time the pace of cultural exchange. The wealth thus 
amassed favoured growth in luxury goods production, while a 
new open-mindedness in cultural matters fostered anti-conven¬ 
tional philosophy and poetry culminating in the work of Omar 
Khayyam and Nezami Ganjavi. 

By the end of the eleventh century, however, this situation was 
already being undermined by splinter groups led by warlords or 
various offshoots of the royal family. The Turkic conception of 
the state as personal patrimony often set the ruling aristocrats 
at odds with the demands of a centralized bureaucracy. As the 
empire fractured into a host of local principalities exposed to 
Ayyubid expansionism in the south and the shah of the 
Khorezm in the north, the situation was compounded by pene¬ 
tration from Christians taking part the Crusades. 


Relief from the 
Seljuq city walls 

c. 1222 

Konya, Turkey 


Palace of Kubadabad 
Wall tiles 

c. 1227 

Karatay Medrese Muzesi, Konya 
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In spite of a turbulent history, the Seljuq epoch witnessed some 
extraordinary results in the artistic field in what was a seamless 
continuum with the ‘Abbasid age as pursued by the Buyids, 
Ghaznavids and Ghorids, since the new rulers inherited a sub¬ 
stantial proportion of these kingdoms. Earlier conceptions were 
assimilated and deployed with exciting grandeur in novel experi¬ 
ments that provided the bases for all later art in Asia: double¬ 
shell domes; ribs; bays of unprecedented span; minarets which 
became ever taller and more slender; mihrabs decorated with 
gloriously exuberant stucco; decorations of unheralded richness 
and expressive power; and miniatures that couple consummate 
technical virtuosity with a unique talent for storytelling. 

With inexhaustible imagination, architects and craftsmen not 
only learned how to exploit the characteristics of their materials 
to the utmost - in particular brick and ceramics deployed with a 
rationality coupled to inexhaustible creativity - but also acquired 
the skill and daring required to plug a rigorous, essentially geo¬ 
metric repertory into the intensely symbolic matrix of Persian 
culture. Surfaces emblazoned with perfect geometrical patterns 
gave rise to a coherent aesthetic approach, conjoining the virile 
spirituality and the unquenchable thirst for self-affirmation of the 
Turkmen with the ancestral sense of measure and harmony 
tinged with the lyricism of the Iranians. Putting both the 
resources available and recent technical progress to good use, 
the Seljuqs oversaw a golden age of architecture and art in 
Central Asia that can be defined as ‘Classical’ in a sense analo¬ 
gous to the term as applied to the Athenian artistic experience 
in the age of Pericles. 

In 1071 the Seljuqs began the conquest of Anatolia. When the 
campaign was concluded, they continued to Constantinople, 
establishing a capital first at Nicaea and then, after that city fell 
into the hands of the Crusaders, at Konya, which became the 
nerve centre of an immense territory (1097). Such fresh con¬ 
quests entailed the creation of a new state, rich and powerful, 
known as the Seljuqs of Rum - that is, ‘Roman’, a word that 
identified the Byzantines in the Arab-speaking world. It was to 
adopt its definitive shape over a period of approximately a hun¬ 
dred years. Riven by interminable internecine conflicts and war¬ 
ring Crusaders, Byzantines and other Muslim powers, it had to 
forge a see-saw of alliances for practical, economic or political - 
though never religious - reasons. Anatolia ended up as a nat¬ 
ural habitat for the Turks, unlike the other regions controlled by 
the Seljuqs where domination by Turkic-speaking peoples never 
resulted in the ousting of local ethnic and cultural elements. 
Despite the debilitating conflict with the Ayyubids, the brief 
interlude prior to the Mongol invasion constitutes the zenith of 
the kingdom. During this time the patronage of the court and of 
a few dignitaries led to the construction of some of the greatest 
monuments of the era, providing a springboard for the magnifi¬ 
cence of much later Turkish art. 

The arrival of the Mongols in 1243 occasioned widespread dis¬ 
ruption and pillage, and, from 1246, the sultanate of Rum was 
relegated to being a vassal state of the llkhanids before (in 
1308) being relegated to a mere province, without this incurring 
noteworthy changes in the artistic or architectural fields. Its 
social structure and wealth were not seriously jeopardized, as 



demonstrated by the uninterrupted realization of structures of 
great majesty in all the beylics into which the kingdom had been 
divided which, though weighed down by tribute, benefited from 
a trading zone stretching from the Mediterranean to China. 
Under the formal control of the llkhanids, the flowering of Seljuq 
art in Anatolia produced some gloriously innovative works. This 
thirty-year period lasting from the conquest of Iran to that of 
Anatolia corresponds to two generations, a period during which 
the Turkic arrivals assimilated the culture of the subject country 
and became, as it were, ‘Iranicized’. 

In spite of common cultural roots, Anatolian architecture was 
radically different from Iranian; first and foremost because 
dressed stone replaced brickwork, allowing the realization of 
structures of potently rugged stereometric design, but without 
that ability to transfigure matter through light characteristic of 
Persian edifices. The classic plan with an open courtyard and 
four iwans typical of Persian and Central Asian architecture was 
mostly replaced by a covered structure based on a system of 
domes on pillars, or more rarely by a flat roof on columns. The 
search for a unified space, particularly in mosques, sanctioned 
solutions with domes. While the number of supports was 
reduced, cupolas billowed and the central axes swelled, a course 
that was later to culminate in the architecture of the Ottomans. 
This more advanced, sculptural conception, often leading to vir¬ 
tuoso feats of geometric stone-carving, was promoted by 
Armenian architects and craftsmen, as well as Byzantines, Geor¬ 
gians and Syrians, who contributed that muscular power which 
is the hallmark of their works. Compared with the more abstract 
Persian poetics, sustained by an intuition of the lyricism of cre¬ 
ation and by a world view informed by the fantastic, Anatolian 
architecture evinces greater physicality, determined by and ana¬ 
lyzed through the solid materiality of stone. It opts for undemon¬ 
strative, austere constructions - though with intermittent spates 
of visionary imagination - that undercut the canonical and ratio¬ 
nal significance of the Islamic conception of art, infiltrating it with 
an unexpected and uncontrollable surge of elements originating 
in an ethnic, ancestral substrate rooted in tribe and totem. 


Qobandede Koprusii 

1297-1298 
Erzurum, Turkey 


Fragment from a carpet 
13 th century 

From the Eshrefoglu mosque 

at Beyshehir 

Keir Collection, London 
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Friday mosque 
Southern iwan , minarets 
and ceramic decoration 

Isfahan, Iran 

The mosque constitutes an impressive 
example of the sheer power and unadorned, 
noble solemnity of Seljuq architecture. 

The original ‘Abbasid and Buyid structure 
was enlarged - and later altered with the 
addition of new ranges and more impor¬ 
tantly with a majolica cladding - but it 
most clearly bears the Seljuq imprint that 
characterizes all successive developments 
in Persian architecture down to the 
present day. 

While from outside the mosque seems 
absorbed into the bazaar, upon arrival in the 
vast courtyard the visitor finds himself in 
another dimension, all hush and grandeur. 
The huge space is dominated by four 
colossal iwans opening to the centre of the 
two-tiered archways entirely lined in 
ceramic mosaics from a later era. The iwan 
(late ninth century) that leads to the hall of 
the mihrab is decorated with ceramics of 
particular intensity and quality (fifteenth- 
seventeenth centuries). Above them 
unfolds the solemn bulk of the brick cupola, 
spectacularly flanked by two Timurid-type 
minarets added in the era of the Ak 
Qoyunlu, at the end of the fifteenth century. 




















































Friday mosque 

Rooms northeast of the hall with the southern cupola 

9 th —12 th centuries 
Isfahan Iran 

The innovation with respect to the hypostyle hall mosque of the ‘Abbasid age (partly recorded 
from excavations) is abundantly clear: not only are the dimensions decidedly more ample, but the 
four iwans disrupt the simplicity of the original rhythm, breaking with unexpected and dramati¬ 
cally monumental surges over the sides of the riwaq and conferring new relevance to the dome 
in front of a mihrab of astonishing proportions. The large southern hall is articulated around the 
central cupola, set somewhat hesitantly upon massive pillars (perhaps prior to the definitive plan); 
it is subdivided into small bays roofed by small-sized and individualized cupolas, at times left 
open to the sky to let daylight into the enormous space. Sober and functional, the deployment of 
brick is typically Seljuq. Columns and pillars lack both base and capital, while the barrels display 
trademark motifs impressed by forms applied to the mortar between them. Certain column-cum- 
pilasters display instead a more ‘plastic’ decoration created through a special brick course, as 
can be seen in particular in the rooms to the left of the large covered hall. These architectural 
elements are most likely to have been taken from the no longer extant ‘Abbasid building (the 
surface of the circular pillars is handled in a way similar to the mosque at Nayn) and redeployed 
in situ. The endless series of halls is articulated into nearly five hundred bays; those of the Seljuq 
era in particular are covered with an astonishing and fascinating variety of brick-built cupolas and 
vaults, often showing innovative technical solutions, at times very similar to certain developments 
in European Gothic, to the point that some scholars have proposed the possibility of a stylistic 
influence or relationship. 


Friday mosque 
North dome 

1088 

Isfahan, Iran 

The most significant element in this whole 
complex is the small but exceptional cupola 
to the north. Although its function is not at 
all clear, it was commissioned by Taj al- 
Mulk, a personal enemy of the minister 
Nizam al-Mulk, patron of the south dome. 
The peerless beauty of this structure does 
not stem from its dimensions but from its 
style. Every element has been meticulously 
weighed up; as organic as a musical com¬ 
position, it has been organized into an 
absolutely unified ensemble, the formal 
perfection of which elevates its modest 
materials. With no concessions to external 
appearances, it amounts to an austere rev¬ 
elation of the superior order of things, at 
once rational and poetic, both premise and 
promise of a later and more authentic state 
of consciousness. 
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Friday mosque 

io ih —12 th centuries 
Ardestan, Iran 

One of the purest examples of the classic Seljuq four -iwan court is found at Ardestan, where the 
austerity and asceticism of the unsullied solemnity of Seljuq architecture has not been modified 
by the later addition of ceramic decoration. The spacious iwan , whose gaping void acts as a 
counterpoint to the minor arches, probably served for instruction, social life, meditation and per¬ 
sonal prayer, providing private spaces each suited to an hour, season and temperature. Accord¬ 
ing to the most widely held hypothesis this type of four-/Wan structure derives from the 
madrasah, in its turn an adaptation of the traditional Persian dwelling, articulated around a court¬ 
yard with four arches and a side entrance. The custom of doming the mihrab hall is one of the 
more typical characteristics of Seljuq architecture and later of Persian architecture in general. 
Beneath the shady domes, the somewhat severe colour scheme was alleviated by carpets dis¬ 
posed in what was clear allusion to paradise. 





















Dome in the mihrab hall 
in the Friday mosque 
10 th —12 th centuries 
Ardestan, Iran 

The interior decoration of Seljuq mosques 
remains hypothetical since the original ele¬ 
ments have either disappeared or been 
replaced by more recent decorative 
schemas. The handful of ragged-looking 
stucco panels that survive, often painted in 
vibrant colours, imply that the contrast with 
the subdued, warm tonality of the brickwork 
must surely have produced amazing - and 
in some cases perhaps strident - effects. 
The cupola preserves the original subdivi¬ 
sions into sixteen sections decorated with a 
stucco diamond pattern. As the experiment 
does not appear to have been repeated, 
perhaps the composition was poorly 
received. 


Friday mosque 
Mihrab 
Late 11 th century 
Ardestan, Iran 

The architectural decoration of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries is plentiful and dra¬ 
matically expressive. It is, however, far from 
easy to interpret precisely, particularly when 
the geometry underpinning it proves hard 
to identify. Over the course of time, the 
mihrab acquired ever greater importance 
even in architectural contexts, and ended 
up assimilated into a sort of mock monu¬ 
mental gate. Here the masterful use of 
stucco attains an overpowering level of 
expressivity, above all as regards the mod¬ 
est decorative vocabularies of the mosques 
of the time. 

The mihrab of the Friday mosque in 
Ardestan dating to the end of the ninth 
century is an excellent example of the by 
then mature harmony between rectilinear 
and curved elements, together with 
abstract-plant decoration and script, form¬ 
ing a fascinating agglomeration of inextri¬ 
cable motifs in stucco and brickwork. The 
exuberant vitality is conjugated therefore 
with architectural forms and inscriptions 
which, scarcely distinguishable from the 
luxuriantly floral forms, celebrate at once 
the patron and the faith. However, as with 
other Seljuq creations, it seems as if the 
architectonic structure, with its inbuilt ratio¬ 
nality, has to struggle manfully to keep in 
check the impetuous and exuberant world 
within. 
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Gunbad-e Kabud (‘Blue Dome’) 

1196 

Maragheh, Iran 

The Gunbad-e Kabud is one of a remark¬ 
able group of mausoleums in the city of 
Maragheh, at the time among the most 
important in the country. In it can be seen 
evidence of progressive formal refinement 
and decorative motifs absent from older 
examples. The decagonal plan with cylindri¬ 
cal ribs supports the same number of lofty 
arcades, terminating in muqarnas over 
which the pyramidal top-piece, probably 
twelve-sided, erupts. The lower section 
corresponding to the crypt is in dressed 
stone coursed along a low-lying plinth. 





Mausoleums 

1068 and iog3 
Kharaghan, Iran 

The symbolic significance of the burial- 
place is exemplified by two remarkable 
mausoleums at Kharaghan, seriously dam¬ 
aged in the earthquake of 2002. The brick 
structure and the intricate cladding revert 
to Samanid prototypes, but the accentua¬ 
tion placed on the buttressing and the 
dome - constructed as a double hull of 
which only the inner shell survives intact - 
betrays a more aggressive and sculptural 
aesthetic which is typically Turkish. The 
octagonal plan vehicles explicit symbolism 
to eternal life and paradise conceived as 
eight gardens entered by eight gateways. 


Detail of the mausoleum 

1093 

Kharaghan, Iran 

The decoration of the more recent mau¬ 
soleums, to the right in illustration, is partic¬ 
ularly lavish and of high quality: each of the 
eight sides with the buttresses is different. 
Rightly considered as a masterpiece on a 
par with its neighbour, it stands out even 
among Seljuq constructions for the singular 
variety of decorated motifs that deploy an 
unusually eye-catching and inventive reper¬ 
tory. 
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Gunbad-e Kabud (‘Blue Dome’) 

Detail of the decoration 

1196 

Maragheh, Iran 

The decorative ‘weave’ of the middle zone 
extends over two levels: in the foreground, 
in clear relief, whole rounded tile-bricks 
alternate with grooved ones. Fracturing in 
the sunlight, they overlay a second, analo¬ 
gous but independent design constructed 
out of five- and six-pointed stars. This over¬ 
lay constitutes as it were a ground for the 
other, which gradually emerges in the light, 
giving definition to the pattern above and 
illuminating the shaded zones. The brick¬ 
work on the upper surface displays instead 
a busy geometrical lattice based on a com¬ 
plex pattern generated by the five-pointed 
star, creating a delicate but never haphaz¬ 
ard brick lacework that is set off wonder¬ 
fully by changes in the incident light. 
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Ribat-e Mahi Caravanserai 
Detail of the decor on the entryway 

12 th cen turies 
Sarakhs, Iran 

Not far from the Ribat-e Sharaf stands 
another remarkable caravanserai, currently 
reduced to a heap of ruins, called the 
Ribat-e Mahi. This should be seen in the 
context of the city of Sarakhs, an important 
stopping-place in the ninth century on the 
then flourishing Silk Road. According to 
legend, the Ribat-e Mahi was constructed 
by the great monarch Mahmud of Ghazni 
on the occasion of an event concerning the 
epic poet Firdusi. The original structure in 
all likelihood dates back to the ninth cen¬ 
tury and was revamped perhaps in 1154, in 
conjunction with the nearby caravanserai; 
this might be deduced from the fact that 
the gates flanking the towers seem to have 
been altered. Especial attention has been 
lavished on the entrances. In spite of dete¬ 
rioration over the centuries, the sunlight 
transfigures their elaborate stucco motifs, 
enhancing the magnificent graphic articula¬ 
tion of the design, a mix of geometric, floral 
and calligraphic motifs handled with con¬ 
summate skill. It is possible that originally 
the decoration was painted in bright 
colours. 
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Ribat-e Sharaf 
1114, restored in 1154 
Sarakhs, Iran 

Reduced virtually everywhere to a ruinous 
state, the only secular buildings surviving 
from the Seljuq era are a few caravanserais 
built between the end of the eleventh and 
early twelfth century. Their imposing dimen¬ 
sions and the brilliance of their execution is 
a telling indication of the importance allot¬ 
ted to commerce. Located on the caravan 
route between Merv and the capital 
Nishapur, the monumental Ribat-e Sharaf 
is enclosed by a ring of flush walls embold¬ 
ened by a few projecting towers. Entry is 
ensured through a magnificent portal with a 
high pishtaq on which part of the splendid 
brick calligraphy in elegant flourishes of 
Kufic script traces a delicate decorative 
web on the walls like an echo of the mau¬ 
soleum of Isma'il at Bukhara. The number, 
perfection and arrangement of the spaces 
articulated around two great squares 
makes the site reminiscent of a halting- 
place for a court. Sumptuously decorated, 
the spaces in the first courtyard are archi¬ 
tectonically remarkable, while the second is 
structured around a typical four -iwan plan. 
The magnificent final space, also compris¬ 
ing a mosque next to the central hall, 
domed, was probably destined for official 
receptions. The stucco decoration leading 
to the reception hall reins in an exuberantly 
vital style, which - perhaps bequeathed by 
the ancestral culture of its Turkic forebears 
that is here reined in by Persian formalism 
- constantly remerges in the Seljuq aes¬ 
thetic. 
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Sareban Minaret 
12 th —13" centuries 
Isfahan, Iran 

The product of an immensely talented 
engineering tradition, Seljuq minarets are of 
uncommon beauty and technical and struc¬ 
tural quality. Thanks to an interior spiral 
stairway that confers exceptional robust¬ 
ness and elasticity on the structure, 
minarets have also frequently survived cen¬ 
turies of political upheaval and tremendous 
earthquakes nearly undamaged, often out¬ 
living the mosques next to which they were 
erected. Constant aesthetic and technical 
advances conspired to create dizzying and 
incredibly thin barrels whose intricate web¬ 
like patterns in brick seemed to vaporize. 
These were lined at the time, generally in 
the topmost reaches, by ceramic tiling of 
an azure hue that virtually dissolved the 
summit into the glowing sky above. The 
Sareban minaret is one of the last to have 
been erected under Seljuq rule: here the 
quest for an extreme discrepancy between 
height and diameter seems designed to be 
impressive, anticipating the taste for the 
colossal typical of later Mongol dominance. 
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Ewer with repousse decoration 

1180-1200 

Brass with silver inlay 
Persian art of the Khorasan 
British Museum, London 

This magnificent object was realized for his 
Seljuq overlords by a craftsman of Persian 
cultural background. It belongs to a group 
of water jugs with tall narrow spouts pro¬ 
duced in Herat for hand-washing at meal¬ 
times. The lavish astrological decoration 
shows planets and signs of the zodiac 
laden with talismanic meanings that might 
have concerned the maker no less than the 
owner, as can be gleaned from a poem on 
a similar vessel that exalts the innovation 
and beauty of such inlaid brassware: “My 
most beautiful ewer, harmonious and ele- 
gant/who could find an object comparable 
to you today? ... /Gazing on it a living spirit 
gushes forth/that is the water that pours 
out from it/and every stream of water that 
slips over our hands/affords us anew 
unforgettable pleasure." The decorative 
vocabulary comprises Kufic or naskh 
inscriptions and animals on a ground 
formed of plant arabesques and culminates 
in high-relief figures of birds at the point 
where the vessel’s shoulder thickens out 
abruptly. The incisive language, fluent and 
exuberant, yet still pervaded with a sense 
of horror vacui, calls to mind Hellenistic 
pieces reinterpreted through non-Greek 
eyes. 
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Water jug 
1215-1216 

Underglaze enamel-painted fritware 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 

The twelfth century saw the widespread 
diffusion of lustreware, perhaps of 
Mesopotamian origin, that attained its 
absolute acme in manufactures at Rey and 
Kashan. The addition of tin to the enamel 
opacifies the paint, while a mix of silver and 
copper oxides confers the characteristic 
metallic sheen when fired. The most lavish 
pieces were decorated with signs of the 
zodiac, monstrous mythological entities, 
sphinxes in particular, as well as animal and 
human figures. In the most intricate pieces, 
like this water jug, the entire body of the 
vase is enwrapped in a painted openwork 
net. In a clear demonstration of the esteem 
in which the finest craftsmen were held 
and of the prestige they might obtain 
through their works, many of the more 
ambitious vessels were signed. 


Bowl 

Late i2 ,h -early 13 th centuries 

Vitreous opaque white-glaze fritware with overglaze-painted polychrome and gilding 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 

Under the Seljuqs, the passion for high-quality ceramics led to experiments with various tech¬ 
niques developed in the centres of greatest importance, such as Rey and Kashan in Iran and at 
Raqqa in Mesopotamia. The salient characteristic is the use of a new type of white paste that 
allows the body and glaze to be composed of a single medium, thereby simplifying firing and 
greatly improving stability. This revival of a process famous from Ancient Egypt consisted in 
mixing quartz sand with chalk or alabaster so as to obtain a material known as ‘frit’. Compact, 
shiny and transparent (provided it was applied in thin enough layers), it could in its turn be pro¬ 
tected beneath a translucent coating of glaze. The glorious sheen obtained could thus compete, 
superficially at least, with the much sought-after Chinese ceramics, particularly appreciated by 
the aristocratic classes who had them imported at exorbitant cost. By the end of the twelfth 
century splendid and elaborate ceramics appeared known as mina'i (enamel), where the glaze is 
fixed over the enamel by being fired a second time. 
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Architectural tiling 
13 th century 
Louvre, Paris 

Seljuq palaces have completely disap¬ 
peared and material providing an idea of 
the opulence of the various pavilions of 
which they were probably composed can 
be recovered solely through excavation. 
These splendid tiles of alternating eight- 
pointed stars and crosses in lustre are 
decorated with floral motifs and real or 
fantastical beasts, or else scenes of court 
life with elegantly dressed personages 
chatting or enjoying some beautiful garden. 
This system of architectural facing, excep¬ 
tionally fine and extremely expensive, was 
destined for the lower section of the walls 
up to a height of some two metres and 
could have been afforded only by the court 
and a few other high-ranking individuals. 
The figures, plants and animals are all 
flecked with patches of colour, arabesques 
and dots that tend to meld into the ground 
behind, in which the most pronounced 
elements are faces encircled by a kind of 
halo inherited from the Sassanid world. The 
wonderful sense of freshness conferred by 
the green, sky- and dark blue and gold and 
white tones must have been particularly 
welcome during the torrid Iranian summer. 


Ai-Hassan Ibn al-Arabshah 
(13 th century), Mihrab of the 
Meidan Mosque in Kashan 

1226 

Glazed and painted lustre ceramics 
Staatliche Museen, Berlin 

Thanks to unremitting technical progress in 
matters of colouring and firing, the work¬ 
shops of Kashan turned out ceramic panels 
of remarkable size that were produced in 
various colours but were nonetheless per¬ 
fectly adapted to the design. Utilized in 
architecture, particularly in funerary steles 
and mihrabs of exceptional quality and 
scale, they were also traded throughout 
Iran, the Caucasus and Central Asia. The 
most remarkable in terms of quality and 
dimensions, as well as for its perfect state 
of conservation, is the mihrab signed by al- 
Hassan Ibn al-Arabshah from Kashan. 
Comprising several sections, the piece 
extrapolates the characteristic ‘telescoped’ 
trompe-l’oeil perspective motif. The dazzling 
rectangular cornice along which runs the 
elegant naskh character epigraphy in Per¬ 
sian blue projects markedly as it runs 
across a dense ground of tendrils. The lat¬ 
ter serve to frame three niches of decreas¬ 
ing size with pentagonal insets adorned 
with calligraphy in an angular Kufic and 
delimiting panels containing a stylized ‘tree 
of life’ in the form of some delicate floral 
arabesques. 
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Church on the island of Ahtamar 

915-921 

Lake Van, Turkey 

The architecture of the Seljuqs of Rum dif¬ 
fers from that of their Persian ‘cousins’ by a 
sculptural conception of stone-cutting. 
Fostered by Armenian, as well as Byzantine 
and Syrian architects and craftsmen, this 
dynamic manifests itself in forms of singu¬ 
larly virile power. The vogue for cuspidate 
elements, already present in the Iranian 
ambit and dominant in the Armenian, gives 
rise in Rum to a novel and still more dra¬ 
matic sense of form. This is particularly evi¬ 
dent in funerary monuments and the drums 
supporting conical roofs so characteristic 
of Seljuq architecture. The region around 
Van was among the first to be conquered: 
monuments such as the church of Ahtamar 
bequeathed models particularly consonant 
with the Turkish sensibility. 


Karatay Han 
1246 

Outskirts of Kayseri, Turkey 

In some of the more glamorous Anatolian 
caravanserai, the conically pitched roof, 
widely diffused in funerary monuments, as 
was already the case in Persian regions, 
was marshalled in novel fashion to crown 
the covered hall. Numbering among the 
most impressive realizations of the era, 
these constructions are in no way inferior 
to the finest European architecture of the 
time, even the foremost examples of 
monastic building. Indeed the comparison 
has often been made, to the point that 
some have conjectured that the same 
craftsmen may have been involved. An 
impressive example of the four-square 
idiom of the Seljuqs of Rum, the tight-knit 
geometry of the masses refracted through 
the imposing muscular prism of the dome 
over the main hall conveys an almost tel¬ 
luric sense of power, while the sturdy 
lantern pierced by slit windows lets a pencil 
of light filter down into the yawning chasm 
below. The stark structure of the nave 
seems to surge up like some colossal 
submarine from the flat roofs over the side 
aisles. 
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Evli Beden Tower 

1208 

Diyarbakir, Turkey 

The Roman walls of Diyarbakir, rebuilt by the Byzantines, were upgraded in the ninth century by 
the Arabs, when a source describes them as the greatest fort of the time. The Seljuqs restored 
them initially, as did the Artuqids and the Ayyubids who took over in 1235. However, the city was 
overrun by the Mongols in 1259, becoming the capital of the kingdom of the Aq Qoyunlu by the 
end of the fourteenth century and finally being annexed by the Ottoman Empire in 1515. It is thus 
extremely hard to provide a precise date for these colossal walls in dark black basalt, pierced by 
four great gates and defended by gigantic towers on which numerous decorative and apotropaic 
elements appear, some Byzantine and others of the Seljuq epoch. 

The Evli Beden Tower is a formidable example of Artuqid military architecture topped by battle¬ 
ments whose crenels bristle with cascading muqarnas; it must have presented a highly effective 
war machine in the age of the Crusades. A perfect balance between power and rigour also 
inspires the monumental inscription and the central tablet, surrounded by high reliefs showing 
animals, symbols of the dynasty with magical powers to protect the structure. 
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Hospital 
Fagade 
1228-1229 
Divrigi, Turkey 

Set on a double arch supported by a clus¬ 
ter of colonnettes over which some impres¬ 
sive and muscular floral motifs clamber, the 
gateway to the hospital is no less striking 
although it lacks its upper section. Above it, 
on a monumental Gothic arch clearly influ¬ 
enced by Christian examples, there scurries 
a discordant and unlikely proliferation of 
absurdly disproportioned vegetable forms. 
The warped and illogical syntax of the 
architectural vocabulary persists in disso¬ 
nant variants on traditional geometric 
repertory. 


Great Mosque 
Northern facade 
1228-1229 
Divrigi, Turkey 

It was Ahmad Shah, an emir who recognized Seljuq sovereignty as no more than a formality, who 
erected this Great Mosque; the nearby hospital was built by his wife. It is probable that both 
buildings were erected by Armenian craftsmen. The bizarre iconography, whose improbable dec¬ 
orative apparatus attains a nec plus ultra of blustering expressionism, makes it the most aston¬ 
ishing complex in all Anatolia. Of the various doorways, decorated with an incredible profusion of 
low- and high-reliefs and in some cases with sculptures in the round, the most astounding is that 
to the north. For all its belligerent aspect and the almost insane burgeoning of divers forms, in all 
likelihood it is supposed to represent the gate to paradise, enwrapped in flowers-cum-trees of 
unprecedented appearance in an outburst of motifs analogous to a number of stucco experi¬ 
ments in Iranian regions. Here calm Islamic rationalism is overwhelmed by what look like the 
drug-induced hallucinations of a shaman in petrified form. 
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Great Mosque 
Detail of the north front 
1228-1229 
Divrigi, Turkey 

Around the doorway sprouts an unex¬ 
pected and abnormal garden, grown thick 
with threatening sculptural vigour, shooting 
up from the plane of the fagade and climb¬ 
ing in disturbing, even morbid excres¬ 
cences utterly bereft of any sense of order 
or harmony. 
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Sultan Han 
1232-1236 

Outskirts of Kayseri, Turkey 

The access to the covered hall is empha¬ 
sized by an imposing portal in line with the 
entrance - here framed by the oratory in 
the middle of the courtyard - very similar to 
that outside, with a pishtaq, a gently 
pointed arch with a niche filled with muqar- 
nas. In both of the recorded caravanserais, 
as for instance at the Sultan Han, and in 
numerous others laid out according to the 
same plan with relatively few variants, the 
courtyard is flanked by a series of arcades 
perpendicular to the enceinte walls whose 
secondary function is to improve the statics 
of the building. Divided inside into a pair of 
aisles provided with a series of minor 
arches, the whole edifice is imbued with 
the greatest sobriety. In the summer 
months the men would take shelter here, 
perhaps with some of their goods from the 
caravans (the more precious merchandise 
would be locked away in storerooms, how¬ 
ever), while their animals would stand about 
in the courtyard. The centre of the square 
contains a small mescit (‘oratory’), inven¬ 
tively and exuberantly decorated: close up, 
the elegant decorative pattern resolves into 
a pair of facing serpents or dragons, an 
unexpected avatar of the totemic substrate 
in Seljuq culture on a edifice dedicated to 
prayer. The fountain would have provided 
water for the men both for drinking and for 
ablutions. In line with the entrance and the 
oratory a second gateway opens up, nearly 
as spectacular as that without, from which 
leads a covered winter hall resembling an 
enormous Cistercian basilica, with five 
naves, the central one being much higher 
and capped by a dome on spandrels. 
Although perhaps not very practical, from 
the aesthetic point of view it is truly excep¬ 
tional: the caravanserai is a ‘cathedral’ dedi¬ 
cated to commerce. 


Karatay Han 

1246 

Outskirts of Kayseri, Turkey 

The Seljuqs built hundreds of cara¬ 
vanserais, generally in stone, the largest 
comprising a great hall, barrel-vaulted on 
pillars, preceded by an extensive courtyard 
ringed by spaces open to the air. From out¬ 
side, they tend to look like fortresses forti¬ 
fied by turrets that function as counterforts, 
although sometimes of unusual and occa¬ 
sionally outlandish form. The gateway is 
frequently ensconced within a lofty pishtaq 
presenting a deep niche with stalactites 
above the entrance proper. To the centre of 
the courtyard, suspended on four arches 
shading the watering-place, or on the upper 
floor at the entrance, there generally stands 
an oratory, often creatively and intricately 
embellished. 
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Sultan Han 
Covered hall 

1229 

Outskirts of Konya, Turkey 

In a caravanserai, above all in one financed 
by the sultan, the covered hall is composed 
of five aisles of basilica-like disposition. 
Impressively sedate, it is illumined by tiny 
slits and culminates in a median nave 
capped by a central lantern. The organism 
reveals close technical and formal affinities 
with the marginally earlier monastic build¬ 
ings of the French Cistercian order. To 
explain these remarkable similarities that at 
times render churches and caravanserais 
almost indistinguishable, some scholars 
have hypothesized that, during a period of 
intense warfare, a number of Armenian or 
Syrian craftsmen might have taken shelter 
in Europe, returning in more favourable 
times having absorbed the technical and 
formal language of their hosts. In effect, 
numerous inscriptions document the fact 
that Armenians, Georgians and Syrians 
executed and in all probability planned the 
majority of caravanserais in Anatolia. Since 
Armenian architects are recorded in 
Jerusalem and in many other places in 
Christendom, beyond the nearby kingdom 
of Lesser Armenia of Cilicia to the south of 
Konya, it is at least possible that cara¬ 
vanserai builders may have encountered 
examples of Western architecture in those 
regions, although the fact that some may 
have had direct experience of French archi¬ 
tecture should not be excluded. 
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Buyiik Karatay Medrese 

1251-1252 

Konya, Turkey 

Self-proclaimed champions of orthodoxy, 
the Seljuqs also built numerous madrasahs 
conforming with two basic templates: rela¬ 
tively small constructions, with a single 
iwan around a domed courtyard; and others 
of larger size planned longitudinally, with a 
courtyard with three or four iwans and a 
monumental fagade appointed with two 
minarets. The Buyuk Karatay is an optimal 
example of the first type and was con¬ 
structed by a Syrian architect, as demon¬ 
strated by the muscular formulation of a 
fagade crowned by monumental calligra¬ 
phy, with a two-colour alfiz typical of the 
region around Aleppo, contrasting with 
muqarnas arranged in parallel rows to form 
a rather shallow niche on an architrave of 
elegant offset voussoirs. 


Buyiik Karatay Medrese 
Detail of the vaulting 
1251-1252 
Konya, Turkey 

The dome is borne on four triangular pen- 
dentives emblazoned with the names of the 
caliphs and the prophets repeated ad infini¬ 
tum, realized with bannai ceramics in the 
heavenly colours of light and cobalt blue. 
Pulsating with light, the star-strewn uni¬ 
verse, immutable in its geometric perfec¬ 
tion, ripples out from the intrados, the 
whole illumined by a central oculus, the 
sole source of light. 
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Cette Minare Medresesi 
(’Madrasah with the double minaret’) 

1253 

Erzurum, Turkey 

The language of symbol veils an archaic 
and multilayered system of religious 
thought presented in impressive stylized 
images that reflect a world of vague 
perceptions, of gnawing doubts about the 
origin of life, the essence of the cosmos, 
the inscrutability of fate and the inevitability 
of death. Symbols are also the physical 
representation of the sensations aroused 
by the mysterious forces of nature and by 
an intuition of the supernatural world 
beyond. In passing from totemism to 
shamanism, the eagle (a key animal in the 
ancestral heritage of pre-lslamic Turkmen) 
represents by extension the inapproacha- 
bility of authority, whereas the tree of life 
stands for the fulcrum of the cosmos, a 
linchpin in the shaman’s spiritual universe 
and a symbol deeply rooted in the Assyr- 
ian-Mesopotamian imagination. They are 
often framed by two animals, as here by 
two dragons or serpents, beasts at once 
mythical and chthonic. The unexpected 
presence of this type of figure is an 
indicator of the ambiguity of Seljuq spiritu¬ 
ality, formally orthodox in its adhesion to 
Islam but profoundly embedded in a 
substrate of atavistic religion. 







mm 
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Eshrefoglu Mosque 
Interior 

1298 

Beyshehir, Turkey 

The Eshrefoglu Cami is perhaps the finest of the very few mosques with hypostyle halls on 
wooden columns to have survived to the present day. Solemn but airy, the space, structured by 
slender wooden posts crowned with muqarnas capitals, rises apparently effortlessly to support a 
ceiling with beams bearing rafters running across them. An air- and light-well opens up at the 
centre. The sober simplicity of the structure is enlivened by the measured use of the chisel and 
at one time was enriched by colour, scant remnants of which remain visible today. At the rear, 
shady and refreshing, stands a sort of pavilion lined with enamel tiles that shelters the mihrab, 
the largest in the Konya region. A cascade of stars, it is both a statement of geometry and a 
haven of poetry. Memories of Achaemenid and Urartian apadana seem to come back to life 
again in this quiet, archaic and noble structure. 
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Eshrefoglu Mosque 
Detail of the min bar 

1299 

Wood 

Beyshehir, Turkey 

The magnificent minbar in the mosque at 
Eshrefoglu was executed by a certain Isa 
(‘Jesus’), by all evidence a Christian, who 
appended his signature. In severe dark- 
hued walnut, the piece is perfectly pre¬ 
served and presents a matchless geometric 
weft generated by a complex composition 
of figures of four, five, six or eight sides, 
arranged according to a potent logic and 
embellished with tiny floral motifs of vision¬ 
ary power - a silent world of pulsating yet 
ordered power. Beneath the parapet of the 
stairway, constructed out of triangular poly¬ 
gons, runs a magnificent inscription in a 
strongly sculptural and noble Kufic, sepa¬ 
rated from the geometric universe below by 
a luxuriant frieze whose plant motifs bur¬ 
geon disquietingly. 




Knocker 
c. 1200 
Bronze 

Museum of Turkish and Islamic Arts, 
Istanbul 

As in numerous examples carved on the 
fagades of buildings, this piece exemplifies 
the manner in which the atavistic beasts 
that protected the clan were redeployed in 
a Muslim context, filtered through the ani¬ 
mal art which for centuries had been key to 
the shared cultural heritage of the people 
of steppes. Sculptors, craftsmen, and 
weavers fed the humus of pagan and 
totemic symbols that nourished the collec¬ 
tive imagination, translating it into forms of 
vibrant and stylized naturalism or muscular 
graphical abstraction. 

Heraldically stylized, these two twisted 
affronted dragons served as a knocker on 
the door to the Ulu Cami (mosque) at Cizre. 
Of breathtaking assuredness of form, this 
piece - almost a throwback to the animal 
style that for centuries had constituted the 
most authentic expression of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the hinterland - once again docu¬ 
ments the attachment of the Turkmen to 
their ancestral myths, as well as the formi¬ 
dable technical and artistic ability of the 
craftsmen who formed them in stone or 
bronze. 
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Carpet 
13 th century 

Museum of Turkish and Islamic Arts, 
Istanbul 

Very few examples of Seljuq rugs have sur¬ 
vived. Some have been fortuitously recov¬ 
ered, in a precarious state, from the Aladdin 
Mosque (Alaaddin Cami) at Konya. Owing 
to their monumental dimensions and extra¬ 
ordinary quality, these were carpets of a 
ceremonial nature rather than traditional 
prayer rugs, probably connected in some 
way with the mausoleum adjacent to the 
mosque. The chromatic range remains nar¬ 
row but vigorous and is dominated by a 
dramatic garnet-coloured ground. Over this 
is thrown a kind of red net in which can be 
distinguished a diffuse pattern based on 
moufflon horns of perhaps apotropaic func¬ 
tion arranged into rhomboid motifs contain¬ 
ing one final ornament - a lamp with a kind 
of turquoise gem at the middle. The border 
is adorned with a sturdy blue pattern 
rimmed in white with red inserts, whose 
‘horns’ take on a Kufic flavour, the impact 
on the deep blue ground being powerful 
indeed. 


Carpet 

Entire and detail 
13 th century 

Museum of Turkish and Islamic Arts, 
Istanbul 

A chance find in the Aladdin Mosque at 
Konya led to the discovery of ten or so car¬ 
pets from the thirteenth century in an opti¬ 
mal state of conservation. Blue, red, white 
and yellow appear in relatively elementary 
abstract decorative motifs characterized by 
impressive visual power and channelled by 
an unusual sense of hierarchy that does 
not preclude a certain ‘wildness’ of unfor¬ 
gettable evocative power. Their vast size, 
admirable technical control, restricted 
palette and design testify to a figurative 
language and an expressiveness analogous 
to what is found in other artistic disciplines. 
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Carpet 
13 th century 

Museum of Turkish and Islamic Arts, 
Istanbul 

Stupendously simple, the irregular iteration 
on this immense carpet (608 x 246 cm) 
with an octagonal decorative base in red 
containing a horn motif repeated four times 
stands out against a saffron ground. Char¬ 
acterized by an impressive vibrancy that 
barely reins in an underlying ‘savagery’ of 
bubbling imaginative potency, the field is 
framed by an exiguous border adorned with 
a pseudo-Kufic motif. Like all others recov¬ 
ered from the same period, this carpet doc¬ 
uments the exuberant vitality of an expres¬ 
sive tradition that subsisted unrestrained 
beneath the veil of Islamic rationalism. 


Qur’an stand 
Painted wood 
13 th century 

Mevlevi Museum, Konya 

Relatively few pieces of handicraft of artis¬ 
tic value produced in Anatolia have survived 
to the present-day. Wooden Qur’an stands 
such as this constituted a much sought- 
after class of object. Made from a thin 
plank of carved wood hinged in the middle, 
the two parts open into the characteristic 
‘X’ shape. The lion’s share of these lecterns 
was finely carved with floral motifs and cal¬ 
ligraphy. The example from the loggia of 
the dervishes in the Mevlevi at Konya is 
particularly rare in that it provides evidence 
of the pictorial art of the time. At the centre 
of the stand can be seen a two-headed 
eagle, a widespread motif in the Seljuq 
domain, flanked by two prides of eight 
lions, another animal typical of the time, 
symmetrically disposed and inextricably 
intertwined in an essentially floral 
arabesque. 
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THE ILKHANIDS, THE TIMURIDS AND THE KHANATES 



Mausoleum of Oidjetu 
Detail of the interior 
decoration 
1313-1316 
Painted stucco 
Sultaniye, Iran 


Mausoleum of 
Turabeg Khanum 
Dome 

c. 1370 

Gurganj (Urgench), Turkmenistan 


Mongol expansion should be seen in the cbntext of the peri¬ 
odic waves of migration which, setting out from the uncharted 
Uralo-Altaic region, swept down with irregular frequency and 
catastrophic effect onto the adjacent lands, at times reaching 
the shores of the Mediterranean. Led by Genghis Khan 
(Chinggis Khaan) and brushing aside entire peoples in their 
wake, the Mongols started by invading the Chinese Empire. 
Then, in 1219, unwisely provoked by the shah of the Khwarizm 
(Khorezm), they moved westwards, crushing all resistance 
and leaving in their wake a trail of death and devastation 
which has become the stuff of legend. On the death of 
Genghis Khan in 1227 the empire was split between his sons. 
They continued his conquests, ousting the Seljuqs in Anatolia 
and occupying the region of Syria and Mesopotamia, only to 
be finally halted by the Mamluks in 1260. On the conquest of 
Baghdad and the demise of the universal caliphate (1258), 

Iran and Iraq became provinces in an immense Asian empire 
with a capital (from 1264) located at Khanbaliq (Beijing) and 
divided in the following manner: the Russian steppes to the 
Golden Horde (the Jochi khanate); Transoxiana and part of 
Turkestan to the Chagatai; China to the Great Khan; and 
Persia and Anatolia to the llkhan. 

The era of Mongol peace was marked by cultural splendour 
and coincided with an upsurge in the trade down the various 
branches of the Silk Road, along which merchandise could 
now be transported with unprecedented levels of security. 

This state of affairs also made it possible for adventurous 
Europeans to travel to the Far East, attracted by a thirst for 
knowledge, or by the desire to evangelize, to trade or to 
strengthen alliances against the Turks. The most famous trav¬ 
eller was of course Marco Polo, who left Venice in 1275 and 
returned in 1292 with an extraordinary storehouse of recollec¬ 
tions later compiled into the Milione. 

After 1256, with the consolidation of the llkhanid regime in 
Persia, there was a return to the pomp of Turkish-Persian civi¬ 
lization; around 1300, the conquerors embraced Islam. The 
Mongol state was founded on military might piloted by an 
aristocracy invested with limitless power, to all intents and 
purposes masters of the world and more than prepared to 
carve it up among their epigones. The administration however 
remained in the hands of local notables supported by the 
urban aristocracy, merchants and the Persian ulama, whose 


role in assuaging the shock incurred by the arrival of new 
masters often proved decisive. 

Relatively few in number and lacking a civilization whose 
models they might impose, the Mongols thus assimilated 
Islam and absorbed Persian culture, refreshing it with the cool 
wind of innovation. Reconstruction in the countries they had 
subdued progressed apace with spectacular results. Both 
architectural typology and construction techniques, however, 
remained stamped by their Persian and Seljuq predecessors 
since the conquerors, accustomed to living in tents out in the 
open, possessed no real building tradition of their own. Imbib¬ 
ing the culture of their subject populations, the Mongol 
princes - with unbounded ambition and disposing of 
immense financial means - exceeded their forerunners in 
both grandeur and magnificence. Overwhelming their sub¬ 
jects on their own lands, they expressed their new position in 
conspicuous statements of dominance. The scale of their edi¬ 
fices was truly gigantic: now centred on the dome, buildings 
bristled with towers, ceramics covered larger and larger sur¬ 
faces in ever more dazzling colours, while the fagades were 
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enlivened with arched panels of elegant slenderness. Under¬ 
written with a regal indifference to cost, each enterprise was 
conducted with amazing energy and limitless enthusiasm. The 
khan Hulagu, who ordered entire cities laid waste in the initial 
fury of conquest to be rebuilt later, erected a luxury palace 
and a Buddhist temple in Khoy and, around 1260, financed 
the celebrated observatory of Maragheh, a veritable hotbed 
for the science of astronomy. The new city of Sham - 
founded at the onset of the fourteenth century but completely 
destroyed today - was celebrated at the time for its variety, 
planning and magnificence, to the point of being compared 
with the legendary Persepolis. Yet, incredible though it may 
seem, even this extraordinary complex, with its monasteries, 
madrasahs, hospital, library, philosophy academy, administra¬ 
tive buildings, astronomical observatory and imperial resi¬ 
dences laid out within a network of elegant arcaded streets 
and refreshing gardens, was to be outdone just a few years 
later by the still more splendid university town of Tabriz. 
Calligraphy, miniatures, products of the loom, goldworking and 
tableware now attained unheard-of levels of opulence. In 
1336, however, the llkhanid regime fissured into rival principal¬ 
ities, each pursuing their predecessor’s style with spectacular 
lavishness. But that same year, not far from Samarkand, saw 
the birth of the Turkmen Mongol Timur Leng (or Lenk; that is, 
Tamburlaine). Profiting from the anarchy and internal strife 
between the Mongol khan and the Turkic emirs, Timur was 


soon taking the lead in a seditious movement that opposed 
two parties in the form of two ethnic groups, the urbanized 
and nomadic worlds, Islam and the shamans. Around 1370, he 
seized Transoxiana and, having established a base at 
Samarkand, had himself crowned khan. Bolstered by support 
from the local Muslim elites, the Sufis, as well as both the 
travelling and settled populations, he began to subject his 
khanate neighbours to an incessant and terrifyingly blood¬ 
thirsty onslaught. Over a murderous campaign lasting some 
thirty years he seized the entire Chagatai Khanate, and 
thence Iran, Mesopotamia, Armenia, the Caucasus, eastern 
Anatolia, the Khanate of the Golden Horde, and Asia Minor. In 
I3g8 came the turn of northern India, with the massacre in 
Delhi; in 1401, he wrested Syria from the Mamluks, plundered 
Damascus and put the population of Baghdad to the sword. 

In 1402, he inflicted a crushing defeat on the Ottoman sultan 
Bayazid (Bazajet) II, unwittingly, if temporarily, saving 
Constantinople. 

Transoxiana therefore became the heartland of an immense 
empire. Yet again however, an era drenched in blood was suc¬ 
ceeded by an age of splendour for every field of expression 
and realm of human thought. Obsessed by the desire to 
bequeath a testimony worthy of his greatness, Timur was 
devoured by a thirst for the most precious objects and for 
having the finest artists at his disposal: craftsmen, artists, 
painters, architects, calligraphers, men of letters and poets 
from every conquered country were dispatched (sometimes 
frogmarched) to Samarkand, which became a city of bur¬ 
geoning, often overbearing domes. 

At Timur’s death in 1405, his immense kingdom was split 
between his sons and princes who continued the khan’s 
munificent patronage with less grandiloquence but greater 
coherence. The dazzling development of Timurid architecture, 
with its penchant for the colossal, had been nourished by 
Mongol conceptions and had all but got the better of the 
measured and serene balance of a previous era founded on 
an organic approach and equilibrium between structural 
members. The generations that came in the wake of Timur 
pruned this exuberance and reverted to a concern with con¬ 
trasts in proportion; their achievements, particularly in the 
field of the miniature, are unsurpassed in any age. 

In 1500, the Uzbek Shaybanids unseated the Timurids, shak¬ 
ing up the entire fabric of Central Asia. The age now wit¬ 
nessed the birth of local principalities as well as a backlash 
from Persian nationalism. Under the Shaybanids, Transoxiana 
experienced a period of notable prosperity and a concomitant 
artistic flowering (though without much genuine innovation), 
documented in opulent textiles, remarkable miniatures, and 
above all in huge architectural monuments inspired by their 
Timurid forerunners. The Uzbek takeover coincided with a 
decline in caravan traffic along the Silk Road following the 
discovery of the sea route to India (1498). Subsequently three 
noteworthy khanates at Khiva, Bukhara and Kokand were 
formed: constantly rehashing the glories of their predeces¬ 
sors in a provincial idiom, these hung on, increasingly isolated 
and ignored by time, until the Russian conquest. 



Episode from the 
Shahnameh 
(Book of the King) by 
Firdusi (11 th century) 

c. 1440-1450 

Russian Academy of Sciences, 
St Petersburg 


Gate of the Ark (‘citadel’) 

1742 

Bukhara, Uzbekistan 
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Funerary complex of 
Shaykh Abd al-Samad 
Mausoleum 

1307 

Natanz, Iran 

The complex of Natanz, including a 
monastery with an inn for pilgrims in an 
annexe built around the burial-place, has 
nearly completely vanished, but one of the 
finest fagades in all Persia survives with a 
well-proportioned minaret counterbalancing 
the tower tomb of Shaykh Abd al-Samad. 
Although of undemonstrative dimensions, 
the mausoleum possesses a strong per¬ 
sonality and, thanks to its equilibrium 
between quietude and dynamism, exudes a 
serene sense of mystic spirituality. The 
monument is crowned by an octagonal 
pyramid dotted about with triangular sec¬ 
tions of sky-blue glazed brick arranged in 
zigzag bands and chevrons, foreshadowed 
by the lighter coloured pattern in bannai 
characters on the drum: the corporeal, 
earthy hue of the structure is thus tem¬ 
pered by the blue above, as if accompany¬ 
ing the ascension of the spirit of the 
deceased as it leaves the body to rise to 
paradise. 

Although here the decorative exuberance 
typical of the llkhanids remains latent, this 
exquisite transitional work leaves room for 
a lyrical, if expiring, exhalation. 
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Funerary complex of 
Shaykh Abd al-Samad 
Facade with entryway 

1307 

Natanz, Iran 

Within the /Wan, slender angle colonnettes 
support an inscription in stucco on which 
rises a vibrant muqarnas vault with sectors 
decorated in a mosaic of delicate geometry. 
On an earth-coloured ground, white, sky- 
and midnight-blue tesserae accompany 
mouldings arranged in tiers, before plung¬ 
ing into a central rose generated by inter¬ 
secting hexagons and triangles. This 
khanaqah is one of the finest constructions 
of the epoch for its energy and the variety 
of the decorative schemas it deploys in 
what is a relatively restricted space, as well 
as for the intensity and the clarity of the 
deep turquoise of the enamelled ceramics. 
The arch framing the portal is lofty and 
gracious, the spandrels adorned with large¬ 
sized discs, and the niche closed by 
muqarnas of delicate blue tones conveys a 
sensation of peace and elevation. The 
fagade is emblazoned with an interlace 
pattern in place of the more customary 
floral repertory. 
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Funerary complex of Shaykh Abd aFSamad 
Vault over the entrance 

1307 

Natanz, Iran 

For the delicacy and equilibrium with which the decorative components are arranged, the fagade 
of this khanaqah has been justly compared to a leaf of miniatures whose enchanted atmosphere 
it seems to share. The entrance, added after the other constructions had already been built with 
the intention of making the composition more harmonious, represents a high-point in a particular 
episode of Persian architecture and decoration that struck a happy balance between the sinewy 
statements of the Seljuq period and the sumptuous and at times excessive pomp to the taste of 
llkhanid rulers. 

The gate is ensconced into an iwan topped by a monumental pishtaq far taller than the building’s 
perimeter wall, opening almost to the summit of a towering and broad pointed arch framed by a 
series of bands in which - in brick and ceramic - stretches of calligraphy alternate with niches in 
gradations of blue all arranged with steadiness and measure. Once again, the geometrical 
modules necessary for the realization of the muqarnas vaulting are translated into an image of 
refreshing lyricism. 
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Funerary complex of 
Shaykh Abd al-Samad 
Facade with entryway 

1307 

Natanz, Iran 
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Mausoleum of Oldjetu 

1305-1313 

Sultaniye, Iran 

In 1305 Oldjetu built a third and still more spectacular city as a capital for the empire which has 
long since crumbled into dust: Sultaniye, dominated by the unruffled but superb celestial 
grandeur of the dome of his mausoleum. This masterpiece of the llkhanid era is quite simply one 
of most dazzling expressions of architecture in all Persia. The gigantic pile of octagonal plan is 
capped by a cupola of mildly ogival shape, soaring up more than fifty metres, which blends a 
sense of universal peace with an expression of man’s insatiable appetite for power. The wonder¬ 
ful original tiling (now being replaced by mediocre industrially manufactured pieces) ranged from 
turquoise to aquamarine. It is no less a masterstroke from the point of view of architectonic 
structure: mass and thrust are concentrated at a small number of points and the grandiose dome 
supports itself without the aid of buttressing, banking or pinnacles, the function of the eight small 
minarets being solely ornamental. 


Mausoleum of Oldjetu 
External arcade 

1305-1313 

Sultaniye, Iran 

The twenty-four vaults of the gallery out¬ 
side introduce a wonderfully rich array of 
motifs in brick and stucco whose lively red, 
yellow, dark-green and white tonalities pre¬ 
sent geometrical patterns set with delicate 
plant motifs and bosses enhanced by some 
glorious calligraphy. Numerous panels 
betray close affinities with contemporary 
miniatures, supporting the hypothesis that 
the llkhanids tended to employ similar 
models regardless of scale. Armature and 
ornament here seem inextricably inter¬ 
dependent: the majestic scale, harmonious 
proportions, richly sparkling colours and 
painstaking decor fuse into a placid equilib¬ 
rium, and yet remain sustained by latent 
inner energy. 
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Friday mosque of Oldjefu 
Mihrab 

1310 

Isfahan, Iran 

In 1310 Oldjefu added a new prayer hall to 
the Friday mosque at Isfahan. Based on 
Seljuq precedents, its mihrab intensifies a 
barely controlled primordial energy here 
manifested by swirling plant motifs. The 
usual prototype, a succession of concentric 
niches set within a rectangular frame, is not 
dissolved but redeployed in channelling a 
bubbling formal effusion in which each 
zone conforms to a distinct decorative 
design. The spectacular thulth inscription in 
the architrave, in which prayers are 
addressed to the twelve imams of the Shia 
tradition, was executed by Haydar, one of 
the most esteemed calligraphers of the era. 
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Complex of Shaykh Bayazid 
12 th —14 th centuries 
Bastam, Iran 

This famous Seljuq sanctuary too was redeveloped by Oldjetu at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. Ilkhanid architecture makes use of the formal models and technical solutions adum¬ 
brated by the Great Seljuqs, but with, if possible, even greater opulence and with apparently 
unexampled expressive maturity. The shift between these two idioms occurred however by 
degrees, like a slow acceleration within identical formal codes. In the absence of documents 
allowing for firm dating, therefore, stylistic analysis alone is often insufficient to draw definitive 
conclusions. Thus, in this complex it is possible - but far from established - that the revamped 
gateways, minarets, and cupolas do date back to the age of Oldjetu. However, the new ceramic 
decoration can be securely ascribed to him: thanks to some notable technical advances, it 
dazzles the eye with its extraordinary intensity. The age of vast but rugged volumes of bare brick 
has come to an end. The gravitas of the Seljuqs, embodied in the conception of the edifice as an 
‘empty’ shell to be infused with spirituality, has slowly been replaced by explosive magnificence. 
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Mausoleum of the Shaykh Bayazid 

1313 

Bastam, Iran 

llkhanid architecture also differs from its 
predecessors in that chiaroscuro effects 
are often pursued to the detriment of the 
sense for solid volume which constituted 
one of its erstwhile ground rules. A master¬ 
ful example of this tendency can be seen 
at the tomb tower of Bayazid, dedicated by 
Oldjetu to his young son, in the glorious 
complex of Bastam, rebuilt around much 
the same time. The archetype is clearly 
identifiable in monuments such as the 
Gunbad-e Qabus, but here virile, visionary 
rigour is replaced by a less stereometric 
and concise solution that diffracts the sun¬ 
light over serried ranks of ribs, shimmering 
over its surface. The original covering, most 
probably of conical form, has long since 
been dismantled: the crown of the tower 
seen today is in fact the shell of the cupola 
capping the hollow cylinder inside. 
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Friday mosque 
Detail of the entrance 
Begun in 1349 
Kerman, Iran 

The llkhanids adored luxuriance in all its guises and, as well as inflating their structures to vast 
size, they saturated every inch of surface with ornamental motifs. Overrunning the Seljuq spirit of 
austerity with a potent, light-filled phantasmagoria shot through with striking chromatic contrasts, 
their creations betray their unusual receptivity to earthly beauty: this ‘intellectual’ turning-point is 
as it were analogous to the marginally earlier shift from Romanesque to Gothic in European art. 
The more austere artistic expressions of previous centuries, in spite of their undeniable and 
authentic ability to resonate deeply in the human spirit, can appear disembodied and limited in 
comparison with the most successful monuments of the fourteenth century. Pageantry and mag¬ 
nificence - worthy and understandable aims in architecture - find their most convincing outlet 
among the Mongols and their successors. Thanks to their sheer scale and to a fathomless har¬ 
mony of composition, as well as to insuperable qualities in a decoration that remains formidably 
inventive, luminous in the use of materials and flawless in execution, their works however never 
degenerate into the ostentatious reiteration of wealth and power. 


Friday mosque 

1325-1365 

Yazd, Iran 

In the llkhanid era, the practice of flanking 
the pishtaq with a duet of minarets - their 
shafts adorned with twist or lozenge motifs 
in ceramic and with invocations to Allah, 
the caliphs or the prophets repeated ad 
infinitum in bannai script - became widely 
accepted for various building typologies. 
Realized during the Mozaffarid dynasty, the 
portal of the Friday mosque in Yazd is the 
most spectacular of its time. The breathtak¬ 
ing and narrow fagade is lined entirely with 
some of the finest ceramic mosaics of the 
era, while the minarets are simply the 
tallest in the country. This unheralded 
emphasis on the vertical of itself consti¬ 
tutes a notable break with tradition. 


Friday mosque 

Detail of a decorative panel 

1325-1365 

Yazd, Iran 

The Mozaffarids liked to cover vast sur¬ 
faces using the mo'arraq mosaic technique, 
in which plain colour tiles are cut up, 
arranged into designs, and then assembled 
into panels of unequalled chromatic inten¬ 
sity, characterized by crisply delineated and 
sinuous arabesques accompanied by floral 
motifs and spirals. The time-honoured 
palette of turquoise, blue, and black and 
white is now augmented by new tonalities: 
green, aubergine, a ruddy black and a 
golden yellow, allowing for a range of hues 
closer to those of nature and thus to the 
topos of a garden covered in plants and 
flowers. More humane, this colour scheme 
is less abstractly lyrical compared to its 
predecessors which were confined to 
turquoise and blue. 
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Fragment of a cloth 

c. 1250 

Cleveland Museum of Art 

The handful of surviving scraps of textile 
from the period offer but a pale reflection 
of what was surely one of the foremost 
artistic manifestations of the time - as well 
as one of the most profitable from the eco¬ 
nomic point of view. In fact, numerous 
sources cite Tartar cloths’ in silk woven 
with gold thread as possessions of the 
greatest value. These gold brocade 
materials were made with the utmost 
mastery of technique in workshops set up 
by Genghis Khan in Turkistan and the 
Khorasan. Field and design are woven as 
one and the pattern emerges from against 
the woven silk ground beneath. 

The roundels in the Cleveland fragment 
feature the classic motif of twisting 
affronted winged lions, while the interstices 
play host to pairs of gryphons, both typical 
subjects taken from the Sassanid repertory. 
The cloud-like motifs in the background 
and the dragon’s heads terminating the 
manes and tails, however, probably derive 
from Chinese art. To judge by the peerless 
quality of this piece it was probably des¬ 
tined for the court. 
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The Mongols Conquer Baghdad 

Early 14 th century 
Staatsbibliothek, Berlin 

In the field of the book too the Mongols 
betrayed their predilection for large dimen¬ 
sions. Each piece was conceived as a com¬ 
plete work of art in every respect: the accu¬ 
racy of the transcription, the intricacy of the 
decoration, the wealth of illustration and the 
quality of the binding. Books treating of 
contemporary events played a role of prime 
importance, their production reaching an 
apogee in the early fifteenth century in par¬ 
allel with an upsurge in building activity that 
together celebrated the ‘normalization’ and 
integration of the new dominant class. 

The illustration shows Mongol forces, some 
banging a drum and others firing arrows, 
camped outside the city walls beside a 
catapult. The city, with its double ring of 
walls protected by a moat, is depicted in a 
kind of bird’s-eye view. Delineated with 
calligraphic aplomb, a ship bobs up and 
down in the water over which a floating 
bridge has been thrown. Meanwhile two 
women gaze down from a window. 
Notwithstanding the theme, the picture 
resembles a genre scene devoid of drama. 


Skirmish between Mongol Horsemen and Seljuqs 

Early 14 th century 

(from the Jami al-Tawarikh or ‘Compendium of Chronicles’, by Rashid to-Din, 1247-1318) 
University Library Edinburgh 

The llkhanids had immense esteem for books. Masterfully penned and illustrated, they were 
considered priceless objects in themselves and were seen as useful vehicles for publicizing the 
deeds of the dynasty. The bibliophilic arts thus experienced a meteoric rise that saw the elabora¬ 
tion of six cursive scripts by the great Yaqut al-Mustasimi (died 1298), known as ‘the qibla of the 
scribes’, as well as impressive formats, elegant bindings and superb miniatures that all attained a 
nec plus ultra. The History of the World Conqueror by al-Juwayni (1226-1283) and the magnifi¬ 
cently illustrated and calligraphied Compendium of World History by the vizier of Tabriz, Rashid 
al-Din (a Persian Jewish convert to Islam, 1247-1318), describes the victories of the Mongols in a 
perspective presenting them as destined to rule the world - thereby justifying the events of the 
time in the eyes of their contemporaries and posterity. 
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Frontispiece to the Jami al-Tawarikh 
(Compendium of World History) 
by Rashid al-Din (1247-1318) 

c. 1330 

Staatsbibliothek, Berlin 

This full-page illuminated miniature is part 
of a group accurately depicting the cus¬ 
toms of an llkhanid court regulated by a 
precise ceremonial that stipulated how 
each was to behave according to a rigid 
order of rank. The khan and his wife are 
shown on a throne in the open air: an inter¬ 
esting detail that documents how, although 
now the owners of magnificent palaces, 
Mongol rulers remained wedded to their 
nomadic origins and continued to follow 
their traditional lifestyle. The pair is flanked 
by their children and various dignitaries, 
while servants prepare drinks. Numerous 
characteristics in the style demonstrate 
Chinese influence - in particular the unifor¬ 
mity of the facial features and the stereo¬ 
typed expressions. Unconcerned with per¬ 
spective, the scene is nonetheless 
studiedly and coherently organized. 
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Death of Rustam and His Steed 

c. 1335 

From the ‘Demotte’ Shahnameh (‘Book of the King’) by Firdusi (11 th century) 

British Museum, London 

The new rulers claimed to be the legitimate successors of the Ghaznavids, under whose rule the 
Shahnameh (‘Book of the King’) by Firdusi, the great classic of Persian epic literature was 
compiled in the early ninth century. The book must have figured among the favourite reading of 
the Mongol princes. This fascinating text recounts the fabulous adventures of various mythical 
Persian heroes portrayed as precursors of the llkhanids. The dramatic episode shown concludes 
the grandiloquent legend in tragic fashion. 

During a hunt, the hero Rustam and his horse tumble into a trap set by his jealous stepbrother. 
Coiled up and peppered with spears the faithful steed lies lifeless in the pitfall, while the mortally 
wounded Rustam looses an arrow through a tree-trunk behind which the traitor cowers, so 
slaying him. The neat division of the image into three parts prevents the eye being distracted by 
the details; thus, an evident penchant for naturalism in no way defuses the tension of an episode 
conveyed with coherence and power. There are plenty of elements taken from Chinese and 
Italian painting, both known via imported manuscripts. 
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Necropolis of Shah-e Zinda. 
Mausoleum of Shadi Mulk Ata 

Dome 

1372 

Samarkand, Uzbekistan 

The mausoleum of Shadi Mulk Ata was the 
first Timurid construction in Samarkand. 
Dedicated to the beautiful young grand¬ 
daughter of Timur, who remained deeply 
affected by her death, an inscription notes: 
“In this tomb a precious pearl has been 
lost.” The interior is a masterstroke of deli¬ 
cacy and affection, where, in tones of 
searching harmony and melancholic lyri¬ 
cism, a searing regret for the lost loved one 
is conveyed through great chromatic sensi¬ 
bility. 

The cupola is crowned by an eight-pointed 
star enclosing a golden circle orbited by 
half a dozen other discs, the beams framing 
eight tear-shaped medallions dropping as 
from the cosmos, each a reiteration of the 
central motif. Mediating the acceptance of 
human destiny on the cosmic level and a 
troubling meditation on death and the 
inconsolable desolation of those left 
behind, this intimate and contemplative 
sepulchre is cleansed of all rhetorical ges¬ 
tures. 
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Necropolis of Shah-e Zinda 
Mausoleum of Shah-e Mulk Ata 

1372 

Samarkand, Uzbekistan 

The transition to Timurid art occurred seamlessly and the first expressions of the new epoch in 
architecture are among the most intensely poetic in the entire Central Asian tradition. These 
mausoleums are arranged in levels resembling a proscenium opening up to heaven along a climb 
to the necropolis called Shah-e Zinda. There stands an architecture of noble simplicity clad in 
ceramics of every conceivable shape and shade, from deep or sky blue to turquoise - every¬ 
where predominant - or white, which, like a celestial vault, amounts to the most limpid creation of 
the age. 


Necropolis of Shah-e Zinda 
Mausoleum of Shirin Bika Aka 
Detail of the muqarnas at the entrance 

1385 

Samarkand, Uzbekistan 

Shirin Bika Aka, a sister of Timur’s, died in 1385. The decade or more between this mausoleum 
and the preceding one explains the presence of a technical innovation introduced by craftsmen 
from Mozaffarid Iran and Azerbaijan: the appearance for the first time in Samarkand of mo’arraq. 
Instead of the classic carved relief combined in shades of a single hue from turquoise to blue, 
the new technique uses segments of ‘pure colour’. The result is increased intensity conveyed by 
a glittering arsenal of floral forms and colours, dazzling calligraphy, and geometrical elements in 
compositions limited solely by the creative imagination. Unrecorded in Iran, the ‘green of Central 
Asia’ adds vibrations of unparalleled depth to the pearly luminous gleam that responds to the 
changing angle of the sun’s rays and to the warmth or chill of the ambient light. 
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Ak Saray (‘White Palace’) 

1399-1405 

Shahr-e Sabz, Uzbekistan 

Only vestiges survive of that exemplary 
expression of insatiable ambition, over¬ 
weening pride and awe-inspiring power 
known as the legendary palace of Timur, 
including this immense arch twenty-two 
metres wide, fifty high and borne on two 
minarets, which gives on to the courtyard. 
Since Timur was obsessed by seeing the 
job finished, in addition to the lavish but 
lengthy and laborious technique of 
mo'arraq he ordered the use of another 
process, called haft rang (‘seven colours’), in 
which square tiles are painted before firing. 
The consequent fall in quality, with runs 
and blotches, blurred lines and loss of 
chromatic saturation, was compensated for 
by an ease of handling and mounting 
unthinkable with traditional techniques over 
such vast surfaces. 
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Bibi Khartum Mosque 

Courtyard 

1399-1405 

Samarkand, Uzbekistan 

Although embroidered with legend, one of 
the most revealing contemporary descrip¬ 
tions of the erection of this colossal 
ensemble was penned by the Persian court 
chronicler Sharaf al-Din Ali Yazdi: “The last 
Sunday in Ramadhan in the year 801 
(1399 ce ), at an hour and time in favourable 
conjunction with the stars, skilful architects 
and expert craftsmen laid the foundation- 
stone of the building. Five hundred stone 
carvers from Azerbaijan, Fars, and Hindus¬ 
tan and other places gathered to do the 
work, together with labourers for hewing 
the stone from quarries and others for 
hauling it to the city. Painters and experts 
in every art, chosen amongst the best each 
guild could offer, were summoned to the 
palace from all four corners of the earth. To 
transport the materials to the site, ninety- 
five elephants were brought from India 
which, with the aid of a great number of 
people, dragged in the enormous blocks. 
Surrounded by princes and emirs, Timur 
supervised the work in person. The ceiling 
of the mosque rests on 480 stone columns, 
each more than five metres high. The mag¬ 
nificent pavement is executed using artfully 
squared marble slabs. The height from 
pavement to ceiling is over seven metres. 
Were there no sky, the dome would 
deserve the first place of all, and the same 
might be asserted for the arch on the iwan, 
were there no Milky Way. Placed along the 
walls to all four sides stand a like number 
of minarets, their summits reach up to the 
sky. The sound of the great metal doors, 
made from an alloy of seven metals, can be 
heard by the faithful in every region and 
calls them to the house of Islam. The walls 
of the domed hall are lined with calligraphy 
in stone ... When His Highness visited the 
Great Mosque His Majesty expressed the 
opinion that the height of the gateway 
erected during his absence was dishon¬ 
ourably low. He therefore ordered it to be 
demolished and be replaced by a larger 
and taller one. Owing to such mistakes 
committed during construction, the archi¬ 
tect Khodja Mahmud Dawud was taken 
away for interrogation." The ceramic tiles 
are colour painted using the technique 
known as cuerda seca in imitation of the 
finest mo'arraq. Like all Timur’s architec¬ 
tural undertakings, this mosque was real¬ 
ized in record time, but often with poor 
materials and deficient techniques. 
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Gur-e Mir (‘Tomb of the Emir’) 

Drum and dome 

1404 

Samarkand, Uzbekistan 

A veritable paradigm for the architecture of 
its era, Timur’s mausoleum - conceived for 
his successor and grandson, since the 
tomb intended for himself was never com¬ 
pleted - encapsulates like few others the 
character of an age and the personality of 
a patron. The magnificent cupola emerges 
in glory from a tali, narrow cylinder, the eye¬ 
catching discrepancy in terms of proportion 
liberating its pent-up energy. Framed by a 
madrasah and flanked by a pair of 
minarets, it makes its point with almost 
thespian emphasis. Uninterrupted in its 
abrupt ascension, it hovers, about to bur¬ 
geon out, seeming to trap the intense blue 
of the sky in its tubular ribs that quiver with 
vitality. There is no poetical intuition of a 
cosmos greater than man here, no medita¬ 
tion on the end of earthly existence; 
instead, presumptuous self-affirmation, the 
unmistakable mark of an era of apocalypse. 
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Bibs Khanum Mosque 

Smaller northern dome, iwan and cupola over the covered hall 

1399-1405 

Samarkand, Uzbekistan 

The Bibi Khanum Mosque adopts the classic Persian four-/Wan plan, with a gigantic porch corre¬ 
sponding to the entryway, two smaller examples to the sides, complete with thickly ribbed domes, 
and a last one of unparalleled dimensions over the prayer hall vaulted by a gigantic sky-blue 
cupola (collapsing almost as soon as it was finished, it has been recently re-erected). The two 
minarets to either side of the iwan absorbing the thrust have also been partially reconstructed. 
Although enormous - the site boasts more than four hundred smaller domes - it nonetheless 
fell short of Timur’s overwhelming ambition. 
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Binding for a book of the poem 

Matawi-ye Ma‘nawi 

by Jaial al-Din Rumi (13 th century) 

c. 1450 

Russian Academy of Sciences, 

St Petersburg 

The poem Sprirtual Couplets is an impor¬ 
tant work of mysticism by Rumi, the great 
Persian poet and founder of the Sufi order 
of the whirling dervishes who died in Konya 
in 1273. This remarkable leather binding, 
deeply tooled with applications in several 
colours and gold, perfectly balanced in form 
and colour, is a priceless example of the 
Timurids’ passion for books. 


Frontispiece to the poem 
Matawi-ye Ma'nawi 
by Jallai al-Din Rumi ( 13 th century) 
c. 1450 

Russian Academy of Sciences, 

St Petersburg 

Such a wonderful copy was surely pro¬ 
duced in the scriptorium-library in the 
monastery at Konya The quality of the 
script, a splendid miniature nastaliq, 
belongs, however, to the most vaunted 
school of the time to which the best mas¬ 
ters deferred: the Timurid school at Herat. 
The introductory leaves of each of the six 
volumes are adorned with an exquisite blue 
frame containing elegant floral motifs and 
two gold-ground cartouches placed above 
and beneath the text perfectly in keeping 
with an ensemble that is at once balanced 
and elegant. 
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Bihzad (c. 1450 - 1535 ) 

Onslaught on a Castle 

1480-1500 

Harvard Art Museum, Cambridge, MA 

Bihzad was the most celebrate Persian 
illuminator, active from approximately 1480 
in Herat, where he worked for its cultivated 
aristocracy and for the sultan, transferring 
his services to the Shaybanids after the 
ruler’s death. Moving therefore to Tabriz, he 
then became director of the library of the 
new Safavid sultanate, organizing a studio 
of calligraphers, illuminators, gilders and 
others concerned with the making of 
books, imposing a unique hallmark on the 
Persian miniature. The book that best 
encapsulates his style is perhaps the 
Bustan (‘Orchard’), one of the best-loved 
and best-known poems by the inimitable 
Persian poet Saadi (1257), made for 
Husayn Bayqara, where the miniatures are 
without doubt autograph. The lively figures 
possess an authentic personality, making 
the viewer feel involved in their affairs. For 
the first time perhaps the protagonists are 
individuals rather than types, while the 
colours are realistically modulated, and 
both the verisimilitude of the actions and 
the ‘naturalistic’ attention to context are 
innovative for painting in its time. None of 
this novelty, however, meant forfeiting that 
highly charged lyricism which remains the 
most salient stylistic feature of Bihzad’s 
style as well as of that of the finest Persian 
miniatures. 
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Siyah Qalam (attributed, 1469=1525), 

Nomad Encampment 

15 th century 

Museum of the Topkapi Saray, Istanbul 

If the classic production of illuminated books followed a well-trodden path and developed in a 
relatively straightforward fashion - with schools, masters and a public of clients and 
cognoscenti acting within what was a familiar cultural ambit - the problems posed by the extra¬ 
ordinary miniatures contained in an album conserved in Istanbul are far from having been 
resolved. The sheets are attributed to a master known as Siyah Qalam (‘Black Pen’) and depict 
nomads, shamans, dervishes, wayfarers, animals and monstrous figures, with on occasion 
giotesquely distorted features: with deep roots in the atavistic imagination of Central Asia, this 
is a conceptual rather than a figurative world that blithely disregards the conventions of Persian 
painting. The colours are sober, almost ‘earthy’ and dominated by brownish hues, while each 
personage is sketched uncompromisingly against the raw, unprepared sheet. Suspended 
outside all landscape and architecture and adopting poses and expressions on the brink of 
deformity, the outlines of the figures appear as if convulsed. 
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Munisak 

Late 19 th century 

The Design Library, New York 

The munisak was a female outer garment 
often of Russian manufacture and worn on 
special occasions, usually embroidered, 
quilted with a cotton lining and printed with 
an eye-catching pattern. The term ikat 
(‘cloud’), of Indonesian origin, is frequently 
used to designate cloths or garments 
knotted and stained with inks, a technique 
that in ancient Turkestan (and today in 
Uzbekistan) is called abrbandi (similarly, 
‘clouds’). Technically ikat is a dyeing 
process in which sections of textile are tied 
as not to absorb the ink into which it is 
dipped while the areas left exposed are 
stained, the colours running and blending 
into one another at the edges of the 
designs in characteristic fashion. Such tie- 
dyed weaves were put to various purposes: 
overcoats, jackets, trousers, blankets, table¬ 
cloths, as saddle-cloths, in suzani (woven 
hangings), scarves and so on. It is a tradi¬ 
tion that remained unchanged throughout 
Central Asia until the twentieth century. 




Tankard 

1498 

Brass inlaid with gold and silver 
British Museum, London 

The calligraphy around the neck of this 
vessel mentions a Timurid governor of 
Herat, Abu al-Ghazi Sultan Husain, a great 
patron of poetry and the arts. Contempo¬ 
rary accounts recall his sumptuous ban¬ 
quets, complete with music, poetry recitals, 
literary discussions, and riddle competitions, 
copiously oiled with interminable libations 
drunk from tankards such as this one. The 
Timurids adored partying and revered 
music and minstrels. Competing in races 
and mock combats, above all they loved 
drink which they consumed without moder¬ 
ation, taking in addition quantities of 
hashish and indulging in unbridled sexual¬ 
ity. Numerous princes died of alcoholism or 
in accidents occasioned by drunkenness. In 
spite of the strict moral laws promulgated 
by Timur, women too enjoyed an extraordi¬ 
nary degree of freedom. 
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Reg i stan 

Madrasas of Ulugh Beg, Tilliya Kar 
and Shir Dor 

1417-1420,1646-1660,1619-1663 
Samarkand, Uzbekistan 

The Registan (‘place of sand’) lies at the 
heart of old Samarkand: until the nine¬ 
teenth century it was the site of popular 
festivities, the proclamation of the khan’s 
decrees and the carrying out of capital 
punishments. At the time of Timur there 
stood a great domed bazaar and it was 
here that his grandson Ulugh Beg, a tal¬ 
ented astronomer and mathematician, con¬ 
structed his noble madrasah decorated 
with star motifs in front of which was 
erected a convent for dervishes, a great 
hamrnam, a mosque and a han, later ruined. 
In the seventeenth century, to restore this 
public square to its former uniformity, the 
governor Yalangtash Bakhadur built two 
new madrasahs, a group of nearly symmet¬ 
rical buildings of unprecedented magnifi¬ 
cence typical of the theatrical mind of the 
age. Here two dimensions - the fagade’s 
surface and the tapering vertical lines of 
the minarets - are embellished by globular 
forms in the shape of a ribbed dome sup¬ 
ported on lofty drums. Introducing a dra¬ 
matic, dynamic element, it terminates in an 
almost acute angle that shimmers in the 
changing sunlight. 


Abd al-Jabbar (17 th century) 

Shir Dor madrasa 

Detail of the decoration on the fagade 
1619-1663 

Samarkand, Uzbekistan 

Upon the arch of the fagade parade an 
affronted pair of striped lions, each chasing 
a gazelle; over their shoulder rises an 
anthropomorphic sun, in blatant breach of 
Islamic anti-figuration on a religious build¬ 
ing - an infraction which, according to leg¬ 
end, cost the architect his life. The lion, 
however, could easily stand for the khan 
himself, illumined by the blazing sun, in 
accordance with an iconography originating 
in all probability with the ancient sovereigns 
of Afrasyab (archaic Samarkand). 
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Abd al-Jabbar (17 th century) 

Shir Dor madrasa 

1619-1663 

Samarkand, Uzbekistan 

An inscription on the madrasah of 
Yalangtash recalls: “The nimble acrobat of 
thought climbing along the rope of the 
imagination will never be able to reach the 
summit of its inaccessible minarets.” 

The building enters into a dialogue with the 
nobility of the madrasah of Ulugh Beg, pre¬ 
ferring to the geometric motifs so beloved 
of the astronomer a more colourful decor 
that emphasizes a celebratory, evocative 
colour scheme. The name (‘gate of the 
lions’) derives from the carnivores seen on 
the arch, the culmination of a fagade orna¬ 
mented with especial chromatic vivacity 
that has recourse to new tones, such as 
orange and purple, as well as a brilliant yel¬ 
low and an intense green. 
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Chor Minar 

1807 

Bukhara, Uzbekistan 

During the darkest days of its history the 
city of Bukhara was governed by the 
Manghit dynasty (1753-1920). Character¬ 
ized by economic stagnation, religious 
fanaticism and grim viciousness, these 
autocratic emirs proved either unable to 
ride out buffetings of history or else fanatic 
and homicidal in their megalomania. If the 
great epoch of traditional architecture was 
by now a thing of the past, a few worthy 
monuments were erected in a lively if 
provincial vocabulary, such as the unusual 
entrance to the madrasah of Calif Niyazkul 
(since disappeared) known as the Chor 
Minar (‘four minarets’). 


Tash Hauli 
Harem courtyard 
1831-1841 
Khiva, Uzbekistan 

In the heart of the despotically governed khanates, the persistence of the Persian tradition could 
still spawn some remarkably fine examples of architecture. Formally deft and beautifully refined 
in their decor, seeing them today it is impossible to picture the depths of iniquity and depravity 
into which the courts in these little enclaves forgotten by the march of history were to sink. 
Towards 1830 the murderous Khan Allah Quli turned to his court architect Usto Nur Mohammed 
Tajikhan to build him a new palace. When the plan, articulated around three great courtyards and 
some 163 rooms, was approved, the Khan promptly ordained that the work be finished in three 
years. When the hapless architect explained that this was physically impossible, his master had 
him impaled. The unattractive contract then passed over to the architect Kalender Khivaki, who 
called upon the services of the famous ceramist Abdullah Jin, in addition to more than a thou¬ 
sand slaves. In the court of the harem, the khan and his four official wives had at their disposition 
the five glorious southern iwans, while the rest of his female entourage was lodged in less lavish 
apartments. A secret corridor led to the second courtyard, the Ishrat Hauli, used for receptions. In 
winter, a comfortable yurt was erected on a round platform to accommodate Turkmen, Uzbeks 
and Kazakhs in keeping with their habits. A third courtyard, the Arz Hauli, was dedicated to the 
administration of justice. Of the two closely guarded exits, one was reserved for the acquitted 
and the other for the condemned. 
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Madrasah and minaret 
of Islam Khodja (on the left), 

Soviet school (right) 

1908-1910,1912 
Khiva, Uzbekistan 

Miraculously intact, Khiva conserves its 
urban fabric and architecture, as if the 
clock had stopped in the age of the khans. 
The present-day surface area corresponds 
to the seventeenth-century city and is still 
ringed by the circular beaten earth walls 
with characteristic bastions of huge size 
sprouting in heavy and dumpy forms. The 
modest madrasah of Islam Khodja displays 
the by now customary solution of the 
double loggia on the fagade, with the 
inevitable pishtaq and slender towerlets at 
the corners in what is a graceful throwback 
to the Timurid tradition. Adorned with the 
usual horizontal ceramic banding, the 
minaret swells to a width of nine metres at 
its base and stands approximately forty-five 
high, although the vertical thrust of the 
tower is emphasized by its marked taper. 
The building opposite was the first Soviet 
school in the city, originally built in 1912 in 
the local architectural style and thus a relic 
of a past age. This harmonious ensemble 
reflects the admittedly embalmed vitality of 
a thousand-year-old architectural tradition 
of which the buildings of Khiva remain, in 
spite of their provincial accents, the very 
last examples in Central Asia. 
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THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE 


Mehmet Agha (c. 1540-1617) 
Sultan Ahmet Mosque 
(Blue Mosque) 

1609-1617 
Istanbul, Turkey 


Mimar Sinan (1491-1588) 
Mosque of Rustem Pasha 
Interior with the minbar 

1561-1562 
Istanbul, Turkey 


The Ottoman beys rose to importance in the region of Iznik 
(Nicaea) during the decline of Seljuk rule. In 1326 the 
Ottomans conquered Bursa, making it their capital, and in 
the following decade took possession of northern Greece, 
Macedonia and Bulgaria, then of Thrace, where Adrianopolis, 
renamed Edirne, became their capital on European soil 
(1366). In 1389, Bayazit I (1389-1402) defeated the Christians 
in the decisive battle of Kosovo; the Anatolian beyliks still 
under llkhanid rule subsequently fell to him successively. In 
1394, the caliph of Cairo conferred on him the title of sultan, 
which guaranteed his dynasty the right to rule over Islamic 
countries. In 1402, the seemingly unstoppable Ottoman 
advance was temporarily halted by Timur, from whom the 
Anatolian beys had sought protection, in a major battle near 



Ankara. After a period of disorganization and internal 
struggles, Bayazit I’s expansionist policy resumed, 
culminating in the triumphal entry of Mehmet II Fatih into 
Constantinople in 1453. This became the new capital, thus 
crowning an age-old ambition of the Turks and the Muslims. 
Anatolia, still for the most part Christian, was islamicized by 
means of an extensive network of social and charitable insti¬ 
tutions and the ubiquitous Sufi missionaries, who took over 
all the activities hitherto under the control of the Byzantine 
state and the Orthodox Church. The Ottomans continued the 
Seljuk policy of supporting religious foundations and lay insti¬ 
tutions as a way of controlling them: libraries, mosques, 
madrasahs, caravanserais, bridges, aqueducts, hospitals and 
hospices were all built in great numbers, and - at least in the 
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towns - a new entrepreneurial and cosmopolitan urban 
society involved both the elite groups and the Christian 
masses in the reconstruction which followed the invasions 
and the internal strife. With the victory over the Persian Shias 
at Chaldiran (1514), eastern Anatolia with its trade routes to 
the Persian Gulf was incorporated into the empire, followed 
by Syria (1516) and the Mamluk Empire (1517). Under 
Suleiman I the Lawmaker, known in the West as the Magnifi¬ 
cent (1520-1566), the empire reached its zenith in every 
respect. Suleiman seized Mecca and Medina, setting himself 
up as their protector, conquered Baghdad (1534) and North 
Africa except for Morocco (1552), and advanced into Europe 
as far as Hungary. The cost of these campaigns was 
extremely high, however, and by around 1580 the capacity of 
Turkish power to expand further was over. In 1639, after inter¬ 
minable wars, the frontiers with Persia were finally stabilized, 
conclusively drawing a line between the Turkish and Persian 
worlds and bringing Turkey closer to Arab and European cul¬ 
ture. The last Siege of Vienna (1683) signalled the final wan¬ 
ing of the active power of the empire, which thereafter grad¬ 
ually became the object of European interference and 
eventually broke up in the First World War. 

The roots of Ottoman art lie deep in Seljuk Anatolia, whose 
own inheritance was enriched by its contact with Byzantine 
art and above all architecture. In a less direct way, it also 
drew on the architectural and urban legacy of Hellenism, 
which shaped it like an invisible agency, particularly in archi¬ 
tectural matters, and spurred it on in the quest for a major 
upward leap, to new solutions in vertical development and 
innovative ideas in town-planning. The earliest examples of 
Ottoman architecture are found at Iznik, and reflect its pro¬ 
gressive assimilation of and then dialogue with Seljuk and 
Byzantine traditions. From the start, there was a quest for a 
greater spatial unity using fewer supports in order to cover a 
larger space with a single dome. The classic Seljuk 
hypostyle mosque was revived as the ulu cami (great 
mosque), since it could be developed on a grander scale. It 
was characterized by a flat roof or a dome supported on pil¬ 
lars, as in several religious buildings but more especially in 
the great covered markets ( bedesten ). The T-plan was 
developed in Bayazit I’s complex of buildings at Bursa from 
about 1400: in this arrangement several domes are aligned 
on the same axis, at right angles to a sort of transept 
matching the fagade, whose lateral wings were intended for 
the fraternities. There were several variations in the ambi¬ 
tious Yesil Cami (1412-1420) and then the Muradiye Cami of 
1424-1426, in an only partially successful attempt to unify 
the interior. The huge doorways with squinches on muqar- 
nas, an oculus in one of the domes and rich internal decora¬ 
tion were carried over from Seljuk tradition. After the con¬ 


quest of Constantinople, direct experience of masterpieces 
of Byzantine architecture, particularly the Hagia Sophia, 
allowed the construction of spacious domed halls, opening 
the way to the great phase of classical Ottoman architecture 
that culminated in the work of Sinan. Thanks to its Seljuk 
roots and enriched by its Hellenistic legacy, such architec¬ 
ture could stand comparison with Byzantine masterpieces, 
assimilating them without being overwhelmed by them and 
with Sinan himself finally arriving at autonomous solutions 
of absolute validity that were fully and authentically Ottoman 
in every detail. The new architectural language was charac¬ 
terized by an inherently imperial propensity for monumental- 
ity and a non-iconic, almost puritanical, formal idiom, but 
with the persistence of Seljuk motifs still confined to estab¬ 
lished layouts. 

Ceramics evolved in a very different way, developing medieval 
ideas and experiencing continual growth, thanks in particular 
to the arrival of master ceramicists from Tabriz in the fifteenth 
and again in the sixteenth centuries. It was a time when a 
new concept appeared with the introduction of huge panels 
produced in specialized workshops in Constantinople and 
intended to cover large areas of interior walls. In a subse¬ 
quent phase, the manufactories of Iznik proved particularly 
successful in meeting the ever-growing demand for tiles to 
cover enormous surfaces and also for luxury tableware. 

Iznik’s boast was to have combined its industrial-scale pro¬ 
duction with a quality which, if falling short of the heights of 
hand-made ceramics, maintained an excellent standard 
throughout the sixteenth century. Its products were distrib¬ 
uted throughout the empire and also successfully exported. 
The increase in glazed surfaces in mosques, where poly¬ 
chrome splinters were introduced into mouldings in gesso or 
stucco, together with the more widespread white glass, gave 
quite a boost to the art of glass-making. Wall art, particularly 
if used as a decorative element in the mosques, was part of 
the Turkish tradition, with geometric motifs, animal forms and 
stylized vegetation in vivid colours and remarkable calli¬ 
graphic inserts. 

Miniaturists drew on the Turkish heritage from Central Asia 
rather than Persia, harking back to the Timurid world - at 
least until, towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
they began to lose their identity under pressure from 
Europeanizing fashions. 

It was, however, in the carpets of Anatolia that the Turkish 
spirit emerged with tremendous exuberance, at least up to 
the sixteenth century, thanks to the development of stepped 
geometric designs. Their patterns were named after the 
European painters who reproduced them in their pictures, 
which is in itself an indication of their extraordinary success 
and value as status symbols. 




Mosque of 

Sokultu Mehmet Pasha 
Detail of wall covering 
1571-1572 
Iznik ceramics 
Istanbul, Turkey 


‘Ming’ carpet 
15"’ century 
Anatolia 

Museum fur Islamische Kunst, 
Berlin 
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Yesil Cami (Green Mosque) 

1378-1391 

Iznik, Turkey 

Iznik (formerly Nicea) was the first Ottoman 
capital for some time. Several buildings sur¬ 
vive from those years that manifest in 
embryonic form features that would be 
developed more authoritatively later on. 
Even in its borrowings from Seljuk architec¬ 
ture, palpable in the shape and decoration 
of the restored minaret, there is a search 
for spatial unity, dominated by the great 
dome as the principal concern of the new 
architectural idiom. Marble sourced from 
classical buildings would be the stone par 
excellence of Ottoman architecture, while 
the arrangement of windows in several 
rows shows an explicit interest in improved 
lighting. 


Mosque, Murat II complex 

1426-1428 

Bursa, Turkey 

This complex, known as Muradiye, consists of mosques, madrasahs, an imaret (soup kitchen), 
sibiyan mektebi (Qur’anic school for children), hammam (hot bath) and twelve mausoleums for 
members of the Osman family. The mosque adopts the structure of the one built by Bayazit 
Yldirim twenty years earlier consisting of an inverse T-plan, with a five-arch portico in front lead¬ 
ing via a vestibule to a central hall, flanked by two iwan at the sides and by a larger iwan towards 
the south that terminates in the niche of the mihrab. The central hall and the southern iwan are 
roofed by domes of equal height, supported by a circle of triangular stalactites. 

The view from the top of the two aligned domes indicates an attempt to cover the internal space 
without any supports to interrupt the continuity. In imitating Byzantine models, the structure 
shows a desire to surpass Seljuk and Arab predecessors, but the side areas (not visible in the 
photograph) intended for the dervishes are rather unfocused. 
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Eski Cami (Old Mosque) 

1403-1414 

Edirne, Turkey 

The Eski Cami is constructed on a square 
plan with nine domes supported by four 
sturdy internal pillars. As is clear from the 
number, position and size of the windows, 
the lighting is inadequate. Externally it 
looks like a workaday building, lacking har¬ 
mony and any clear architectural hierarchy: 
the three domes of the nave fail to stand 
out clearly from the others. There is more¬ 
over no element to link the rigid polyhedron 
of the lower part and the domes. 


Eski Cami (Old Mosque) 
interior 

1403-1414 

Edirne, Turkey 

The interior is weighed down by the four 
dome piers, which break up the spatial con¬ 
tinuity and thus mar the centralization of 
the framework and surrounding areas, 
which ought to have lent architectural 
shape to the growing imperial ambitions of 
the Ottomans. The wonderful inscriptions, 
several of which repeat the letters in mirror 
fashion, date from the seventeenth to the 
eighteenth centuries. 
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Yesil Medrese (Green IVladrasah) 

Window 

1414-1424 

Bursa, Turkey 

Ottoman architecture offset medieval exu¬ 
berance with skilfully balanced composi¬ 
tions, handling the relationship between 
empty and filled spaces and between 
space and ornament with precision, reduc¬ 
ing the scale of details and confining them 
to inserts that were colourful rather than 
sculptural and decorative rather than 
expressive. Small, elegant inlays of Turkish 
ceramics add a touch of studied artifice to 
the stately rhythms of the walls. 
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Uc Sherefeli Cami 
(Mosque with Three Galleries) 

Dome 

1438-1447 

Edirne, Turkey 

The great dome, sumptuously painted with 
a medallion motif, shows both the aspira¬ 
tions and the limits of achievement among 
the more important works of the Islamic 
world at this period: buildings are still squat, 
heavy and very poorly lit. Construction tech¬ 
niques are unsure, as is shown by the two 
lateral domes with the relevant cluttered 
piers, not to mention the position and size 
of the windows. The more imaginative new 
development consists in supporting the 
central dome, as well as its front and back 
walls, on two free-standing pillars, anticipat¬ 
ing the hexagonal plan that Sinan would 
adopt several times, though with quite dif¬ 
ferent results. On the other hand, although 
massive, the two pillars do not impede 
views of the lateral areas reserved for the 
dervishes, ensuring a degree of spacious¬ 
ness in the interior. Still evident is the quest 
for a space more extensive than that avail¬ 
able in a mosque with only one dome of 
modest size, more homogeneous than the 
experiments with two domes or two vaults 
tried out in Bursa, and not affected by the 
dominant feature of depth of the T-plan. 




Uc SherefeSi Cami 
(Mosque with Three Galleries) 

Minaret 

1438-1447 

Edirne, Turkey 

The establishment of the Ottoman architectural style went through a long period of settling in 
when every element of architectural structure was looked at, from the ground plan down to the 
smallest detail. Ug Sherefeli Cami is the first mosque to have four minarets, two situated at the 
very end of the courtyard and two at the point where the courtyard joins the mosque. However, 
the medieval spirit stands out boldly in the configuration of the minarets and in the decorative 
display, still strongly linked to Seljuk models, as manifest in the minaret at the southeast corner, 
which is characterized by a remarkable spiral motif in red stone springing with dramatic force 
from the octagonal base. 
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0$ Sherefeli Cams 

(Mosque with Three Galleries) 

Courtyard 

1438-1447 

Edirne, Turkey 

In the new capital of Edirne, Murat II 
wanted to build a mosque that fully 
expressed the imperial ideology, which in 
the Ottoman era was the principal object of 
interest in the architecture of mosques. 
Positioning the courtyard in front of the 
covered hall was among the first experi¬ 
ments towards a solution that would 
become magnificently stately in successive 
implementations. Here, depth is clearly sac¬ 
rificed, and without sufficient space it was 
obviously difficult to achieve a sense of 
majesty in the mosque, which is moreover 
dissipated between the main dome and the 
smaller ones beside it. The rhythm of the 
arches and of the little domes (asymmetri¬ 
cal in shape and number) rising from them 
is still erratic, even if there was an attempt 
to create a crescendo culminating in the 
arch over the entrance. Despite these obvi¬ 
ous problems of approach, there is a new 
sense of clarity and monumentality in com¬ 
parison with the earlier mosque of Isa Bey 
at Manisa. 
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Hayreddin (1442-1512) 

Mosque of Bayazit 
Dome 
1501-1506 
Istanbul, Turkey 

The construction of the sultan’s mosque is probably the work of Hayreddin. It was modelled 
on Hagia Sophia, although a long way from it in size, or the diameter and height of the dome 
(31 x 55 metres as opposed to 17.5 x 36 metres in the mosque). 

Whereas the use of the half-dome as a support for the principal dome is derived from Hagia 
Sophia, the mosque differs from it radically by substituting for the galleries a screen with monu¬ 
mental lateral arches supported by a single large pillar. This permits a clearer, more homoge¬ 
neous space with better light penetration quite distinct from the indeterminate diffuseness of a 
Byzantine interior, firmly dominated by a dome which, even if its dimensions are relatively modest, 
does not lack grandeur. After an earthquake destroyed the mosque of Mahomet the Conqueror, 
the first built in the new capital, the mosque of Bayazit was the first with the authentic imperial 
look and dimensions. 
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Mimar Sinan ( 1491 - 1588 ) 

Sehzade Cams (Prince’s Mosque) 

1543-1548 

Istanbul, Turkey 

In 1543, the skyline of Istanbul was 
enhanced by the silhouette of a new 
mosque commissioned by Suleiman. It was 
the first work of Sinan (1491-1588). He was 
a Christian from central Anatolia, but later 
educated among the janissary elite as a 
military engineer, where he acquired extra¬ 
ordinary technical competence. Having 
become court architect in 1539, Sinan took 
Ottoman architecture to its peak. The 
Sehzade Mosque enabled him to put into 
practice lessons learnt in the course of 
restoring Hagia Sophia. In order to make 
the building sounder and create a more 
coherent space, Sinan added (compared 
with Hagia Sophia) a half-dome on each 
side to take the thrust of the central dome 
carried on four great piers. Thanks to the 
symmetrical ground plan thus achieved, he 
simplified to perfection the relationships 
between the various parts of the building, 
both inside and outside. The careful 
arrangement of the four larger half domes 
and of the smaller ones at the corners also 
took the weight off the side walls very effi¬ 
ciently, rendering unnecessary the external 
buttresses added at different times that 
had darkened the interior of Hagia Sophia. 


Hayreddin ( 1442 - 1512 ) 

Mosque of Bayazit 
1501-1506 
Istanbul, Turkey 

For the first time, the exterior establishes a 
monumental (i.e. imperial) iconography, sur¬ 
passing the Byzantine model in its unparal¬ 
leled relationship of lines and volumes, con¬ 
veying a firm hierarchy of the architectural 
elements in the context of an architecture 
perceived as something organically coherent. 
The almost square courtyard anticipates the 
emergence of the fagade from the loggia, 
while a precise vertical measurement is artic¬ 
ulated by the tympanum rising from the cen¬ 
tral arch. From here the upper volumes seem 
to develop with great power, even if they are 
linked together rather hesitantly. Among the 
weak points which would later be rectified 
especially in the works of Sinan is the great 
semicircle of the internal half dome, which is 
clumsily joined to the square beneath and 
awkwardly inserted into the end structure. 
The presence of two side halls for the use of 
the dervishes is reminiscent of the T-plan, 
but incompatible with a central building; the 
two minarets are consequently distanced, 
being placed right at their extremities so that 
they remain disconnected and ineffectual at 
the ends of the setting and sweep of the 
centrally domed elements. 
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Mimar Sinan (1491-1588) 

Siileymaniye Cami (Mosque of Suleiman) 

1550-1557 
Istanbul, Turkey 

A few years after the Sehzade Mosque (named after the deceased prince), Sinan was commis¬ 
sioned to construct an official mosque for Suleiman, which was built in a dominant position, 
definitively marking the skyline of Constantinople - as the Ottoman capital was still called - in an 
unequivocally Islamic, Ottoman and imperial way. 

Great care was taken over every detail in the Suleymaniye Cami, indicative of a coherence within 
the overall project that gives Sinan’s work an affinity with that of the great Italian Renaissance 
masters, to such an extent that some scholars have recognized analogies with the theories of 
Leon Battista Alberti. 

Strengthening the feeling of power transmitted by the buildings commissioned by Suleiman was 
for Sinan not merely a matter of increasing the size. It involved just as importantly defining with 
extreme precision the relationship between the parts and the whole and the succession of view¬ 
points in accordance with a town-planning concept which favoured improvised and unexpected 
glimpses enhanced by staggered positioning on various terraces, unlike the rigid axiality of Italian 
Renaissance design. The concept of an infinitude of small domes surrounding the central edifice 
corresponding to the various buildings of the kulliye symbolizes the way they are organized 
around the dominating central structure. 
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SVJimar Sinan (1491-1588) 

Suleymaniye Cami (Mosque of Suleiman) 

1550-1557 
Istanbul, Turkey 

The novelty of the design of the Suleymaniye Cami is clearly noticeable from the side view, which 
is treated with the same precision and consistency as the fagade, as if to re-emphasize the cen¬ 
trality of its power from whichever point it is viewed. The serene yet mighty dome, with its classi¬ 
cal and unmistakable flattened profile of Byzantine origin, firmly dominates the building beneath. 
It is supported by the four smaller domes linked to the sturdy buttresses, which descend in steps 
to form a framework for the structure, corresponding to the four colossal internal arches. The 
central wall, crowned with its great stepped arch, is lightened by its numerous windows, and falls 
harmoniously into place over the three domes below. These in turn form a counterpoint with the 
two corners on them, while the lower wall is divided into five colossal, rhythmically diverse 
arcades, which make the monumental structure lighter and more dynamic. 


Mimar Sinan (1491-1588) 

Suleymaniye Cami (Mosque of Suleiman) 

1550-1557 
Istanbul, Turkey 

The proportions of the courtyard are monumental but harmonious. The material of the columns 
(marble or granite) was chosen according to the way they fit into the context. The fountain for 
ablutions is placed outside so that the elegant kiosk at the centre of the courtyard does not 
interfere with the view of the fagade. The portico in front of the mosque is slightly higher than 
the others, and leads effectively into the majestic enveloping cascade of lines and curves. In a 
cogent reinterpretation of Byzantine architecture in the light of previous Ottoman experience, 
Sinan came up with a building composed of masses both powerful and light, austere in the 
choice of material but ennobled by the light, authoritative and perfectly balanced. 
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Mimar Sinan (1491-1588) 

Suleymaniye Cami (Mosque of Suleiman) 

1550-1557 
Istanbul, Turkey 


The mosque is dominated by the serene volume of the dome, framed by four large cylindrical 
towers, which are the external endings of the four piers inside. The axis is indicated by the two 
large half-domes, each flanked by two smaller ones, while the sides are free of infelicitous but¬ 
tresses because the weight is sufficiently distributed by the extremely wide arch on the longitudi¬ 
nal ones. At the four corners, four domes terminate the broad aisles, drawing together the inter¬ 
play of the spaces of the half-domes at the front and back and the three domes at the sides (two 
small ones and one larger dome in the middle). The four minarets, used here for the first time 
with ascending heights of elegant symmetry, lend an essential vertical element to the huge archi¬ 
tectural mass, leaving it suspended between solidity and lightness. A perfect piece of engineer¬ 
ing, the structure achieves absolute coherence in the relationship between exterior and interior, 
and exercises at the same time a fundamental town-planning function. Besides the Great 
Mosque, the huge kulliye in which it was placed embraced two elementary schools, four upper 
schools, a law school, a medical school, a hospital, an imaret , a han, a library, a public fountain, a 
hammam and of course the sultans’ tombs. 
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Mimar Sinan (1491-1588) 
Siileymaniye Cami (Mosque of 
Suleiman) 

Interior 

1550-1557 
Istanbul, Turkey 

The interior is an essay on architecture and 
its function, with the clear intention of ele¬ 
vating the Ottoman Empire to the status of 
political and cultural heir of Byzantium. The 
comparison with Hagia Sophia consists not 
in the beauty of the decoration, here used 
with a measure of sobriety, nor in the 
dimensions - Sinan’s dome measures 
twenty-seven metres in diameter and fifty- 
four metres in height - but rather in the 
new organization of architectural space 
conceived as a vessel containing a pool of 
light and rationalism, contrasting with the 
“mysterious” and mystically luminous, 
unfathomable half-darkness of the 
Byzantine prototype, pierced by evanescent 
rays of light reflected by golden mosaics 
and filtered through the columns of the 
lateral galleries. Thanks to the perfect cen¬ 
tering of the pressures on the buttresses 
absorbed by the thickness of the walls, 
domes and walls can be broken up by a 
great many windows that, besides diminish¬ 
ing the weight and the thrust, guarantee a 
diffuse brightness within and combine to 
expand the volume of the majestic stone 
building without diminishing its physical 
power and structural clarity. 
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Mosque of Sokutlu Mehmet Pasha 

Dome 

1571-1572 

Istanbul, Turkey 

In his mature years, despite being busy with 
the enormous undertaking in Edirne, Sinan 
achieved results of great quality in several 
‘lesser’ mosques like that commissioned by 
Grand Vizier Sokullu Mehmet Pasha The 
unity of interior space is solved in masterly 
fashion by linking the basic rectangle to the 
dome by means of a hexagonal canopy, 
whose supports are in fact absorbed into 
the perimeter, and removing the lateral 
aisles in order to create a firmly unitary 
space without any dark corners. The bright¬ 
ness of the light was then reinforced by 
covering the walls with tiles of floral design, 
in a fresh, dominant blue on a white back¬ 
ground - masterpieces of Iznik manufac¬ 
ture, sumptuous but not cheap. 


Mosque of Rustem Pasha 

Dome 

1561-1562 
Istanbul, Turkey 

On the death of the Grand Vizier, his wife 
Mihrimah, daughter of Suleiman, founded a 
mosque in a narrow site available in the 
artisan quarter near the Golden Horn. Sinan 
brilliantly overcame the limitations of the 
site and built the mosque over the work¬ 
shops. The interior is among the best orga¬ 
nized of those built by the great master in 
its perfect solution of an octagonal plan 
and the dazzling wall-covering of high-qual¬ 
ity Iznik tiles. These had belonged to 
Rustem himself, who had been a dedicated 
collector of them. 
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Mimar Sinan (1491-1588) 

Selimiye Cami (Mosque of Selim) 

1568-1575 

Edirne, Turkey 

Sinan was almost eighty when he started 
work on the mosque for Selim II, which he 
considered his masterpiece. A supreme 
statement of faith, propaganda (we are at 
the frontier of Christian Europe) and above 
all of art, the Selimiye Cami is the apogee 
of empire, a work of formidable impact in 
its compact distribution of masses. Pure as 
a diamond in the clarity of its geometrical 
structure and perfect in its unitary layout, 
the mosque terminates in a flattened dome. 
With serene majesty, this dome crowns the 
powerful octagonal building, motionless in 
the presence of the infinite, abutted by four 
soaring identical eighty-three-metre 
minarets. The tension between physical 
mass and verticality, straight lines and 
curves and above all the massive building 
and the ambience are achieved with per¬ 
fect balance. The mosque represented the 
point at which the tension in Ottoman 
architecture reached stasis, preventing fur¬ 
ther development of a story that at one 
time amounted to a revelation - of the 
divine, certainly, but also of the empire that 
represented it on earth. 


Mimar Sinan (1494=1588) 

Selimiye Cams (Mosque of Selim) 

1568-1575 

Edirne, Turkey 

With a diameter of 31.5 metres, the dome 
was the first to surpass that of Hagia 
Sophia, fulfilling a long-standing dream. 
The compactness of Sinan’s design is also 
visible from above, with all its elements 
subordinated to the main dome, encircling 
it with perfect symmetry. 


Mimar Sinan (1491-1588) 

Selimiye Cami (Mosque of Selim) 
Interior 

1568-1575 

Edirne, Turkey 

More than for its noteworthy dimensions, 
the Selimiye Cami is striking for achieving a 
previously undreamt-of spatial coherence 
with its unprecedented fenestration. More 
than 270 windows make the immense 
space a welcoming and boundless place. 
Nothing interrupts the flow of light as it illu¬ 
minates the shape of the space, because 
the eight pillars that bear the weight of the 
dome are virtually part of the walls as inter¬ 
nal buttresses, and the partition walls, 
instead of seeming like boundaries, are 
conceived as luminous screens. The central 
plan, based on the square, octagon and the 
circle inscribed therein, attains here its 
most complete architectural form. 
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Topkapi Saray 
Baghdad Kiosk 
Interior 

1638-1639 
Istanbul, Turkey 

The best features of Ottoman architecture 
in the seventeenth century are probably to 
be found in buildings of lesser importance, 
like the two kiosks erected by Murad IV to 
commemorate his victories. The interior of 
the Baghdad Kiosk is cruciform, with a 
dome and four alcoves with comfortable 
sofas for enjoying the view of the Golden 
Horn and the Suleiman Mosque. The walls 
are completely covered with original six¬ 
teenth-century ceramics (and imitations of 
them, generally mediocre in quality). 
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Nuorosmaniye Cami 
(Light of Osman Mosque) 

1748-1755 

Istanbul, Turkey 

Ottoman architects of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries drew on the presti¬ 
gious works of Sinan with ever-decreasing 
creativity. Towards the mid-eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, a certain receptivity to Baroque taste 
is recognizable in the Nuorosmaniye 
Mosque which, although based on Sinan’s 
Mirimah Cami (a square plan surmounted 
by a dome) ventured towards daring expan¬ 
sions of idiom in the outline of the arches, 
heavy cornices, buttresses and finally the 
very slender minarets terminating in a novel 
motif. The disposition of mass nevertheless 
remains serene and perfectly controlled, 
while the concessions to the Baroque are 
only superficial. 


Ahmet III Fountain 

1728 

Istanbul, Turkey 

The Tulip Age, whose delicate floral style 
characterized the first decades of the 
eighteenth century, is well represented in 
the monumental fountains funded by the 
munificence of the sultans to please the 
populace. The Ahmet III Fountain is an ele¬ 
gant square structure enlivened by four 
projections at the corners - behind whose 
magnificent grills the water distribution 
employee stood - and a strongly projecting 
quincunx roof to keep off the rain and sun. 
The marble decoration is exquisite, and 
heavily adorned with calligraphy and floral 
motifs. 


Ortakoy Cami (Ortakoy Mosque) 

1856 

Istanbul, Turkey 

As Europeanizing fashions swept over 
Turkish society as a whole, tired old ideas 
were dressed up in elements borrowed 
from mediocre nineteenth-century Western 
architecture, relying on a profusion of deco¬ 
ration in a heavy bourgeois taste to perform 
the impossible task of disguising the empty 
culture that the Ottoman Empire had 
become. 
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Sinan Bey (15 th century) 

Portrait of Mehmet \\ Fatih 

1475 

Topkapi Saray Museum, Istanbul 

Sinan Bey stands out among the leading 
Turkish painters of the second half of the 
fifteenth century. He enriched Turkish 
painting - set in comfortable, anti-naturalis¬ 
tic ways of overtly oriental pattern - with 
solutions borrowed from the proto-Renais- 
sance art of Venice, and in particular from 
the paintings of Gentile Bellini, whose 
works were so appreciated by the great 
conqueror that he wanted him as a guest in 
Constantinople. The magnificent portrait 
hovers between seductive graphic abstrac¬ 
tions and penetrating naturalistic observa¬ 
tions sketched in with sober, almost three- 
dimensional brushstrokes and very sparing 
shading. Carried along by a highly con¬ 
trolled stylistic tension, the painting is a 
prime example of the moment of transition 
when Ottoman culture opened up to the 
Western world. The ample volume of the 
body conveys a sense of assured superior¬ 
ity, while the gesture of savouring the scent 
of a flower, contrasting with the look of 
absorbed determination on his face and the 
decisiveness with which he clutches the 
fabric, gives the sultan an air of aloofness. 
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Nasuhu’s Silahi Matrakq (16 th century) 

Map of Constantinople 

1537 

From Beyan-i Menazil-i Sefer-i Irakeyn (History of the Stages of Campaign in the Two Iraqs) 
University Library, Istanbul 

In the sixteenth century, Turkish miniatures developed an autonomous style principally in the field 
of illustrated history, though remaining subject to Persian influences because of the numerous 
artists who had been transferred to Constantinople after the conquest of Tabriz. The plan of 
Constantinople defines, although only within the conventions of miniatures, the look of the city 
prior to the fundamental interventions by Sinan but with Ottoman building works much in evi¬ 
dence. We can recognize the Golden Horn with the suburb of Galata, dominated by the still- 
extant tower and the more prestigious buildings constructed by the sultans and leading members 
of the court, interspersed with monumental Roman remains and Byzantine churches. Near the 
Hippodrome, the monumental outline of Hagia Sophia stands out, transformed into a mosque, as 
the minarets show, and beside it the Topkapi complex, and the church of St Eirene and its kiosks 
and stretches of water. Then the Bayazit Mosque with its annexes and the adjacent complex of 
Eski Saray (Old Palace) and, in a dominant position, the Mehmet Fatih Mosque. The formidable 
surrounding wall reinforces the appearance of a garden of paradise, with pavilions engulfed in 
greenery - valuable indications of how the rulers saw their capital. 





























































































Siinnat Odasi (Circumcision room) 

Decorative panels 

1526-1528 

Topkapi Saray Museum, Istanbul 

In 1514, Tabriz fell into the hands of the Ottomans, who transferred miniaturists, musicians, 
ceramicists, weavers and goldsmiths to Constantinople, increasing the influence of Persian idiom 
in Ottoman art. 

Among the best of these artisans put to work in the imperial workshop in Constantinople was 
Shah Kulu, in the role of supervisor of twenty-nine artists and twelve apprentices. Considerable 
sums of money and quality objects came his way, as a mark of the quality of some of his designs. 
The designs and supervision of the production of five ceramic panels of enormous size were 
probably by him. They came from a kiosk of Suleiman’s destroyed in a fire, and were reused in 
the seventeenth century on the outside of the Sunnat Odasi. They display exceptional technical 
and artistic talent in the firing and quality of the glazed blue and turquoise ceramics. 


ft/losque lamp 

1549 

Iznik ceramics 
British Museum, London 

The lamp was produced in Iznik in i54g and was intended for the Dome of the Rock in 
Jerusalem, which was restored around that time on Suleiman’s orders. The shape is derived 
from Mamluk examples, but unlike them was executed in opaque material unsuitable for lighting. 
It must therefore have had a decorative function. Apart from the three blue strips with white 
calligraphy, the decoration draws on the international Timurid repertoire, coming close - particu¬ 
larly in the strips with the clouds or the delicate black arabesques on a turquoise background 
and the strips with bunches of tulips in the cartouches - to the saz style, which is well repre¬ 
sented by a notable group of contemporary bowls. The high quality of the piece was a feature of 
the pre-industrial phase of Iznik ceramics, when every piece was still unique and appropriately 
executed for a specific client of high rank. 
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Siinnat Odasi (Circumcision room) 
Two details of the decorative panels 

c. 1528 

Topkapi Saray Museum, Istanbul 

The two niche-shaped panels probably rep¬ 
resent the peak of quality, both technically 
and artistically, of Turkish ceramics in the 
brief period of years when production, car¬ 
ried out directly by Persian craftsmen dedi¬ 
cated to producing a few highly prestigious 
pieces, was still aiming to achieve ultimate 
quality. In the following years, needs 
changed radically, and Iznik switched to 
industrial production in order to guarantee 
enormous quantities of good standard. The 
two panels were composed from the same 
cartoon so as to achieve a symmetrical 
image. Animals resembling deer (typical of 
Chinese tradition) and birds are depicted 
on the inside of a niche, harmoniously inte¬ 
grated into the highly elegant weave of 
curving leaves soft as feathers and flowers 
of delicate and fantastic invention. The 
tonal harmony of blue and turquoise, then 
recently introduced, is perfect. This style, 
called saz (‘reed’, the instrument used for 
drawing), represents the arrival of the inter¬ 
national Timurid style. Only a few years 
later, it was abandoned in favour of serial 
production. 
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Fragment, Memling carpet 

15 th century 

Anatolia 

Iparmuveszeti Muzeum, Budapest 

In the second half of the fifteenth century, 
animal motifs with a mediaeval flavour, well 
represented by the Ming carpet, began to 
give way to a new decorative style based 
on the use of medallions and geometrical 
lozenges in bright colours that seem to 
revive the Seljuk spirit in a more disciplined 
fashion. Memling carpets were a feature of 
the time. They are notable for their arrays 
of polygons with inserts of stepped, hook¬ 
shaped outlines, which the Flemish painter 
made famous in many of his paintings. 


Fragment of Crivelli carpet 

15* century 

Anatolia 

Iparmuveszeti Muzeum, Budapest 

Towards the end of the century, patterns 
with medallions of more complex shape 
became popular. They were painted on a 
background of warm colours, and enlivened 
by the use of brilliant colours and highly 
stylized inserts of an animal nature, particu¬ 
larly liked by Venetian painter Crivelli, who 
found them a perfect foil for his vibrantly 
sculptural paintings. 


Holbein carpet 

Mid-i6 th century 
Anatolia 

Iparmuveszeti Muzeum, Budapest 

Patterns with animal figures in carpets 
gradually declined during the Ottoman 
period, an aspect of that general phenome¬ 
non in the quest for ‘classical’ clarity and 
order that finished up, in every field, in a 
style that in certain respects is comparable 
to that of the Italian Renaissance, even if 
the use of that term obviously has no rele¬ 
vance in a Turkish context. The new idiom 
did not supersede the feeling of monumen¬ 
tal structure in the motifs or impair the 
overall design or the potency of the 
medieval colour palette, but was able to 
revive a number of features that it incorpo¬ 
rated into a new formal idiom with numer¬ 
ous variants. Some workshops, while work¬ 
ing in this cultural context, kept alive the 
contact with the medieval world, producing 
some of the finest carpets of the time. It 
was the ones known as Holbeins which 
enjoyed enormous popularity among the 
European aristocracy. They had in common 
a decorative style featuring arrays of large 
medallions with slightly differing formats, 
patterns and colours so as to enliven an 
extremely organized and finished whole. 
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Lotto carpet 

i 6 ,h century 
Anatolia 

Museum of Art, Philadelphia 

The classic Lotto carpet constitutes a 
happy and elegant variant of the Holbein, 
documented not only by painting but also in 
numerous well-preserved examples that 
have come down to us, many of them dec¬ 
orated with the arms of European aristo¬ 
cratic families and thus demonstrating the 
importance of the production intended for 
export. In Lotto carpets, the Holbein medal¬ 
lions seem to unwind to form a complex 
and flowing weave of signs that, winding 
along the entire central field strictly in a 
strong red colour, forms a kind of magnifi¬ 
cently saffron grid with hints of gold and 
enriched with costly blue inserts. The bor¬ 
der, particularly in older pieces, which are in 
general the most beautiful, retains the clas¬ 
sic quasi-Kufic motif particularly suited for 
export inasmuch as it does not contain 
quotes from the Qu’ran that could be cont¬ 
aminated by non-believers. 
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Star-patterned Ushak carpet 

16 th century 
Anatolia 

Taher Sabahi Collection, Turin 

At the same time as the production of Lottos and Holbeins, the manufactories in Ushak (western 
central Anatolia) were developing new decorative motifs strongly influenced by Persian ones, 
which over the course of several decades would be established everywhere as a reference 
model, making the remaining production obsolete or provincial. The principal novelty consisted of 
introducing a curvilinear design alien to traditional technique based on the stepped design and 
requiring the use of a full-size preparatory cartoon. 

The most widespread motif was once again the medallion, appearing in a wide variety of shapes 
and compositions. Generally, an oval medallion was inserted in the field, aligned with other 
smaller ones along the principal axis and elegantly echoed by some of the motifs unfolding from 
the sides. The border is decorated with soft floral patterns. Besides these, there were the star- 
patterned Ushaks, decorated with arrays of stars in highly subdivided patterns, generally blue in 
colour, alternating with rhomboid or cruciform motifs, but always on a red background. 




Caftan 

c. 1550 

Coloured silk and gold thread 
Topkapi Saray Museum, Istanbul 

Towards the mid-sixteenth century, thanks 
to the intervention of Rustem Pasha, the 
production of luxury textile articles was 
strongly encouraged and soon attained 
extraordinary results, well exemplified by 
this magnificent ceremonial caftan with 
long ankle-length sleeves and vents for the 
pockets, in multicoloured silk and gold 
thread on a dark background. The lavish 
design is made up of interlacing floral 
volutes with leaves and flowers in brilliant 
colours, producing a strongly Chinese look 
in the saz style. Unusually, the pattern does 
not repeat, confirming the great importance 
attributed to the piece, which was intended 
for Bayazit, son of Suleiman. It is perfectly 
matched by another caftan with a cream 
background that belonged to his brother 
Mustafa. As in all other fields, Ottoman art 
was at its zenith in the luxury garment sec¬ 
tor in the mid-sixteenth century. 
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PERSIA FROM THE SAFAVIDS TO THE QAJAR DYNASTY 


Bazaar in the Meydan°e 
Shah 

(Shah Maidan) 

Detail of doorway 

c. 1618 
Isfahan, Iran 


Around 1500, although actually of Turkic origin, the young 
Isma'il (1487-1524) proclaimed himself a descendant of the 
revered Shaykh Safi al-Din (hence the term Safavid), as a 
gesture towards the religious expectations of the Persians. 

At any rate, he succeeded in getting himself accepted as a 
descendant of the seventh imam and thus a legitimate 
wielder of authority, invincible divine messiah and shah. He 
soon overthrew the Turkmen Ak Koyunlu dynasty that had 
settled in the northern areas of Iran, eastern Anatolia and 
Azerbaijan, imposed the Shia faith as the state religion, and 
within a decade or so had subdued the whole of Persia. The 
effect was to supply the Persians with a formidable religious 
cement that is the wellspring of the indestructible feeling of 
nationhood still flourishing today. The new faith was intro¬ 
duced throughout the country in a form convenient for politi¬ 
cal power, by way of bequests and property grants to the reli¬ 
gious hierarchy bound to the shah, who therewith became a 
point of reference in matters of faith. Thanks to these poli¬ 
cies, a Turkic dynasty established an effective Iranian national 
dynasty. 

The Safavids had to cope constantly with the tendency 
towards tribal and military divisiveness among the preceding 
Turkic clans. They therefore reinforced the bureaucracy to 
counter disruptive forces, relying on the religious establish¬ 
ment and introducing units loyal to the king into the army to 
keep a balance. However, the weak successors of Isma'il 
proved incapable of maintaining effective control until Shah 



Abbas (1588-1629) took a decisive step towards the con¬ 
struction of a modern state. With his arrival, Persia entered a 
period of extraordinary splendour that notably revived the 
best Persian (i.e. Seljuk, llkhanid, Timurid and Turkmen) tradi¬ 
tions in the field of art, especially in architecture and town 
planning. They produced works of convincing beauty and 
worth, though tinged with an irrepressible ‘courtly’ character 
that became a constant feature of Persian art. 

The vulnerability of the frontiers, threatened by the Uzbeks in 
the northeast and the Ottomans in the West, induced the 
Safavids to move the capital to Qazwin and then Isfahan, 
which in a frenzy of urban development was subsequently 
transformed into an incomparable garden city, with an archi¬ 
tectural style directly derived from the Timurids but modified 
by Turkmen influences and ultimately given a more truly 
Persian stamp. 

The first period of Safavid art is justly famous for the 
unprecedented boost that the dynasty gave to the art of 
books, the production of which, particularly in the field of 
miniatures, was probably the most important in the whole 
Islamic world. Among the masters, a prime role fell to Bihzad, 
appointed head of the celebrated school in Tabriz in 1522, 
where he passed on his supreme skills in the representation 
of movement, with figures caught in poses and attitudes of 
great vitality so as to express individuality, along with a keen 
interest in the landscape and representations of interior archi¬ 
tecture, all produced in a rich variety and range of brilliant 
colours. His successor Sultan Muhammad took the art of 
miniatures to ultimate perfection, cultivating an imaginative 
vein so as to depict subjects with greater naturalism without 
sacrificing a profoundly genuine talent for lyricism and fan¬ 
tasy. 

The evolution in pictorial culture also had an effect on archi¬ 
tectural decoration, and even revolutionized the production of 
carpets where, with the introduction of curved lines, reper¬ 
toires were completely updated, and scenes animated with 
human and animal figures of unparalleled naturalism and live¬ 
liness were introduced, finally bringing the ‘medieval’ period to 
an end with a new, elegant delicacy of elaborate draughts¬ 
manship. This lively cultural climate, in which artists were for 
the first time respected as creators and sought out by collec¬ 
tors, kindled in them a budding awareness of their own worth 
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and expressive individuality, inaugurating a completely new 
phenomenon in the Islamic world. 

In religious architecture, the traditional structures with central 
plans, along with classic mosques and madrasahs with four- 
iwan courtyards, remained the most common schemes, 
though the tendency to construct immense iwans that 
blocked the view of the dome at the rear (originating with the 
llkhanids and continued by the Timurids) was tempered by 
the tradition of western Iran. There, the iwan formed a simple 
vestibule for the domed sanctuary, once again balancing the 
relationship between the various parts of the monument. 
However, even there the muqarnas in the doorways had lost 
any functional purpose and proliferated in almost excessive 
fashion, dispelling the clarity in the execution. 

The spread of ceramic panelling to every part of the building 
continued over the years, eventually culminating in everything 
- pishtaq, minarets, walls, vaults and domes - being entirely 
covered with a mantle of brightly coloured ceramics that 
changed in the light according to the different hours of the 
day and seasons, with new palettes of colours replacing the 
classic tones of dark and light blue. In this context, the space 
reserved for architectural calligraphy also increased, following 
a development begun in Timurid times and evolving into a 
really individual technique of monumental inscriptions. 



In minarets, normally constructed in pairs, taste was tempered 
by verticalism, with the addition of elegant little wooden bal¬ 
conies resting on a crown of muqarnas and terminating in a 
slender turret with a characteristic little dome. The domes, 
resting on tall cylindrical drums of Timurid origin, acquired an 
unmistakable outline - pointed at the top and onion-shaped 
lower down. This glossy architecture, whose beauty is all on 
the surface, made no attempt to experiment with formal or 
structural innovations. The pressing need was to construct a 
lot in as short a time as possible. The results were convincing 
in their sheer aggregation, symmetry and above all urban 
scale, i.e. their capacity to bring to life a truly sumptuous and 
‘paradisiacal’ look to the city, featuring tree-lined avenues con¬ 
necting groups of pavilions to gardens, bridges conceived as 
places to stop and enjoy the landscape, and maidans as set¬ 
tings for polo games. However, these very characteristics also 
imposed limits on the concept in imposing urban dimensions 
on courtly ideals. An inward-looking aristocracy was seduced 
by the fascination of landscape gardening and large empty 
spaces intended for its frivolous amusements and idly poetic 
meditations (indicative of a wholly medieval outlook), and was 
consequently deaf to the changes that were under way. 

In the decoration of Safavid palaces, painting - especially fig¬ 
urative - assumed a new role analogous to that of ceramics, 
with which it coexisted. Large figurative scenes, for the most 
part now lost, were probably executed under the influence of 
European wall painting, although the perspective, monumen¬ 
tal and volumetric presuppositions involved were never under¬ 
stood, suggesting that the painters of these works were really 
miniaturists. The progressive loss of authority by the political 
power as local potentates increasingly flexed their muscle 
was exacerbated by growing religious intolerance. This even¬ 
tually led to the Sunnis rebelling, the Afghan invasion and the 
fall of the Safavids in 1622. There followed a long period of 
domination by in part foreign, Afghan (1722-1730), Afshar 
(1736-1796), Zand (1750-1794) and Qajar (1779-1925) rulers, 
during which, with the help of European interference, Persia 
progressively lost its independence. Artistic production docu¬ 
ments this unstoppable decline, imitating - albeit in a patheti¬ 
cally provincial dimension - the splendours of the golden age 
of the Safavids, even recreating with popularizing and banal 
nationalist taste the legendary glories of the Achemenids and 
Sassanids. However, despite the general mediocrity of the 
results, there were nonetheless even in those centuries prod¬ 
ucts of a certain quality that give what was a very long period 
a distinctive, even if at times decadent, personality. 



Prayer rug 
17 th century 
Persia 

Sanctuary Museum, Mashad 


Masjide Shah 
(Shah Mosque) 
Courtyard iwan 
1612-1638 
Isfahan, Iran 
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Mausoleums of Shaykh Safi and 
Shah Isma'il 

1345 and c. 1525 
Ardebil, Iran 

Many Safavids wanted to be buried in the 
sanctuary at Ardebil near the tomb of 
Shaykh Safi, a cylindrical tower terminating 
in a relatively low dome, covered with callig¬ 
raphy with the name Allah in typically 
llkhanid bannei characters and decorative 
bands of Timurid origin. Beside it, the aus¬ 
tere mausoleum of Shah Isma'il seems to 
express in crudely archaic motifs a kind of 
virile devoutness. The stupendous turquoise 
fascia is what remains of a decorative 
scheme that must have been much richer. 


Masjid°i Ali (Ali Mosque) 

Detail of the facade 

1521 

Isfahan, Iran 

The Ali Mosque, relatively unassuming 
and much restored, is the oldest monument 
of the Safavid period to have survived in 
Isfahan. What remains of the decoration of 
the fagade belongs in the tradition of the 
decorative style first seen in the Blue 
Mosque in Tabriz, though offering a simpli¬ 
fied version of it with a precise and serene 
alternation of parts in brick and parts in 
ceramics, in a clear, orderly design. The first 
step was taken here towards a new artistic 
conception with a distinctive character of 
elegance rather than grandeur. 
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MasjkJ-i Ali (Mosque of Ali) 

Vault over entrance 

1522 

Isfahan, Iran 

The mosque was founded during the Seljuk period, when the still extant spectacular minaret was 
also constructed. However it was rebuilt under Shah Isma'il, retaining a classic plan of four iwan 
with attached prayer rooms on four sides and a large courtyard terminating in the southern iwan, 
leading on to the domed sanctuary with the mihrab and minbar. Entrance is effected via an 
arched doorway, entirely decorated with mosaics and ceramic panels with geometric and floral 
motifs in typically Timurid turquoise, blue and white tones. An inscription in gilded thulth charac¬ 
ters, signed by the great Tabriz calligrapher Shams al-Din, records that the mosque was rebuilt 
by architect Mizra Kamal ad-Din. The muqarnas vault with the spectacular cascade of stars was 
executed in 1522 by master ceramicist Musaddiq, who left his signature in one panel. Blue and 
turquoise tiles also cover the dome over the sanctuary, embellished with broad floral motifs and 
wide calligraphic strips in Kufic characters. 
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Si-o-seh pol (Thirty-three-arch bridge) 

1602 

Isfahan, Iran 

The classical period of Persian architecture coincided with the greatest achievements neither in 
the field of architecture nor of miniatures and carpets, but rather with the charmed reign of Shah 
Abbas I. 

Thanks to his patronage, a period began in which richness of details, magnificence of colours 
and compositional imaginativeness found expression in complex buildings and above all urban 
development on a huge but serene scale of calm grandeur. In the magnificence of projects, their 
calibrated emotional impact and the convincing relationship between constructional features and 
environment, the golden age of Shah Abbas, although not marked by notable technical develop¬ 
ments and often mediocre in the quality of materials used, represents the apogee and ultimate 
expression of Persian Islamic architecture. A perfect example of the decision to make everything 
that went into the city beautiful are the bridges, conceived as landscape features, dykes to carry 
water to the gardens, and places of amusement and relaxation for the contemplation of passing 
time and changing light. 
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Meydan-e Shah (Shah Maidan) 

c. 1617 
Isfahan, Iran 

The creative nucleus in the urban renovation of Isfahan promoted by Shah Abbas I was the enor¬ 
mous Shah Maidan. It is in this selfsame dimension of horizontal boundlessness, over and 
beyond its function for parades, processions and above all polo games, that the most fascinating 
innovation and principal value of this work lies - a space conceived for the entertainment of the 
aristocracy on their lofty podium outside the Ali Qapu palace seems lost in the infinite dimension 
of the sky above it Surrounded by two-storey arcades, the focal point of the maidan is the 
majestic doorway of the Shah Mosque, with that of the bazaar on the opposite side. In the middle 
of the western side is the Al Qapu, the seat of government and, in front of it, the mosque of 
Sheikh Luff Allah, the private oratory of Shah Abbas. The repetitive rhythm of the two-storey 
arcading enhances the feeling of infinite extension, while the architectural elements that mark 
the four sides are placed so as to break up its uniformity. The stone pillar in front was used for 
games of polo. 
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Meydan-e Shah (Shah Maidan) 
c. 1618 
Isfahan, Iran 

The huge frame of arcades that unifies the immense space, originally unpaved, housed shops on 
the ground floor that faced the maidan and opened at the back on to a long gallery that forms a 
real covered bazaar which continues at random until it joins the existing one, which meanders on 
as far as the Friday mosque. The arcades of the upper level on the other hand are simply a back¬ 
drop and empty at the back, a confirmation of the intrinsically theatrical importance of the archi¬ 
tecture of the time. 
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Shah Mosque 

from the portico of the Ali Qapu 
1612-1638, early 17 th century 
Isfahan, Iran 

From the terrace of the Ali Qapu Palace 
there is an extraordinary panorama of the 
Meydan-e Shah and its buildings, including 
the Shah Mosque and the uninhabited 
mountain region in the background, at one 
time the source of the water that ran into 
the basin on the floor. Each feature of the 
maidan is considered in relation to the 
others and the immensity of the landscape 
and the sky; the whole conception of the 
Safavid city is poised between lyricism and 
spectacle, between an intuitive sense of 
the relationship between mankind and the 
divine and a display of the sophisticated 
joie-de-vivre enjoyed by an omnipotent and, 
at least to some extent, literate aristocracy. 


All Qapu (Principal Gate) 

Early 17 th century 
Isfahan, Iran 

The Ali Qapu Palace was the seat of gov¬ 
ernment. The interior covered seven floors, 
masked at the front by the graceful talar 
(portico) on the lofty balcony standing on 
tall, slender columns of wood, a superb 
product of Central Asian tradition. It was 
capable of hosting 200 guests. The royal 
gardens extended alongside the structure, 
with pavilions surrounded by greenery and 
a monumental avenue that led across a 
bridge to the vast gardens on the opposite 
bank of the river. 
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Ali Qapu (Principal Gate) 

Detail of the decoration 
in the music room 

Early 17 th century 
Isfahan, Iran 

Among the decorations of the internal 
rooms, the particular figures of the music 
room on the top floor stand out. The hollow 
outlines of bottles, amphora and pyxes are 
not used to store precious vessels but 
rather to act as a sound box during 
banquets with music, or even better, for 
simple refined elegance. Around the 
principal room, almost hidden, are small, 
private, intimate and sophisticated rooms 
intended for discreet meetings, in some of 
which valuable paintings survive with 
scenes of court love. 
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Sheikh Lutf Allah Mosque 

1601-1618 

Isfahan, Iran 

Opposite the Ali Qapu, Shah Abbas con¬ 
structed an unpretentious mosque of mod¬ 
est dimensions in honour of his devout 
father-in-law Shaykh Luft Allah that func¬ 
tioned as an oratory for the court. It lacks 
minarets and pishtaq, and has a low-profile 
dome, and yet it is this same modest dome 
that dominates the infinite weave of the 
arches of the portico when its colours 
warm up delicately in the light of the 
evening. Its sober essentiality makes this 
little building one of the lyrical highlights of 
Persian architecture. From the maidan, the 
profile of the single-shell dome, low and 
flattened, only fourteen metres in diameter 
and of solid appearance, lends the struc¬ 
ture a sense of absolute repose. White and 
dark blue arabesques intersect majestically 
on a milky coffee-coloured background of 
unglazed bricks that retain the light, while 
the brilliant doorway with a stalactite vault 
foreshadows the internal splendour. Like 
the Shah Mosque, the structure is off axis 
vis-a-vis the maidan in order to line up 
correctly with the direction of Mecca. 
Entrance to the interior therefore is via a 
corridor at right angles, plunged in milky 
shade as a mystic preparation for revela¬ 
tion. 
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Shaykh Lutf Allah Mosque 
Interior of the dome 
1601-1618 
Isfahan, Iran 

Light enters softly from the arabesques of 
the double grid of plaster, to be reflected 
from the brilliant surfaces and diffused in 
space with fresh brightness and without 
discontinuity. The boundless scale is per¬ 
fect. The non-figurative decoration is a mir¬ 
ror of divine beauty. It is the lyrical and 
poetic side of the abstract intellectual 
rigour that created the northern dome of 
the Friday mosque more than 150 years 
earlier. 


Shaykh Lutf Allah Mosque 

Interior 

1601-1618 

Isfahan, Iran 

The prayer room is crowned by the infinite 
variations of the dome on a square plan - 
an essential and infinitely delicate achieve¬ 
ment resulting from a progressive refine¬ 
ment of style. The functional but rigid cor¬ 
ner squinch, invented in the Parthian age to 
support the dome, is transformed into an 
arch that extends majestically to the 
ground, its shape and dimensions echoing 
those of the four arches aligned along the 
walls. With this simple but decisive solution, 
the base square becomes an octagon pro¬ 
jected upwards. The arches are busy with a 
sturdy spiral moulding in brilliant turquoise, 
while inside them dazzling white inscrip¬ 
tions unfold on a very dark blue back¬ 
ground, the finest work of Ali Reza, the 
principal calligrapher of the time. 
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Masjid-e Shah (Shah Mosque) 

1612-1638 

Isfahan, Iran 

The Shah Mosque crowns centuries of 
Persian building experience in the serene 
balance of its solemn and majestic 
splendour. Since the doorway faces north 
towards the maidan, the adjustment 
towards Mecca required rotation of part of 
the structure, solved with scenographic 
efficiency. The cascade of muqarnas above 
the entrance, glittering with stars and mar¬ 
vellous cosmic harmonies, culminates in the 
punctiform generative motif at the vertex - 
a divine symbol and universal principle. The 
fountain in the foreground is modern - 
originally the maidan was unpaved. The two 
stone posts facing the fagade represented 
the entrance to the polo field. 


Masjid-e Shah (Shah Mosque) 
Courtyard with southern iwan 
1612-1638 
Isfahan, Iran 

An octagonal vestibule glimmering with 
reflections in the mystic half-light forms the 
perfect axis of the complex, leading to a 
deceptively Turkish appearance in the 
majestic courtyard with four iwan, a sub¬ 
lime materialization of a universe of super¬ 
human splendour. Every surface proclaims 
in its magnificence the glory of the shah 
and Islam, in the certainty that beauty can 
guarantee a direct experience of transcen¬ 
dence unencumbered by theoretical argu¬ 
mentation and dogma. The deep, lofty 
vaults and the domes, rationally unfath¬ 
omable, are a tangible sign of spiritual cer¬ 
tainties and incontestable truths. The twin 
minarets are derived from those added to 
the Friday mosque in the Turkmen period. 
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Masjid-e Shah (Shah Mosque) 

Detail of the mihrab hall 

1612-1638 

Isfahan, Iran 

Shah Abbas wanted to turn his capital in a 
brief period of years into the most beautiful 
in the world, and his mosque had to be the 
most precious flower of his garden city. To 
achieve this objective and cut the costs and 
time for carrying it out, the quicker, more 
economical haft rang (seven colours) tech¬ 
nique replaced the refined but expensive 
mo’arraq technique. Haft rang involved 
using seven different colours on the same 
tile, but designed so as to cover huge sur¬ 
faces within short periods and at limited 
cost, giving the overall effect preference 
over the intrinsic beauty of the materials 
and the details. The rest was there to cre¬ 
ate light, cunningly exploited. The miracle 
of the Safavid architects was that they 
succeeded in this enterprise. 
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Chihli Sutun (Forty Columns) 

Early 17 th century 
Isfahan, Iran 

The palaces of Isfahan, only three of which survive, were sophisticated kiosks inserted into com¬ 
plexes of greater amplitude interposed with gardens, avenues and water channels. The Chihil 
Sutun was intended to accommodate distinguished guests, welcomed into the shelter of a broad 
talar with twenty very tall wooden columns, enhanced by reflecting surfaces that break up the 
wall, reflecting the mirror of water outside, which in turn doubles the number of columns. 
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Convivial Scene 
c. 1647 
Wall painting 
Chihil Sutun, Isfahan 

The Chihil Sutun contains delightful scenes 
in an intimate, courtly style placed at eye 
level. They describe the delights of the vine, 
music, poetry and love savoured in 
enchanting scenes that are poetic projec¬ 
tions of the gardens in the same apart¬ 
ments, valuable testimony of court customs 
seen through the eyes of the court itself. 

All genuine expression is banished. The 
atmosphere is rarefied, artificial, exquisitely 
courtly, and the style is that of miniatures. 


Shah Tahmasp Receiving Great 
Moghul Humayun in Exile 

1665-1670 
Wall painting 
Chihil Sutun, Isfahan 

The Chihil Sutun preserves the principal 
contemporary series of wall paintings with 
figurative subjects. The enormous paintings 
in the principal room, intended to impress 
distinguished guests, are of a historical and 
festive nature, and are strongly influenced 
by European painting, from which they bor¬ 
row the sculptural feel of the figures and 
three-dimensionality of space without really 
assimilating them. The attempt to update 
the miniaturist Persian idiom with features 
of Western painting ends up in clumsy and 
at times comic formal uncertainty. 
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Decorative panel 
17 th century 

Quartz frit painted and glazed 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London 

In secular architecture, ceramic decoration 
was used to compose pleasing figurative 
paintings borrowing subject matter and 
technique from contemporary miniatures 
but weighed down by the influence of 
European painting. Over and beyond the 
often-cloying execution, these tiles docu¬ 
ment the passing of a fashion for interpret¬ 
ing architecture as a vehicle of great val¬ 
ues. Poses and faces of the figures are 
extremely artificial and, rather than drawing 
inspiration from the best miniature painting 
centres of the time, revive stylistic features 
of the fifteenth century. 


Following double-page spread 
Pol-i Khadjou 
1641-1666 
Isfahan, Iran 

Among the many bridges in Isfahan, the 
Pol-i Khadjou is aesthetically the most 
elaborate, designed to be crossed for the 
pleasure rather than the necessity of doing 
so. The bridge connected the long, tree- 
lined avenue Chahar Bagh (Four Gardens), 
which started from the court residential 
complex, with the royal gardens on the 
opposite bank of the river. It was con¬ 
structed as an elegant street suspended 
over the water thanks to a succession of 
massive piers furnished with sturdy but¬ 
tresses with arches slung between them. It 
is divided into three sections: the centre 
one is for vehicles, while at the sides are 
two footways framed by a succession of 
arches. In the centre, a pentagonal pavilion 
overhangs, with iwan open towards the 
river intended for relaxation, contemplation 
and meetings. A further passage is pos¬ 
sible between the piers at water level, 
where various artisan workshops were 
housed. The ceramic decoration evokes 
the colour of the river and the sky. 
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Madrasa-ye Madar-i Shah 
(Shah’s Mother’s Madrasah) 

1706-1714 
Isfahan, Iran 

Persian architectural style evolved coher¬ 
ently, step by step and with sustained 
assurance to reach a peak of brilliance, 
then began slowly to decline after the 
death of Shah Abbas I in 1627, although 
managing to survive periods of political and 
economic decadence and occasionally pro¬ 
ducing buildings of quality. The Madrasa-ye 
Madar-i Shah, an ensemble including a 
mosque and madrasah constructed by the 
last of the Safavids, is still a building of 
noble and well-ordered majesty, superior to 
anything built at the time elsewhere in the 
Islamic world. The dome is outlined with 
elegant assurance against the skyline, bril¬ 
liantly offset by the pair of sophisticated 
minarets. The arches on the first floor 
belong to a contemporary han, the profits 
from which funded the madrasah. 


Madrasa-ye Madar-i Shah 
(Shah’s Mother’s Madrasah) 

Entrance vault 
1706-1714 
Isfahan, Iran 

Commissioned by Husain I in honour of his 
mother, the complex represents a return to 
the monumental approach of the days of 
Abbas I, with the reintroduction of the typi¬ 
cal ultra-rigorous and symmetrical axial 
plan. The madrasah and caravanserai are 
perfectly aligned with the bazaar and the 
broad Chahar Bagh avenue. The richly 
muqarna -decorated monumental entrance 
supporting the flattened central dome 
opens on to the avenue. The elegant wall 
coverings mix all shades of gold and green 
with great skill, adding refined touches of 
dark blue. This is the last great work of 
Persian genius. 
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Farhad Carries Princess Shirin 
and Her Horse on His Shoulders 

1505 

From Khamsa (Five Poems) by Nizami (12 th century) 

The prestigious manuscript, begun in Herat around the mid-fifteenth century for a Timurid prince, 
was continued in Tabriz for the Turkmen rulers and finally finished after the conquest of the city 
(1501) in the first years of the reign of Shah Isma'il. The miniatures of this final phase thus repre¬ 
sent the first explicitly Safavid works. In style, however, they are indistinguishable from their 
immediate predecessors, demonstrating absolute continuity with the Tabriz school of miniatures. 
It is indeed only a detail of dress that allows us to date it to the Safavid period - the tip of the 
red headgear that the followers of Isma'il used for winding the fabric of the turban, which was 
why they were called ‘red heads’. The detail is easily recognisable in Farhad’s headgear. Note 
also the remarkable affinity with Chinese painting in the clouds and rocks, represented with very 
free brushwork. 
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Rustam Sleeps while Rakhsh Battles with a Lion 

1515-1522 
Gouache on card 

From Shahnameh (Book of Kings) by Firdusi (11 th century) 

British Museum, London 

The phantasmagorical representation of the vegetation and rocks, painted with a kaleidoscope of 
brilliant colours and delicate intensity, and the vigorous dynamic that informs the composition, are 
reliable indications of the Persian style of the Ak Koyunlu Turkmen period in its heyday, con¬ 
cerned with the expression of emotions more than the spatial relationships between the objects 
or chronological relationships between the narrative circumstances. The sleeping hero appears 
as if suspended on a flying carpet, embedded in a setting that has the consistency of a dream. It 
is an essay in poetics, unforgettable in its lyricism. The struggle between Raksh and the lion is 
transformed into a kind of ballet, devoid of any drama. 

The splendid colours, the delicate nuances and the absolute assurance of the pictorial handling 
and inexhaustible inventive imagination indicate that Shah Isma'il had spared no expense on the 
work, which remained incomplete. Only this sheet survives. 


RSza Abbasi (1565-1635) 

Calligrapher 

c. 1600 

British Museum, London 

The second half of the sixteenth century was a difficult time for miniaturists. Shah Tahmasp lost 
interest in book art, and the best painters emigrated to find work at the Ottoman or Mughal 
courts. At the same, a new phenomenon began. For want of substantial long-term commissions, 
miniaturists and calligraphers began to do single sheets to be offered in the market - which 
implies a picture-loving public - and to think about the aesthetics and contents of their art. The 
theory was that, while it was sufficient with animals to refer back to the best examples of the 
past, for people you needed the model in front of you in order to capture their intimate essence. 
This was the starting point for the patronage of Shah Abbas and the most important painter of 
his time, Aqa Riza, later called Abbasi since he was the shah’s favourite painter. The light of intel¬ 
ligence that shines in the eyes of the figure and the hint of a smile under the beard make this 
portrait one of the liveliest in Persian art. 
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Sultan Muhammad (16 th century) 

Gayomars’s Court 

1525-1535 

From Shahnameh (Book of the Kings) by Firdusi (11 th century) 

Sadruddin Agha Khan Collection, Geneva 

The period in which Safavid miniatures were truly great did not extend beyond the first half of the 
sixteenth century, after which the technical and poetical level of the great schools working for the 
Timurid court or the Ak Koyunlu tailed off into a monotonous, repetitive style that came to the fore 
in the age of Shah Abbas the Great. With the conquest of Tabriz, Isma'il brought several of the 
best Turkmen workshops into the Safavid orbit, with relevant manuscripts already in production 
that were continued for the new patron. Illustrated books were held in the greatest esteem and 
preserved as real treasures. The Shahnameh, the compilation of which was directed by Sultan 
Muhammad, represents the most demanding book undertaking of the century, with 742 pages in 
an enormous format (47 x 31 cm) and numerous decorations. It was a work avidly coveted by Shah 
Tahmasp, a sophisticated collector of books and calligraphy of a certain standard. The page pre¬ 
sented here is perhaps the finest, a rich display of pictorial virtuosity that does not overwhelm the 
lyrical narrative features, where men and animals are introduced into a dreamy terrestrial paradise. 



Chosroes Sees Shirin Bathing 
1539-1545 

From Khamsa (Five Poems) by Nizami (12 th century) 

British Museum, London 

In 1539, Shah Tahmasp ordered a luxury edition of the Khamsa, a famous collection of five epic 
poems by the great Persian poet Nizami (1141-1209), reproduced and illustrated innumerable 
times over the centuries. The text was entrusted to Shah Mahmud of Nishapur, known as Zarim 
Qalam (Golden Pen), the most celebrated calligrapher of the time, while the illustrations were 
done by a team of at least four great miniaturists, perhaps under the direction of Sultan 
Muhammad. The episode in which Chosroes accidentally comes across the young woman 
bathing in a spring is rendered with delicate discretion, in the cool light of evening and with the 
gold of the sky to represent the sunset. The landscape is rendered with great care, even if the 
high-voltage fantasies of earlier years seem to be toned down, perhaps to accommodate the 
more rigid style being imposed, though the protagonists and their animals still reveal an intimate 
vitality. 
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Carpet with hunting scene 
Overall and detail 

1542-1543 

Wool, silk and cotton 
Museo Poldi Pezzoli, Milan 

The great age of Persian carpets coincided 
with the establishment of the Safavid 
dynasty, whose manufactories brought 
together all the previous skills, whether 
Seljuk, Mongol or Timurid, though our 
knowledge of them is limited to a number 
of fragments and the descriptions in the 
sources. The curvilinear style was however 
a Safavid innovation. It necessitated 
remarkable ability on the part of the 
weaver, and above all a 1:1 scale drawing, 
i.e. a cartoon. The court artists, often the 
same miniaturists, were on hand to provide 
drawings for the royal manufactories, which 
by the mid-sixteenth century had attained 
superb and perhaps unparalleled results. 
Among the oldest preserved examples are 
those with hunting scenes, a theme always 
present in Iranian art. Among these, one 
signed by Ghyas el-Din Jami stands out. It 
is dated 1542-1543, and thus contemporary 
with the most important Persian miniatures, 
from which it borrows numerous motifs. 

The superb carpet belongs to the type with 
a central medallion and four corner areas. 
The central field is occupied by pictures of 
mounted hunters and their prey. They are 
relatively difficult to pick out, being scat¬ 
tered and almost lost among the dense 
arrangement of floral motifs that fill the 
background, so that they can only be iden¬ 
tified close up. The iconography echoes a 
number of aesthetic, literary, philosophical 
and mystic topics of Iranian Islamic tradition 
- paradise as an enchanted garden, heroes 
hunting, men and beasts symbolising vices 
and virtues bound up in a never-ending 
challenge where there are no victors or 
vanquished. The imposing dimensions 
(682 x 356 cm), the finesse of knotting 
carried out on a warp of silk, and the ele¬ 
gant precision of the design - Ghyas el-Din 
Jami must have been a miniaturist in Shah 
Tahmasp’s workshop - enable us to 
appreciate this carpet as a top-quality 
product earmarked for the court. It was 
probably given by a shah to a pope, 
because it was found in very poor condition 
in the Quirinale Palace in 1870 when that 
was still the papal residence, and was 
inappropriately restored using tapestry 
techniques. 
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Wagraer garden carpet 
17 th century 

Art Gallery Museum, Glasgow 

Apart from classic prayer carpets, an impor¬ 
tant place in Persian production was allo¬ 
cated to the ‘garden carpets’, the origins of 
which went directly back to the legendary 
Baharestan (‘Spring’) carpet of Persian 
king Chosroes, made for the audience 
chamber in the palace at Ctesiphon. It rep¬ 
resented an immense garden, but was cut 
into pieces by the Arab conquerors and 
divided up as booty. The idea of a portable 
paradise was too attractive to waste, how¬ 
ever, and was adroitly and magnificently 
taken up again in Persian production. The 
carpet reproduces the framework of an 
ideal garden inspired by the model of 
contemporary Persian gardens seen from 
above and crossed by a grid of water 
channels that meet up in a cruciform pool 
in the centre. The fields in between are 
pictured as opulent flowerbeds planted with 
trees, flowers and birds (seen in profile). 


The Nasir al-Molk Mosque 

Iwan 

1876-1887 

Shiraz, Iran 

The assured sculptural style of classical 
Persian architecture counterpointed with 
superficial colour was debased in the Qajar 
period by shrinking dimensions and a prolif¬ 
eration of multi-linear decorative motifs 
dominated by an unmistakable yellowy pink 
tonality. Clarity of form was submerged in a 
sense of horror vacui that reflected the cul¬ 
ture of the time - ambitious, superficial and 
profoundly vacuous. The driving force of 
Islamic culture, which had sublimated the 
humble materiality of things in light and 
thus in spirituality was henceforth a thing 
of the past. Art was forced to gratify neo- 
feudal courtly desires and a craving for 
theatrical spectacle on the part of crude 
and ignorant spokesmen of the dynasty, 
men of military and tribal origin interested 
in ostentation more than the meaning of 
things. 
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Ardebil medallion carpet 
Overall and detail 

1539-1540 
Wool and silk 

Victoria & Albert Museum, London 

The most typical Persian carpet product (exported worldwide even today) was the medallion 
carpet. It is a decorative motif that also occurs in contemporary tiles and on the binding and 
decoration of books. In this sector as well, the most important pieces go back to the age of Shah 
Tahmasp. Curvilinear medallions, found in Persian areas only in book art, were probably imported 
from the Far East and included in a strictly central scheme, with side elements distributed 
according to a rigid symmetrical double axis. Unlike contemporary Ottoman Ushak carpets deriv¬ 
ing from them, this combination of symmetrical rigour and perfect centrality is translated into a 
static design, well arranged and complete in every element, surrounded and defined by the bor¬ 
der - characteristic features of the most dramatic examples from Anatolia. The example found in 
Ardebil is one of the finest and most monumental of the genre (1152 x 534 cm), even if it is not 
easy to express a judgement on its state of conservation, because of doubt as to the type and 
number of restoration attempts it may have undergone. Hanging symmetrically from the central 
medallion are two mosque lamps silhouetted against the delicate floral frame on a blue back¬ 
ground. On one of the short sides of the field there is a cartouche with the date, the signature of 
Maqsud of Kashan and two famous verses by Hafiz: “There is no place for me in the world if not 
on your threshold; there is no place for my head elsewhere." 
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Nasir al-Molk Mosque 
Detail of wall covering 
1876-1887 
Ceramic tiles 
Shiraz, Iran 

The general tone of the decoration leaves 
an impression of European petit-bourgeois 
taste alien to the great Persian tradition, 
although not displeasing in itself. It is a 
phenomenon that, beyond surface resem¬ 
blances, has nothing in common with the 
universality and profundity of meaning 
which had constituted the objective of the 
art and architecture of the past. 


Block of flats, Bagh°e Eram 
19 th century 
Shiraz, Iran 

Civil architecture in the Qajar period had no 
great notional values to communicate. It 
merely reflected aspirations and limits of 
the taste of the time in a suitable fashion, 
particularly in a number of well-designed 
blocks of flats set in pleasing gardens. The 
elegant, busy fagade is enhanced by pleas¬ 
ing decorations in ceramic tiles in the curvi¬ 
linear pediment. However, these are works 
that would henceforth belong more to the 
history of costume than the history of art 
and ideas. 
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Divankhaneh (Government Palace) 
Detail of facade 

i8 ,h —ig th centuries 
Shiraz, Iran 

The reliefs of Persepolis excited the dull 
self-importance of the Qajars, who had 
themselves depicted as latter-day Dariuses 
in the act of killing lions, personification of 
the dark forces and chaotic diminutions of 
the importance of the ruler. Despite the 
apparent elegance of its shallow stylish¬ 
ness the work lacks real energy. The formi¬ 
dable admonitions of the Achemenid reliefs 
have been reduced to a decorative motif on 
a modest urban block rich only in preten¬ 
tiousness and conceit. 


Bahram Kirmanshahi (19 th century) 
Portrait of King Nasser-al-Din Shah 

Louvre, Paris 

Under the Qajars, painting and miniatures 
followed Western models in imitating the 
new art of photography, and thereby lost 
the ability to achieve the synthesis of real¬ 
ity, abstraction and lyrical transfiguration 
that had characterised preceding periods. 
The introduction of three-dimensionality 
and misconceived superficial naturalism 
along with an unsuccessful attempt at 
psychological insight - both vitiated by a 
vulgar tendency towards ostentation - is 
particularly evident in portraits, which 
ended up in an exoticism of manner alien 
to Persian culture and unwittingly came 
close to caricature. 
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THE INDIAN SUBCONTINENT 


Sheikh Salim Mausoleum 
1571-1580 

Fatehpur Sikri, India 


Friday mosque 
1571-1580 

Fatehpur Sikri, India 


In 712, intrepid Arab navigators travelled up a branch of the 
Indus delta not far from modern Karachi and founded a port 
there (present-day Bambhore). That is where the foundations 
of the oldest mosque on the Indian subcontinent, dating to 
727, have been uncovered. It was a typical square-plan building 
identical to contemporary Arab mosques, i.e. a prayer hall with 
three aisles parallel to the qibla , and a porch with two aisles. 

As with the other surviving Islamic architecture of the early 
period, only minimal traces of this building remain, though the 
sources tell of fabulous cities. Outstanding among the latter is 
al-Mansurah which was compared even to Baghdad. 

In the eleventh century, Turco-Persian tribes under the 
Samanids and Ghaznavids began to make ever more intrusive 
raids, until the last Ghaznavids, driven out by the Ghorids, 
retreated to the Punjab, dragging the region into the Islami- 
cized world of Central Asia. The final conquest fell to General 
Qutb al-Din Aybak, who took Delhi in iig3. On the death of the 
ruler whose “slave” he had been, he proclaimed himself inde¬ 
pendent and assumed the title of sultan. Prior to the Mughal 
period, the sultanate was ruled by five successive Islamic 
dynasties of Turkish or Afghan origin: the “slave” sultans 
(i2o6-i2go), followed by the Khalji (i2go-i32o), Tughluq 
(1320-1414), Sayyid (1414-1451) and Lodi (1451-1526) dynasties. 
Later, the Suri dynasty (1540-1555) also wrested power from 
the Mughals for a brief period. 

Although each of these dynasties undertook new campaigns 
of conquest extending the sultanate at the expense of the 
neighbouring principalities, their control over the region failed 



to assume a stable or lasting form. In Delhi, each great ruler 
left proof of his power by founding his own capital and build¬ 
ing monuments of impressive splendour which are still recog¬ 
nizable even today. After the devastating sack of Delhi by 
Tamerlane (Timur) in 1398, the hegemony of the Delhi Sul¬ 
tanate was weakened, leaving room for many regional poten¬ 
tates to develop their own independent cultures. These were 
largely rooted in local traditions, and have left behind numer¬ 
ous remarkable monuments. 

In 1526, Zahir al-Din Babur took possession of Delhi and, after 
routing the warlike Rajput princes, established the Mughal 
Empire. Based on a synthesis of Indian and Persian cultures, 
the empire was the crowning moment in the history of the Sul¬ 
tanate of Delhi. Babur’s successors included princes such as 
Akbar, notable for great intelligence and a broad-minded, 
modern outlook. The culture they developed was second to 
none, able to call on the skills of the best Central Asian practi¬ 
tioners in the field of books and architecture. The arts - espe¬ 
cially architecture and miniatures - prospered under them until 
the mid-seventeenth century, and the fusion of Persian lyri¬ 
cism and Hindu naturalism surpassed the splendid but hybrid 
results of the early Islamic period, producing works of out¬ 
standing value that can rank with the best in all Islamic art. 

As happened elsewhere, the Muslim conquerors of India found 
themselves ruling a very ancient civilization of extreme and 
multi-faceted complexity that had a long-standing, broad- 
based religious philosophy and highly sophisticated architec¬ 
ture. It was moreover a civilization that translated its ideas, 
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symbols and metaphors into spectacular, gigantic stone struc¬ 
tures and sophisticated, seductive images, both carved and 
painted. Though the Seljuks in Anatolia had encountered a 
cultural background just as deeply rooted, it should be 
stressed that Christian architectural culture - whether 
Armenian, Syrian or Byzantine - had many common roots with 
the conquerors’ Turkish and Islamic culture (which was at that 
time under profound Persian influence), and their respective 
religions were similar in being both revealed and monotheistic. 
In India, religion was far from monotheistic. Its architecture 
expressed the values of religion, and sought to disseminate its 
images, perpetuate its mystery and celebrate its rites in all 
their many shades of diversity. All this was the very antithesis 
to the victors’ Islamic and Turkish spiritual experience, and 
quite alien to their view of the world. The Indian continent was 
like a luxuriant and impenetrable jungle, while the world of the 
Islamicized Turks was like a desert, infinite and commensurate 
with the greatness of soul of those who ventured there. In 
rather simplified terms, Indian temples were conceived as the 
setting for a progressive approach towards an unattainable 
and mysterious epicentre, situated at the end of a journey 
involving successive stages, a goal hidden in a small, dark, 
central place accessible only to initiates. The ultimate shrine 
would contain an idol placed on the ideal axis of the shikara or 
ritual mountain. This heart of the temple, called garbha grha 
(comparable to a Holy of Holies) was usually preceded by one 


or more verandahs or protected by a sacred precinct, where 
there might be cells or a surrounding colonnade. Usually there 
were vessels for ritual ablutions as well. 

Such elements have equivalent forms and functions that a 
Muslim would understand; but beyond that, what the temple 
(whether Hindu or Buddhist) expressed was another world, 
entirely alien to Muslim experience. To begin with, the prolifer¬ 
ation of what were often monstrous images, placed on every 
available surface both inside and outside, delineated a world 
representing in frenzied fashion (to Muslim eyes) the 
essences of an abhorrent concept of idolatry and multiplying it 
to infinity. Conversely, the idea of an abstract and non-repre- 
sentable divinity absolutely beyond conception in anthropo¬ 
morphic terms was a cardinal tenet of Islam totally alien to the 
spirituality and the expressive world of India. 

The mosque was a functional building conceived as a simple 
hall for the faithful to gather together, a place of prayer rather 
than an objective of prayer. It was bare of decoration, spacious 
and unified for the glorification of collective prayer, and clear 
and luminous so as to uplift the soul to a spiritual God. That 
was the complete opposite of an edifice built around mystery. 
Indian temples were protected by a series of barriers that 
progressively limited access to an ever-diminishing number of 
initiates. They swarmed with innumerable deities and sub¬ 
deities, often grotesquely illustrated with figures depicting the 
monstrous union of men and animals, with an infinite number 
of related altars awaiting prayers and laden with devotional 
offerings. 

Yet contact between the two did arise, thanks to the involve¬ 
ment of architects and skilled workmen from Central Asia. The 
craftsmen had been used to placing countless miniature archi¬ 
tectonic items side by side to achieve buildings whose unity 
came from the sum of an infinitude of identical details. Now 
they succeeded in building works which, while being unde¬ 
niably Indian, welded the tone of abstract luminosity of the 
conquerors’ religion on to the ancient legacy of the jungle and 
its divinities. In the immediate wake of conquest, the invaders 
were not averse moreover to using plundered material to build 
the first magnificent mosques, even though the spoil might be 
crowded with pagan reliefs and symbols. Thus indigenous 
techniques were used to create buildings of a new type and 
occasionally novel function commissioned by Muslim patrons. 
Mosques and tombs were both previously unknown in India. 

As far as technique was concerned, the arch appeared along¬ 
side the trilith, the cornerstone of Indian architecture. At first, it 
was an addition to the traditional system. Then it became a 
structural element of increasing importance, being translated 
into ever more monumental domes, all in the search for the 
spatial unity necessary for a congregational mosque. 

Unlike developments in architecture, the new faith did not 
insist on special features for objects in daily use. These contin¬ 
ued to be produced in traditional forms, although new alpha¬ 
bets developed over time, especially for the Koran, as did a 
certain type of figurative painting to illustrate texts. These 
must have experienced major development, particularly follow¬ 
ing the import of Timurid features. 



Red Fort: Amar Singh Gate 

1644 

Agra, India 


Taj Mahal 

Entrance iwan 

Detail of has reliefs of door 

frame 

1632-1654 

Agra, India 
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Quwwat al-lslam Mosque 
Begun 1193 
Delhi, India 

The Qutb al-Din Aybak complex consists of 
a mosque with two minarets (one of them 
unfinished) surrounded by a series of 
precincts which doubled and then tripled 
the extent They were added over the 
course of time by lltutmish and Ala al-Din 
Khalji to expand the prayer space and bring 
it into line with the Islamic traditions of 
Central Asia, as in the case of the partly 
preserved high screen of pointed arches. 
Access was effected via four monumental 
doorways, though only the southern one 
(Ala i-Darwaza) survives. The first mosque 
and, to some extent, successive additions 
were built with materials taken from the 
twenty-seven Hindu, Buddhist and Jain 
temples that previously occupied the 
sacred site. Their columns are perfectly 
recognizable thanks to the numerous figu¬ 
rative sculptures largely preserved, as well 
as salvaged blocks used in the architraves 
and for the roofs. 

Apart from the decoration and the shape of 
the columns, bizarre in an Islamic structure 
and yet natural enough given the exigen¬ 
cies of the situation, the mosque does not 
feature any innovative architectural ele¬ 
ments. Dedicated to the “power of Islam" 
(Quwwat al-lslam), it was the first one of its 
size in the Indian subcontinent, and was 
deliberately constructed inside the ancient 
Hindu citadel on the platform of a demol¬ 
ished temple. The first mosque was a 
simple hall on a hypostyle plan, constructed 
with columns taken from the demolished 
Hindu temples. The original bas-reliefs, 
swarming with figures unacceptable to 
Muslims, were partly obliterated and the 
columns, being too low, were placed on top 
of each other to gain the necessary height. 




Quwwat al-lslam Mosque 
Qutb Minar and screen of arches 
Begun 1193 
Delhi, India 

The gigantic minaret in red sandstone was 
intended to cast the shadow of God on 
East and West, as one of its inscriptions 
proudly declaims. Like similar Afghan and 
Persian minarets, structurally independent 
of the mosque, it is an explicit symbol of 
the triumph of the true faith over the idola¬ 
try of the local populations. With a height of 
seventy-two metres and a diameter of 
roughly fifteen metres at the base and 
three metres at the top, it was the tallest 
minaret of its day. Originally there were four 
levels. Following lightning damage, the last 
one was replaced in 1368 by Shah Tughluq 
with two new levels in a different colour 
and style. Like the Ghaznavid minarets that 
preceded it, the Qutb Minar alternates 
different combinations of circular and 
triangular ribs, but loads down the supple 
Central Asian design with the decorative 
exuberance characteristic of local art. The 
various levels are separated by monumen¬ 
tal muqarnas cornices decorated with 
inscriptions. Around 1199, a stone screen of 
five ogival arches was erected to empha¬ 
size the qibla in front of the prayer room. 
This was an architectural motif unknown to 
Indian architecture, which used the trilithic 
system and symbolism of a vegetal nature. 
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Quwwat al-lslam SViosque 
Ala-i Darwaza 

1311 

Delhi, India 

Ala al-Din Khalji, a representative of the 
new dynasty in power, used the immense 
plunder he acquired from a brilliant series 
of victories over neighbouring Indian states 
for a final enlargement of the congrega¬ 
tional mosque. Of this ambitious project, 
which was left in an embryonic state, the 
only part completed was the south door¬ 
way, the Ala-i Darwaza, notable for its 
dome, sophisticated two-colour masonry 
and above all the pierced stone grills, which 
would become an enduring feature of 
Indian Islamic architecture. 
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Quwwat al-lslam Mosque 
Mausoleum of lltutmish 

1235 

Delhi, India 

In 1229, Sultan Shams ad-Din lltutmish 
doubled the area of the Quwwat al-lslam 
Mosque, adding a new screen that also 
incorporated the giant minaret. A number 
of years later, he had his own tomb con¬ 
structed close to the external perimeter of 
the mosque, where it could benefit from the 
prayers of the faithful. Though this feature 
was taken for granted elsewhere in the 
Islamic world, in India it was an absolute 
novelty. Buddhists and Hindus practised 
cremation, so that the idea of burial, 
particularly of a monumental nature and 
close to a place of prayer, was absolutely 
unknown. The tomb consists of a square 
building with a dome and a crypt beneath, 
and was clearly constructed by local work¬ 
men. However, the opulent proliferation of 
curvilinear, phytomorphic and figurative 
designs of the typical Hindu type gave way 
to an abstract and relatively neat decorative 
scheme, though with very small motifs. 


Mausoleum of Ghiyath ad-Din 
Tughluq 

1325 

Tughluqabad, Delhi 

The death of Ala al-Din Khalji threw the 
sultanate into chaos, which only came to an 
end with the installation of Ghiyath ad-Din 
Tughluq, founder of the dynasty of the 
same name. He immediately began work 
on his personal capital, which he called 
Tughluqabad, a few miles from the previous 
one. Here, at the centre of a fortified island 
placed in an artificial lake, he built himself 
an ambitious tomb. The strange shape - a 
truncated pyramid with a dome on top - 
could have been derived from traditional 
wooden structures in the Punjab, the state 
the sultan had ruled, and echoes the bat¬ 
tered wall and sturdy character of the forti¬ 
fications that surround it. Apart from this 
eccentricity, the most significant novelty 
consists of the great sobriety shown in 
comparison with previous buildings, with an 
almost total abandonment of the profuse 
decoration of Hindu architecture. The white 
dome is certainly prominent, though not yet 
onion-shaped, and rises from an octagonal 
drum that is barely visible. The shape, struc¬ 
ture and material constitute a decisive step 
towards Mughal architecture. 
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Axonometric section of the Jami 
Masjid (Friday mosque) 

Begun in 1485 
Champaner, India 

The interior is a trilithic-type structure 
divided into three levels and crowned by a 
large dome held up by two orders of 
columns (a technical solution already 
adopted in Jain temples), surrounded by 
other smaller, drumless domes that rise 
directly from the flat roof, admitting light to 
the huge interior. The strong presence of 
traditional Indian elements was due to the 
proximity of still-flourishing Hindu king¬ 
doms. 


Mausoleum of Shah Sayyid 

Mid-i5 th century 
Delhi, India 

The Sayyid dynasty introduced the octago¬ 
nal mausoleum, a type of ground plan 
familiar in other parts of the Islamic world 
since the ‘Abbasid era. It was arranged 
around a roofed and domed central feature 
and was encircled by an ambulatory, in this 
case open. It is undoubtedly possible that 
the rite of circumambulation was practised 
around the monument; however unorthodox 
it was in strictly religious terms, it was simi¬ 
lar to what was happening in the most 
important sacred places such as the Ka’ba, 
or the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem. 

On this foundation notable analogies with 
classic Hindu architecture can be found, 
particularly in the chattri (kiosk domes) 
around the central dome that bridge the 
transition from the flat roof of the portico to 
the curvilinear one above, terminating in a 
floral motif. Like numerous architectural 
innovations of the fifteenth century, 
features of this sort would pass directly into 
Mughal art. 
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iami Masjid (Friday mosque) 

Facade 

Begun in 1485 
Champaner, India 

Mahmud Begda I transferred the capital 
of the principality of Gujarat, which had 
been independent of Delhi from 1407, 
from Ahmadabad to the Hindu city of 
Champaner he had just conquered, re¬ 
naming it Mahmudabad. There he erected 
a spectacular Friday mosque, funded by 
the colossal booty he had acquired on his 
conquests. As in Ajmer, which acted as a 
partial model, the fagade is framed by two 
very tall, sturdy minarets flanking the huge 
arch of the entrance to the prayer hall - 
a solution displaying obvious Timurid 
influence, even if the verticalism is offset by 
the force of the horizontal mouldings. The 
lower part is typically Hindu and still in its 
original form, whereas the upper part was 
restored in i8ig. The monumental jarokha 
(balcony) on the top floor is, like the 
narrower ones awkwardly abutting the 
bases of the minarets, a traditional element 
of Hindu architecture, as is the busy 
decoration of the lower part. Distinctive in 
its imbalances and the use of motifs of 
diverse origin not yet assimilated into a new 
and coherent stylistic idiom, the fagade 
indicates that it belongs to a period of 
transition, and above all to an area on the 
periphery of the Islamic world. The 
entrance arch opens without transition into 
the internal hall, as the tall polygonal 
columns just inside it indicate in not very 
aesthetic fashion. They are half in, half out 
of the arch. 
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Purana Qila Citadel 
Mathura Gate 

Begun in 1530 
Delhi, India 

During the course of his short reign, Babur failed to complete any major architectural works, and 
the turbulent events of his successor Humayun left no opportunity for any major interventions. 
The most interesting architectural works of the mid-sixteenth century, forming part of a coherent 
process of an evolving Islamic architecture that the sultanate had started, therefore all date from 
the brief intermezzo of the Afghan Suri dynasty. The Purana Qila Citadel, constructed to guard 
the sixth Islamic capital, is a typical example. Though begun around 1530 by Humayun and called 
Dinpannah (‘Refuge of the Faith’), it was completed by Afghan ruler Sher Shah. The architectural 
style of those years amounted to a transition between the sultanate, still profoundly influenced 
by local architecture, and the Persian style - i.e. the Mughal period proper. Evidence of this is the 
remarkable Mathura Gate. Its classic jarokhas for protection from the sun are supported by gen¬ 
erous, typically Hindu brackets, while the general sense of orderliness in the red sandstone 
fagade is enhanced by chromatic inserts in other materials, and laid out with exquisitely Persian 
logic. 
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Qala>i Khuna Mosque 
Facade 

1540-1545 

Delhi, India 

In the Qala-i Khuna Mosque inside the 
citadel, the solidity of structure, lucid distri¬ 
bution of the harmoniously proportioned 
volumes and clear, pure lines all represent 
innovations relative to what had gone 
before, and make Sher Shah’s buildings the 
first examples of what would become 
Mughal art. Particularly important in the 
fagade was the decision to frame each of 
the tall pointed arches inside another larger 
arch. The repetition of this motif in different 
dimensions and chromatic solutions sets up 
a balanced dynamic rhythm, culminating in 
the central feature, which is enhanced by 
geometric decoration and the low dome 
above. The use of red sandstone with white 
marble inserts was introduced in the Lodi 
period, and would become standard. 


Qala-i Khuna Mosque 
Interior 

1540-1545 

Delhi, India 

The single aisle of the interior parallel to 
the qibla , opening into large arches on the 
fagade and with smaller entrances on the 
lesser sides, is a feature of the Lodi period. 
The austere Spartan atmosphere recalls 
Persian solutions, but the heavy feeling of 
the material and the massiveness of the 
structure are typically local. 
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Mausoleum of Humayun 

1560-1572 
Delhi, India 

The mausoleum, which may be considered the first masterpiece of Mughal architecture, was 
probably constructed by Mirak Mirza Ghiyas, a Persian with a Timurid background, at the behest 
of Hadji Begum, wife of the deceased emperor. The tomb is surrounded by an immense square 
garden measuring 365 metres along each side, with three monumental entrances opening into it. 
The space is subdivided into thirty-six squares by a network of paths with channels and fountains 
at the junctions of the larger areas, defining the classic garden paradise of Persian tradition 
(chahar bagh). The scheme could also be divided into nine major squares, each formed of four 
small ones, with the square of the mausoleum at the centre. A monumental entrance on the 
south side allows access to the crypt and upper terrace via a passage cut into the plinth. The 
large central room with eight sides terminates in a dome, and is surrounded by four octagonal 
rooms on two independent levels, uniting the Hindu concept of a closed sanctuary with the 
Iranian one of a sequence of connected spaces. 

Plan of the Mausoleum of Humayun 
and the surrounding chahar bagh 

1560-1572 
Delhi, India 
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Mausoleum of Humayun 

Dome 

1560-1572 

Delhi, India 

The marble external shell of the dome 
enclosing the internal shell was the largest 
of its day in India, and is framed by four 
palpably Hindu-style chattri. The elevations 
are well balanced by the sculptural, theatri¬ 
cal distribution of wall masses and volumes 
by means of arches, blind arcades, pinna¬ 
cles and kiosks, perfectly held together by 
the luminous outline of the dome. The 
masonry of red and yellowish sandstone 
with inserts of white marble constitutes the 
Indian equivalent of the Iranian solution of 
glazed bricks, which are very rare in India. 
Sculpture as such is completely absent. 

The simplicity and severity of the cladding 
belong to the style of monuments of the 
Lodi and Suri dynasties, while the eight 
larger finials and sixteen smaller ones have 
a precedent in the Sher Shah mosque in 
the Purana Qila, and probably ultimately 
derive from the Mausoleum of Oldjeitu in 
Soltaniyeh. 
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Jahangiri Mahal 
1565-1570 
Agra, India 

In 1565, Akbar undertook reconstruction work on the old Lodi fort in Agra, which had become his 
capital and the largest city in India, transforming it into the magnificent Red Fort. 

Unfortunately, the major works of modernization subsequently undertaken by Shah Jahan obliter¬ 
ated most of his work, but the Jahangiri Mahal, which probably constituted the zenana, i.e. the 
women’s quarters, is the most important example of an imperial residence to have come down to 
us from his time. A broad iwan marks the centre of the compact fagade, built in beautiful dark 
red sandstone with highlights of elegantly inlaid, geometrical, mosaic panels. At the ends stand 
sturdy polygonal towers crowned with large chattri, whose domes - of a height proportional with 
the rest of the fagade and standing on slender columns - seem to float in the air. The Hindu fea¬ 
tures such as the chajjas and jarokhas, perfectly co-ordinated in the sculptural and atmospheric 
ordering of the upper part of the fagade, are well integrated with the Islamic motifs such as the 
white marble arches with undercut niches borrowed from the architecture of the sultanate 
period. They have a remarkable syncretistic feel to them. 
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Jahangirs Mahal 
Courtyard 
1560-1570 
Agra, India 

The internal court is dominated by a profu¬ 
sion of obvious Hindu-style features, which 
overturns any idea of a balanced fusion of 
the two cultures such as characterized the 
fagade. There are no chromatic accents in 
the form of marble inserts, while the sculp¬ 
tured decorations and shapes of the brack¬ 
ets and other architectural features recall 
Hindu wooden models, from which they are 
certainly derived. One detail - the croco- 
dile-like creatures with floral volutes unfurl¬ 
ing from their jaws - is reminiscent of the 
Hindu sculptures of Gwalior Palace. Since 
this was the zenana (women’s quarters), it 
is likely that the apertures, in particular 
those facing outwards, were screened by 
wooden jalis. 


Jahangiri Mahal 

Details of the brackets in the 

courtyard 

1565-1570 
Agra, India 

Arches are replaced by deep brackets and 
sculpted in detail, repetitions of which sup¬ 
port the chajja above and, with a profuse 
richness that becomes almost suffocating, 
the gallery on the top level. The degree of 
clarity is restored only by the balustrade at 
the very top, pierced with geometric motifs 
and surmounted by the chattri. This remark¬ 
ably simple structure dominates the elegant 
jarokha below, which is pierced by little win¬ 
dows of an orientalizing flavour. 
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Pancha Mahal 

1571 

Fatehpur Sikri, India 

Emperor Akbar was personally involved in 
executing the most important architectural 
projects commissioned by him, the most 
ambitious of which was the palatial resi¬ 
dence at Fatehpur Sikri, which very much 
bears the stamp of his versatile and com¬ 
plex personality and the discerning culture 
that he shaped. Created from scratch, the 
city he built was a splendid and rich thing, 
but it was already abandoned for Agra in 
1585. The beautiful residential complex is 
constructed of airy buildings spread over 
vast courtyards, alternating with gardens 
and water features loosely grouped and 
oriented towards cardinal points in accor¬ 
dance with precise geometric schemes. It 
contained low buildings of modest dimen¬ 
sions, often opening along elaborate colon¬ 
nades and covered by flat roofs crowned 
with the usual chattri. Unique among large 
capitals, Fatehpur Sikri seems to be the 
diaphanous materialization of a dream 
rather than the heart of an immense empire 
such as, for example, Samarra had been. 
Suitable curtains stretched from one col¬ 
umn to the next to replace walls, providing 
a screen from sun and wind. The profuse 
Hindu-style decoration did not obscure the 
spatial breadth and the simplicity of the dif¬ 
ferent architectural structures, which are 
almost reminiscent of the provisional sim¬ 
plicity of a camp. 



Anup Talao Basin 
Ranch Mahal (left) 

Diwan-i Khas (right background) 

Begun in 1571 
Fatehpur Sikri, India 

In Fatehpur Sikri, the overtly Hindu idiom of 
Akbar’s workmen was subjected to wholly 
Islamic planimetric control, translating the 
suggestive garden features into the warm 
tonality of the local stone, hinted at by the 
relaxed disposition of the various buildings 
in the complex. In the foreground is the 
Anup Talao. In the middle of it is a platform 
that barely rises above the pool, accessible 
via four slender walkways suspended 
above it. 
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Birbal’s Palace 
Begun in 1571 
Fatehpur Sikri, India 

This curious little palace in the women’s 
quarters is noteworthy for its unusual 
ground plan. It has four square rooms on 
the ground floor, two of them supporting 
rooms, the others supporting terraces. This 
meant one room and one terrace were in 
the shade throughout the day. The decora¬ 
tion is of excellent quality and distributed 
with controlled rigour. 


Diwan-i Khas 

Begun in 1571 
Fatehpur Sikri, India 

Open-minded and tolerant towards Hin¬ 
duism but critical of the more conservative 
aspects of Islam, Akbar liked to know about 
other faiths, and wanted to be surrounded 
by representatives of the most important 
religions. In the end, however, the invective 
of these scholars made him profoundly 
sceptical, reinforcing the idea, which he 
cherished for some time, of his being the 
repository of superior truths. These he 
made public with the announcement of a 
new religion called Din-i tawhid-i-ilahi, 
which mingled Islam with elements derived 
from Hinduism, Jainism, Christianity and 
Zoroastrianism. His role was obviously that 
of representing God on earth. The Diwan-i 
Khas, the private audience room, consti¬ 
tuted the heart of Fatehpur Sikri. In external 
appearance, it looks like a modest building 
on two storeys surrounded by a continuous 
balcony that accentuates its symmetry, with 
a chattri at every corner of the roof. The 
inside is made up of a single room, in the 
middle of which a column terminating in a 
spectacular and exuberant canopy reaches 
half way up to the ceiling. Here Akbar 
received guests, a clear symbol of the axis 
of the cosmos, represented by the 
depressed vault above. 
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Mausoleum of Itimad ud-Dawla 
Decorative panel of the facade 

1622-1628 
Agra, India 

The designs of these brilliantly composed 
decorative panels represent a notable 
range of subjects with a very limited palette 
of colours - black, grey and various tones 
of ochre and red - that lend the sham 
niches a sense of sober but sincere nostal¬ 
gia. They contain vases of various shapes 
with flowers in them, or containers perhaps 
full of wine and honey that await believers 
in paradise. Abstract Persian patterns var¬ 
ied with geometric and floral motifs seem 
less formal in the flood of light that the 
transparencies of the marble soak up, its 
crystal graining reflected like waves of light 
on the diaphanous designs in pietra dura. 


Mausoleum of Itimad ud-Dawla 
Entrance doorway 

1622-1628 
Agra, India 

In dimensions, this mausoleum is quite different from the imperial mausolea. It is enhanced by 
the quality of the decorations and the beauty of the materials. Access to the garden with the 
sophisticated building in the middle is effected via a monumental doorway in red sandstone. The 
latter has elegant inserts in marble, perfectly consonant with Persian and Central Asian tradition 
in the relationship between plain and full, the floral motifs and the luminous delicacy. The tomb 
was probably constructed under the supervision of Nur Jahan, wife of the emperor Jahangir, to 
whom the death of her father, an important official in the kingdom, had come as a profound 
shock. This was the first Indian building in which Jahangir’s favourite costly marble replaced the 
typical red sandstone of Akbar’s reign. Cannily, the marble is continued in the doorways and sub¬ 
sidiary buildings in a manner that underlines the hierarchical subsidiarity. 
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Mausoleum of Itimad ud-Dawla 

1622-1628 

Agra, India 

The tomb rises at the centre of a perfect chahar bagh facing the River Yamuna, and gleams like a 
precious casket of dazzling and melancholy sweetness. It resembles an abode richly fortified with 
graceful decorations alluding to the delights of paradise. Four octagonal towers that look almost 
like minarets support an equal number of chattri. Although a certain dimensional inadequacy is 
evident in the relationship between the central feature and the corner ones, the magnificent 
building is at once both sumptuous and intimate, and inaugurated the best period of Mughal art. 
Inside, the mausoleum is plastered and painted, whereas the exterior is completely covered with 
pietra dura, composed into panels with geometrical and floral intarsia on a background of 
dazzling marble whiteness. The decorative scheme is the building’s best feature. 
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Taj Mahal 

Cross section and ground plan 

1632-1654 

Agra, India 

The differences with regard to the preceding tradition of Mughal mausolea exceed the numerous 
points of similarity: the garden is accessed via a doorway that conceals the treasure inside to the 
last minute; the building stands at the back and not in the centre of the chahar bagh, enhancing 
its outline and multiplying the space in front; the usual podium terminates in minarets; and the 
internal octagonal room beneath the onion-shaped dome is enclosed by four smaller octagonal 
rooms on two levels. These are crowned by the associated chattri, an explicit borrowing from the 
Persian hasht bihist (eight paradises) model. The actual tomb, with a cenotaph on top, is located 
in the crypt, but since it remains visible from the upper floor, it also forms part of the domed 
space and thus of paradise. 






Taj Mahal 

1632-1654 
Agra, India 

The mausoleum called the Taj Mahal 
(‘Palace of the Crown’) is, for better or for 
worse, iconic of the Mughal period. It was 
built by Shah Jahan for Mumtaz Mahal (the 
‘Chosen One’ of the palace), his preferred 
wife, who died in childbirth in 1631 having 
borne him fourteen children. The incon¬ 
solable husband wrote: “The sight of this 
palace provokes sad sighs and brings tears 
to the eyes of the sun and the moon. This 
building was erected to show thereby the 
glory of the creator.” The mausoleum rises 
as if by magic in the middle of a spectacu¬ 
lar ensemble, perfectly framed by the four 
minarets. To emphasize its mirage-like 
appearance, which he contemplated deject¬ 
edly from the loggia of the Anghuri Bagh in 
his palace on the opposite bank of the river, 
Shah Jahan had it constructed entirely in 
white marble, so that the grain of the stone 
could assume constantly changing hues 
with variations in the light. 


Taj Mahal 
Central iwan 
1632-1654 
Agra, India 

The central iwan, emphasized by the 
pishtaq or vaulted archway, is set slightly 
back behind the lower side structures, 
which have smaller openings and rotate to 
avoid right angles. This confers on the 
building a sense of infinity and diaphanous¬ 
ness that culminates in the dome. The pro¬ 
portions are sublimely harmonious. The 
marble that the whole ensemble is built 
with seems to incarnate the very essence 
of light, and the elegant but sober decora¬ 
tion introduces delicate vibrations of colour. 
While not lacking in monumental stature, 
the mausoleum breathes a unique enchant¬ 
ment, subtly nostalgic and, one would like 
to think, feminine. The luminousness of the 
marble, especially under the immense 
iwans, is carried over into luminousness of 
the shadow, effectively toning down any 
crude sculptural and therefore “natural" 
effect. This tends to heighten the intimately 
atmospheric nature of the whole light-filled 
building. The decorative richness of even 
the Mausoleum of Itimad ud-Dawla is sur¬ 
passed here, thanks to a real understand¬ 
ing of the power of light inherent in the 
marble when projected into a dimension of 
unfathomable spirituality. 
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Anghuri Bagh in the Red Fort 

1627-1648 

Agra, India 

The inconsolable Shah Jahan would gaze 
at the Taj Mahal, where his adored wife 
rested in death, from the loggia of the 
Anghuri Bagh. Built with tremendous skill 
using first-class materials, its formal inven¬ 
tiveness is tempered by a serene sense of 
proportion. Visible in the balanced blending 
of Islamic and Hindu motifs, they make this 
pavilion one of the most significant 
achievements of Mughal architecture. As in 
the contemporary Taj Mahal, the eclectic 
accumulation and combination of heteroge¬ 
neous elements typical of Akbar’s day 
seems a world away. Here they have been 
transfigured into an architectural vision of 
particular clarity and poetic imaginative¬ 
ness. 


iantar Mantar 

Rashivalaya Yantra 

(‘Calculus of the signs of the Zodiac*) 

1728 

Jaipur, India 

The Jantar Mantar is the largest and the 
most sophisticated of the five colossal 
astronomical observatories built by Rajah 
Jai Singh II, a Rajput prince and ally of the 
Mughal rulers. He was a great connoisseur 
of the astronomical studies of Ulugh Beg 
and a scholar of unquestioned authority. 
The name derives from Sanskrit yantra 
mantra, or “computational tool.” Jai Singh II 
realised that the inaccuracies found in the 
existing astronomical tables were due to 
the modest size of the instruments used, 
and solved the problem by building enor¬ 
mous ones in stone, masonry and marble. 
The Rashivalaya Yantra (‘Calculus of the 
signs of the Zodiac’) was one of a group of 
twelve instruments, all very similar but with 
slightly different orientations. They had 
graduated quadrants on either side whose 
purpose was probably to determine the 
exact reckoning of celestial latitude and 
longitude. The ecliptic pole is not fixed but 
describes a circle of 23 0 27” around the 
axis. Constructing twelve instruments 
allowed continuous observation by chang¬ 
ing position every two hours or so. 
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iami Masjid (Friday mosque) 

1650-1656 
Delhi, India 

In 1638, Shah Jahan abandoned Agra and spent the next twelve years building his new capital of 
Shahjahanabad, the seventh in the Delhi region. The Jami Masjid, built on a prominence dominat¬ 
ing the city, displays a monumental fagade towards a very wide arcaded courtyard. It is entered 
through huge doors crowned by characteristic kiosks at the four corners. The prayer hall is 
remarkable for its impressive dimensions, enhanced by the panache of the four-step minarets 
terminating in refined kiosks that echo those at the sides of the iwan. The three onion-shaped 
domes clad in white marble are set slightly back from the ten-arched arcade of the fagade, in 
such a way as to avoid too great a proximity to the pishtaq. The broad recess of the latter seems 
to reflect in its shadow the dazzling light of the silhouette of the main dome, which disappears as 
it is approached. The restrained decoration sticks to the usual contrast between reddish sand¬ 
stone and white marble, both externally and internally. 
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SWiskin (attributed, 16 th -17 lh centuries) 
The Raven Addresses the Animals 

c. 1600 

Page of an album 
Gouache on paper 
British Library, London 

The subject, drawn probably from Sheref 
u’l-insan by Ottoman poet Lami-i Qelebi 
(d. 1538), illustrates the fable of the animals 
bewailing, through the voice of the raven, 
the poor treatment they receive from 
mankind. Another interpretation is the 
popular parable of the raven annoyed by 
the election of an owl as king of the 
animals. We see examples of a wondrous 
fauna thronging the steep slopes of a crag, 
emerging from the waves of the sea, slith¬ 
ering through the grass, crawling along the 
ground, crouching among the rocky peaks, 
perching in the trees, climbing up the 
crevices, clambering along the sheer rock 
face with the help of protruding branches, 
climbing the cliffs in a natural way or flying 
above them. Creatures both real and imagi¬ 
nary co-exist in the enchanted atmosphere: 
amphibians, fish, frogs, caymans, scorpions, 
serpents, turtles, peacocks, tigers, leopards, 
lions, vultures, cobras, mongooses, otters, 
lynxes, elephants, wolves, magpies, owls, 
cranes, falcons, quails, partridges, the red 
dragon with its luxuriant coils, wasps, the 
legendary simurgh with a shooting-star tail, 
and horses, horses of every colour in fact, 
with a superb bay neighing and launching 
itself at the raven at the very top. The 
emperor Akbar, who loved fables, commis¬ 
sioned a great number of such books for 
himself and for his son Jahangir. They were 
sumptuously illustrated by the finest 
painters in the country. 
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Akbar Tames the Wild Elephant 
Hawa’I in Front of the Red Fort in 
Agra 

c. 1590 

Gouache on paper 

From Akbarnameh (‘Book of Akbar’) 

by Abu I Fazi 

British Museum, London 

Compared with the autobiographical mem¬ 
oirs written by Babur ( Baburnameh, or 
‘Book of Babur’), which is full of personal 
notes, the Akbarnameh (‘Book of Akbar’) is 
a panegyric, recreating a fairly reliable 
picture of the life of the time. Splendidly 
illustrated with large miniatures of first-rate 
quality, it has reliable documentary value. 
Despite the large quantity of Safavid and 
Timurid manuscripts available to the court 
and the undeniable attraction which they 
must have had, and despite the Persian 
origin of their authors, the miniatures of the 
text owe very little to the illustrious central 
Asian pictorial tradition. In fact, they laid the 
foundations of an authentically Mughal 
style. Primary colours are used sparingly, a 
wide range of relatively muted intermediate 
tones being preferred. Figures are defined 
with great exactness and naturalism, the 
landscapes reveal a real grasp of spatial 
depth, and bodies show unprecedented 
attention to three-dimensional effects - all 
clear indications of a fruitful rapport with 
European painting. 
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Wine cyp of Shah Jahan 

1656-1657 

White nephrite 

Victoria & Albert Museum, London 

During his reign, Shah Jahan commissioned works of the highest quality in every field, almost 
always revealing a happy assimilation of cultural elements from different traditions. Once they 
had shaken off the eclecticism that in one way or another remained strongly evident in preceding 
works, objets d’art also reflected the maturing of the Mughal idiom. 

This diaphanous and elegant cup bears the date and the emperor’s ostentatious title. The exqui¬ 
site artefact, surely the best of the stone works to come out of the Mughal workshops, stands 
out for its exceptional assurance of form and impeccable execution. Its shape (a fruit or pumpkin 
cut in half) shows Chinese influence, the handle ending in the head of a goat, acanthus leaves 
and protruding base are European-style, and the lotus flower belongs to the Indian repertoire. 
Nevertheless, the marked naturalism and fusion of disparate elements in a shape of compelling 
sensitivity are a product of the best Mughal art. 




Mille-fleurs carpet 

18 th century 

India 

Osterreichisches Museum fur Angewandte Kunst, Vienna 

The creativity of Mughal carpet designs, very different from the “schools” that characterized 
those produced in other Islamic countries, finds expression in great freedom in the choice of 
subjects, especially the background composition. The piece illustrated, which belongs to a group 
of carpets known as “mille-fleurs,” has a central area framed by a large shaped niche. This is a 
type of design that reproduces a traditional arrangement at the sides of doors and is almost a 
foreshortened image of the architecture of a palace garden. The more central area is adorned by 
a dense collection of flower petals against a magnificent monochrome background. 
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Carpet with figures 
i 6 ,h century 

Osterreichisches Museum fur Angewandte 
Kunst, Vienna 

Mughal carpets were characterized by a 
fondness for reproducing animals and 
plants, and only rarely show figures. Like 
classical Persian-style carpets of the chase, 
these even more exquisitely decorated car¬ 
pets feature flowers and animals. Real and 
fantastic beasts (dragons and phoenixes 
among them) move with a whimsical sense 
of composition in the main space, while 
trees and bushes complete the design. This 
carpet with figures in Vienna represents a 
paradise garden: though the subject clearly 
comes from Persian iconography, the way it 
is elaborated is completely Mughal. The 
deep rose-coloured central area is entirely 
occupied by trees with richly flowering 
foliage, placed at different levels in a fash¬ 
ion unfettered by the rigid criteria of geo¬ 
metrical order. Numerous birds drawn with 
naturalistic enthusiasm move freely around 
among them. The remaining spaces are 
filled with tiny shrubs and flowers, so that 
no space is left empty. The prominent bor¬ 
der on the other hand is divided into con¬ 
centric elements, unfolding in a majestic 
though quite regular floral pattern. 
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GLOSSARY 


A. Arabic 
P, Persian 
T. Turkish 
S. Sanskrit 


Abacus Block on a square base constituting 
the upper member of a capital and supporting 
the architrave. 

Abd (A.) ‘Servant’, ‘slave’. The term often ap¬ 
pears at the beginning of composed names of 
persons where the second part is one of the 
ninety-nine names of Allah (for example, Abd 
al-Rahman, ‘Servant of the Merciful’). 

Acropolis (Greek) ‘Upper town’, elevated, often 
fortified zone of a city, containing the most im¬ 
portant buildings. 

Agha (A.) Title borne by officials commanding 
one or other of the armed forces. 

Alcove (from the Arabic al-qubba) Blind recess 
opening into a space. 

Alfiz (Spanish, from the Arabic al-fash) Rectan¬ 
gular frame round an arch. 

Anthropomorphic Of human appearance (of 
an ornament). 

Apodyterium (Greek) Changing-room in a 
Greek gymnasium; the vestibule constituting 
the first room in a Roman thermal bath. 
Apotropaic Gesture, rite, figure or object de¬ 
signed to ward off bad luck or evil spells. 

Apse Generally, a vaulted semicircular or po¬ 
lygonal niche crowned by a half-dome. 
Arabesque Repeated ornament of stylized flo¬ 
ral or geometric motifs created in the Hellenis¬ 
tic age. Abstract and iterative, it was exception¬ 
ally widespread in Islamic decoration, where it 
was deployed in ordered, geometric patterns. 
Arcade A series of arches on columns or pil¬ 
lars. In Umayyad architecture it was called a 
riwak when encircling a sahn (qv.) but see riwak. 
Arch Vaulted structure that supports the 
weight of an opening in a wall discharging it on 
to pillars or columns. The summit is closed by a 
keystone. The curving lower surface is called 
the intrados, the upper part the extrados. The 
(curving) triangles between the arch and the 
adjacent surfaces are known as spandrels. The 
shape of an arch is generated by a semicircle or 
by segments of a circle composing it. The round 
or semicircular arch is borne on a semicircle. 
The horseshoe arch is composed of a segment 
of a three-quarter circle supported over a rec¬ 
tangular base. The keel-arch starts out as a cir¬ 
cular segment with the centre inside, before the 
curve turns in the opposite direction, i.e. with a 
centre to the outside, thereby forming a kind of 
‘S’; it culminates in a tip. The drop arch is formed 


of two circular segments, lowered and ending in 
a point. The ogive or ogival (Gothic) arch tapers 
inwards towards the apex, its outline being de¬ 
termined by two intersecting equilateral semicir¬ 
cular segments. A multifoil or polybate arch is 
composed of the intersection of a number of 
(small) semicircular segments. 

Architrave Lower section of the entablature 
immediately above the capitals on the columns. 
It supports the structure (often a pediment) 
above. 

Archivolt Arch functioning as an architrave 
round an opening. 

Arg (P.) Citadel, fortress (in Turkish, ark). 
Arianism Christian doctrine professed by the 
Alexandrian prelate Arian (256-336) and con¬ 
demned as heretical at a synod in Alexandria in 
320, and again at the Council of Nicaea in 325. It 
denies the consubstantiality of the Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost as God, and in consequence re¬ 
jects the notion of the perfectly divine nature of 
Jesus Christ. 

Atabeg, atabey (T.) Aristocratic title in Turkic 
lands. 

Atrium In Palaeo-Christian churches, the court 
preceding the narthex (qv.). 

Azulejo (Spanish, from the Arabic az-zuallij). 
Tin-enamelled ceramic tile. 

Bagh (P.) Garden. 

Baradari (P.) From twelve doors; pavilion with 
tripartite archway or colonnade to each side; 
summerhouse. 

Baraka Benediction, good fortune, favourable 
destiny emanating from a sacred place or from 
near the tomb of an important personage. One 
of the major benefits sought by pilgrims. 

Bazaar (P.) Economic district of a city. 
Bedesten (T.) Covered market characteristic of 
Turkish architecture and urban planning. Used 
for selling valuable merchandise, its gates 
would be shut at night. 

Berber Collective term for various peoples in 
North Africa of probable Mediterranean origin 
who all speak the Berber language. 

Betyl Sacred stone considered by the Semites 
as a dwelling-place of God or worshipped as an 
idol. 

Bey (T.) Turkish title meaning ‘gentleman’. From 
old Turkish, beg , synonym of the Arabic ‘emir’. 
Beylicate (T.) Sovereign jurisdiction of a bey. 
Beyt Dwelling or apartment in a palace. 

Cadi Judge, magistrate whose function it is to 
apply religious edicts (v. Shari’a). 

Calidarium The warmest room in Roman ther¬ 
mae intended for hot baths. 


Caliph (A.) From al-Khalifa , meaning ‘succes¬ 
sor’, ‘representative’. According to the Sunnites 
this is the successor of the Prophet, but already 
in the Umayyad era caliphs considered them¬ 
selves the “shadow of God on earth." The 
problem of the succession of the Prophet, who 
left no stipulations on the subject, has created 
deep splits in the Islamic world, principally 
between Shias and Sunnis (qv.). The first four 
are called the Rightly Guided Caliphs (qv. in the 
section on Islamic Dynasties) 

Calligraphy Writing in any of the various scripts 
codified and invented over the course of time is 
considered the supreme art, almost on a par 
with prayer in that it endows the divine word re¬ 
vealed in the Qur’an with a perfect form. The 
main scripts are the Kufic (qv.), naskh (qv.) and 
thuluth (qv.). 

Cami (pronounced ‘jami’) (T.) Mosque. 

Capital Upper section of a column or pillar that 
acts as a transition between the barrel and the 
architrave. 

Caravanserai Term of Persian origin designat¬ 
ing an inn. Caravanserais are stopping-places 
along routes taken by camel trains placed at 
regular intervals of one day’s march. In cities, 
these buildings can possess additional, com¬ 
mercial functions. Organized around a central 
courtyard, the ground floor is divided into ware¬ 
houses, while the upper storey provides lodg¬ 
ings for the merchants, usually outsiders, who 
stay over while selling their goods. 

Cenotaph Funerary monument containing no 
corpse. 

Chaharbagh (P.) ‘Four-fold garden’, a garden 
subdivided in four (or more) parts by water 
channels. 

Chahartaq (P.) Structure of square plan with 
four arches to the sides, vaulted by a central 
dome. 

Chajja (S.) Projecting stone eaves. 

Chattri(S .) Domed kiosk. 

Church (types of plan) The two most frequent 
plan types in the Palaeo-Christian era were the 
basilican and the central, both adopted by the 
Byzantines and adapted to the requirements of 
their liturgy. The basilican plan results in a 
church of vast proportions, preceded by an en¬ 
trance hall and narthex, with three or five aisles 
and a longitudinal axis leading the eye to the 
apse. The central plan generates a church cov¬ 
ered at the centre by a vast masonry cupola, 
thus emphasising the building’s vertical thrust. 
Liturgical demands soon led to the addition of 
an apse at the east. The domed basilica arose 
from the combination of these two types and 
predominated from the 6 th to 10 th centuries. A 
third type, the Greek cross, was born in the 9 th 
century and became characteristic of the 
Byzantine age. The plan possesses four arms of 
equal length, with a dome rising on a polygonal 
drum at the crossing. 

Citadel Fortification constructed in the best 
protected quarter of a city comprising buildings 
such as the most important residences and ser¬ 
vices ringed by a wall erected within the one en¬ 
circling the city. 

Coptic (from the Arabic-Egyptian qubt, adapta¬ 
tion of the word ‘Copt’ - language spoken in 
Egypt until the 16 th century - that is, gyptios , 
from the Greek aighyptios , ‘Egyptian’) Term 
designating the Monophysite Christians of 
Egypt and Ethiopia and the art they produce. 
Cuerda seca (Spanish, ‘dry yarn’) Technique 
for enamelling ceramics, in which various parts 
of the multicoloured design are separated by 


lines of powdered manganese dioxide mixed 
with a greasy adhesive. On firing, these lines re¬ 
main blackish in hue. 

Dar al-lmara Princely palace or government 
building. 

Darusshifa (T.) Hospital. 

Dervish (P.) Mendicant, Sufi. The term desig¬ 
nates adepts of Islamic confraternities ( tariqa ) 
that live in poverty under the guide of a shaykh 
and who strive, through spiritual discipline, to re¬ 
duce their dependence on the body and so free 
the spirit. During mystical ceremonies, the 
adepts of some orders indulge in special prac¬ 
tices with music and dance, falling into a trance 
and entering into communication with the irra¬ 
tional. 

Diwan, divan A collection of poems; also the 
muster roll registry listing the members of the 
army at the beginning of the Islamic period. Hall, 
particularly one with administrative or govern¬ 
mental functions. 

Emir Commander, governor. De facto caliph or 
monarch. 

Firman (T.) Word of Persian derivation that des¬ 
ignates a decree promulgated by the Ottoman 
sultan. 

Foggara Underground draining conduit with a 
regular slope, with holes for inspecting and 
cleaning the culvert. It corresponds to the 
Persian khanat. 

Fresco Wall-painting applied to a ground that is 
still moist. 

Frieze In architecture, a continuous decorative 
band, made in any of various materials, gener¬ 
ally affixed to a wall. 

Frigidarium The cool room in Roman bath¬ 
house. 

Funduq Inn. 

Ghazi Warrior who combats the infidel. 
Gunbad{P) Dome and, by extension, tomb. 

Hadith Story, narrative incorporating sayings or 
deeds of Muhammad (qv.), the Sunnah, trans¬ 
mitted orally by the Companions of the Prophet 
and written down after his death. They possess 
legal value. 

Hajj (A.) Pilgrimage to Mecca. Pilgrimage, not 
just to Mecca, is one of the five duties of Islam 
and the hajj is obligatory at least once in the life¬ 
time of every Muslim who is financially and phys¬ 
ically able to do so. It can be made at any time of 
the year, but is considered of greater value when 
performed in the allotted month. A pilgrimage 
can last anything from ten to twenty days, during 
the course of which the pilgrim, wearing an 
ihram , a garment lacking seams, walks seven 
times around the Ka’ba (qv.), kissing or touching 
the black stone, taking part in processions and 
completing a series of ritual visits to holy sites in 
Mecca (qv.) and Medina (qv.). A Hajj is someone 
who has completed the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Hammam (from A., ‘to heat’) Public or private 
bathhouse typical of the Islamic world and 
based on Hellenistic-Roman thermae. 

Han, khan (P.) Caravanserai, typical Turkish inn 
for travellers and merchants with storehouses 
and quarters for spending the night. 

Harem (from the Arabic harim ‘inviolable place’) 
In the Islamic world, it designates the room(s) in 
the house reserved for women and children; the 
only males who can enter are members of the 
same family. 



Hegira (from the Arabic hijra ‘emigration’) On 
16 July 622, Muhammad (qv.), faced with hos¬ 
tility to his preaching in Mecca, left the city with 
his followers and took shelter at the oasis of 
Yatrib, the future Medina (qv.). This date marks 
the beginning of the Islamic era. 

Hutba Predication delivered in the mosque dur¬ 
ing Friday prayers. 

Hypostyle Edifice, or space therein, supported 
on columns. 

Iconoclasm Doctrine opposed to the cult of re¬ 
ligious imagery (in the Byzantine tradition, icons 
reflected the glory of the divine being and were 
not simply an aid to prayer or an intermediary). It 
resulted in the emperors of Constantinople en¬ 
tering into direct conflict with the Church of 
Rome, that rejected the interdicts against them. 
The controversy, which was sparked in 726, 
concluded in 843 when Empress Theodora re¬ 
instituted their veneration. 

Ijma (A.) ‘Consent’ of the community of believ¬ 
ers called to deliberate on an issue that cannot 
be resolved by recourse to the Qur’an (qv.) or 
ahadith (v. hadith). 

Imam (A.) Broadly speaking, he who guides, in 
various ways, believers in Islam in the ways of 
Allah. The term is also used to designate those 
who, well-acquainted with the Qur’an in the 
madrasah (qv.), lead collective prayers in the 
mosque. For the Shias, he is also head of the 
community. 

Imaret( A.) Hostel catering for the poor. One of 
a number of devout foundations surrounding 
some mosques. 

Islam is based on five fundamental duties or 
obligations, known as ‘Pillars’: the profession of 
faith, which consists in declaiming a formula (qv. 
shahada) in various circumstances (conversion 
to Islam, prayer, dying words); prayer (v. salat); 
fasting (sawn) in the month of Ramadhan (qv.); 
obligatory almsgiving (v. zakat ); the pilgrimage 
(qv. hajj) to Mecca (qv.). The prescriptions of the 
religion are taken from the Qur’an and other 
sources. Interdicts include lending at interest 
(usury), apostasy, murder, theft, insulting the 
Prophet, adultery, gambling, fornication, acts 
against nature, slander, drinking alcoholic bev¬ 
erages and eating pork (and also horse and ass 
meat), as well as the practice of black magic. 
Although the punishments in the Qur’an for 
theft and murder were those of the lex talionis, 
the same source also advocates forgiveness. 
As many as four spouses can be legally wed¬ 
ded and, although repudiation is permitted, it is 
discouraged. Other traditional customs were 
not explicitly formulated in the Qur’an, such as 
circumcision and, for women, seclusion in the 
harem and wearing the veil. 

Islamic calendar Employed for religious pur¬ 
poses, it is based on a lunar year of 354 or 355 
days: each year starts ten or eleven days before 
the Gregorian. The month begins on the appear¬ 
ance of the first crescent moon and the twelve 
months vary in length between twenty-nine and 
thirty days. The Islamic lunar cycle is completed 
in thirty years, with nineteen of 354 and eleven 
of 355 days. The duration of the day is reckoned 
from one sunset to the next and is uniformly 
divided into two halves of twelve hours. The day 
is then subdivided into five unequal parts, each 
occasioning a ritual prayer. The Islamic calendar 
as a whole started with the Hegira (qv.). 

Isma'ilis Branch of Shiism (qv.). 

Iwan or ivan (also liwari) (P.) Vaulted space 
opening onto a courtyard. If lofty and jutting be¬ 


yond the height of the wall, it is known as a 
pishtaq (qv.). 

7a// (S.) Fretted, openwork stone grating. 

Jami (A.) Meaning ‘Friday’. Masjid-i jami: a 
mosque where daily and Friday prayers are held. 
Janissaries Special body of Ottoman infantry 
commanded directly by the sultan instituted 
in the 14 th century. Later becoming a kind of 
Praetorian Guard, they were brutally suppressed 
in 1826. 

Jarokha (S.) Small overhanging covered bal¬ 
cony. 

Jihad Inner personal battle or physical combat 
with the aim of attaining moral perfection. 
Hence, holy war against the infidel. 

Ka’ba Pre-lslamic sanctuary of cubic shape 
situated at Mecca (qv.) that is thought to have 
been founded by Abraham. As well as the mete¬ 
orite known as the ‘black stone’ numerous idols 
were once venerated there that Muhammad de¬ 
stroyed. For more than a millennium it has con¬ 
stituted the chief destination for Islamic pilgrim¬ 
age (qv. hajj), during which believers must walk 
round the construction seven times. 

Kasbah (A.) Citadel, fortified building in the 
cities of the Maghreb. 

Khan (T.) Nobiliary title. 

Khanah (P.) House, room. 

Khanaqah (P.) Monastery for Islamic mystics 
located in an isolated spot and usually com¬ 
bined with a mosque. 

Khanate (T.) Territory governed by a khan. 
Kharijites (from the Arabic, ‘those who turned 
away’) Political-religious movement born in the 
aftermath of the arbitration on Ali’s position. 
Considering his abdication as degrading to the 
dignity of the office (657), their followers be¬ 
lieved that the caliph should be elected by part 
of the community. Entering into open rebellion, 
they were defeated by Ali in 658, but their ideas 
continue to inform some politically egalitarian 
stands of Islam. 

Khorasan (also Horasan and Khurasan) Re¬ 
gion in northwest Iran and the adjacent areas 
of what is today Afghanistan, Uzbekistan, 
Turkmenistan and Tajikistan. 

Kosh (P.) Two connected foreparts in a struc¬ 
ture. 

Kdsk(J .) Kiosk, small aedicule or pavilion often 
erected at the centre of a garden, generally with 
a domed roof supported on columns. 

Kufic The most ancient type of Arabic calligra¬ 
phy, originating in the city of Kufa in Iraq. It em¬ 
ploys straight, angular characters which, de¬ 
pending on the variant, are enriched with geo¬ 
metric or vegetal interlace (knotted or floral 
Kufic). 

KCilliyei T.) Ensemble of buildings constituting a 
sacred complex around a mosque: madrasah, 
imaret, hammam, turbe, shifahane (qv.). 

Kumbet (T.) Mausoleum typical of Central 
Asian cultures, made up of a crypt in which the 
body of the deceased is placed, and an element 
above, cylindrical or polygonal in form, terminat¬ 
ing in a conical or pyramidal roof. 

Lantern Open structure placed at the summit of 
a cupola to allow in the light. 

Lesene Vertical ornamental strip on a wall. 

Madrasah Public establishment originally for all 
types of education but later concentrating 
mainly on Islamic theology and law. Hence, cen¬ 
tre for advanced education in Islam. 


Mahal (P.) Palace. 

Mahdi Messianic figure in the Islamic religion, 
taken up especially among the Shias; a member 
of the Prophet’s family (for example, Ali, or one 
of his sons) who did not die, but remains hidden 
and destined to return to earth to impose jus¬ 
tice. 

Majolica Type of porous ceramic coated with a 
tin-based white glaze. 

Mamluk Originally, slave or manumitted slave 
employed in the army. 

Maqsura Area of the mosque reserved for 
high-ranking personages, usually cordoned off 
by a grille or a curtain, and occasionally covered 
by a dome. 

Mardana (P.) Quarters in a palace solely for 
males. 

Maristan (A.) Hospital forming part of a com¬ 
plex of devout foundations associated with the 
larger mosques. 

Martyrion (Greek) In religious architecture, 
Byzantine crypt containing the remains or relics 
of a saint, over which a mausoleum-cum-church 
may be erected. 

Masjid (A.) Mosque in which prayers are cele¬ 
brated every day. 

Mazdaism Religion founded by Zoroaster 
(Zarathustra; Balkh?, 7 th century bce?). The name 
derives from the supreme beneficial divinity, 
Ahura Mazda (‘Wise Lord’), whose opposite 
number is Ahriman (‘Evil Spirit’). Based on a sa¬ 
cred text, the Avesta, Mazdaism remained domi¬ 
nant throughout the Persian region from the 
Achaemenid to the Sassanid period, when it 
was elevated to the status of a state religion. 
Following the Arab invasions it almost vanished. 
Mecca City in western Saudi Arabia, an impor¬ 
tant trading centre and a stopover on the cara¬ 
van route connecting Yemen to Syria. It is con¬ 
sidered the first holy city in Islam, since the 
Prophet was born and lived there before moving 
to Medina. It is the site of the Ka’ba (qv.). All 
mosques in the Islamic world are oriented to¬ 
wards Mecca and worshippers must face it 
when at worship. 

Medina (in Arabic, madina, ‘city’) The second 
holy city in Islam, after Mecca (qv.). Prior to the 
Islamic period, it was a small Arab oasis called 
Yatrib (today in Saudi Arabia); later it became 
Madinat al-Nabi, ‘the City of the Prophet’, when 
the latter moved there after encountering diffi¬ 
culties in Mecca. 

Mesgit (T.) Small mosque (from the Arabic, 
masjid). 

Mihrab (A.) In a mosque, a niche set in the di¬ 
rection of Mecca, the qibla (qv.), towards which 
Muslims face in order to pray. 

Minaret Tower standing next to a mosque from 
which the muezzin (qv.) calls the faithful to 
prayer. 

Minbar (A.) In a mosque, pulpit composed of a 
staircase surmounted by a throne, from the 
summit of which the hutba (qv.) is pronounced. 
Mo’arraq (A.) Mosaic technique consisting in 
cutting up glazed ceramic tiles, each of a single 
colour, arranging them in patterns and then 
often assembling them in panels. The term 
probably derives from the word for vine-shoot. 
Monophysitism Heterodox Christian doctrine 
that arose in the 5 th century. It recognizes solely 
the divine nature of Christ, denying His humanity. 
Moriscos, Moors Term designating the Mus¬ 
lims who were forcibly converted to Christianity 
following the Reconquista (though in secret 
they often kept their former religion) and the 
artistic style they adopted. 


Mosaic Decorative cladding composed of frag¬ 
ments of marble or stone tesserae in various 
colours (subsequently replaced by glass paste) 
cemented to a base to form a pavement or, 
above all in the Byzantine period, a panel of wall 
decoration. The oldest Greek mosaics (5 th ~4 th 
centuries bce) were composed out of pebbles 
and the use of true tesserae appears only in the 
Hellenistic period. Mosaics became extremely 
popular in the Roman imperial era and reached 
their acme in the Byzantine period. 

Mosque (from the Arabic masjid ‘place of pros¬ 
tration’) Generic name for a place of prayer 
composed essentially of a prayer hall containing 
a mihrab (qv.) and minbar (qv.). The congrega¬ 
tional type is called a masjid-i jam. The Arab 
mosque was originally a simple hypostyle hall, 
while in Persia it conformed to a cruciform sys¬ 
tem with four iwans placed around a courtyard. 
The Seljuq mosque combines these two typolo¬ 
gies while the Ottoman variant was a single hall 
roofed by a great dome and preceded by an 
open court ringed by porticoes. 

Mozarab, Mozarabic (from the Arabic mus- 
tarib, ‘Arabised’) Term designating the Chris¬ 
tians of Visigoth Spain who kept their faith and 
language following the Islamic conquest. 
Mudejar (Spanish, from the Arabic mudaggian, 
‘tamed’) Muslims who, after the Reconquista, re¬ 
mained in Spain, paying a tribute. Adjectively, it 
refers to the art these populations provided for 
Christian monuments. 

Muezzin The Muslim assigned to call the faith¬ 
ful to prayer ( ezan ) from the top of the minaret 
(qv.) or from a terrace. 

Mufti Scholar authorized by Islamic law to issue 
edicts in theological and legal matters. 

Mughal (A.) From ‘Mongol’, the name of a dy¬ 
nasty of Turkmen-Mongol origin that ruled over 
India. 

Mullah (P.) Title designating a religious scholar. 
Muqarnas, mukarnas (A.) An arched niche 
subdivided over several levels into small span¬ 
drels or niches forming a honeycomb structure 
whose function is decorative as against load- 
bearing. The stalactite vault is one variant of this 
form. 

Musalla (A.) Space for communal prayer. 
Muslim One who is devoted or who submits to 
God. 

Mu‘tazilism Current of Islamic thought holding 
that religious dogma, including Qur’anic revela¬ 
tion, can be understood, explained and justified 
by reasoning and rationality, rather than 
be simply accepted literally and dogmatically. 
Mu'tazilism became state doctrine at the 
‘Abbasid court in the 9 th century. 

Namazgah (A.) ‘Place of prayer’. Wall with 
mihrab (qv.) indicating the qibla (qv.) and per¬ 
haps a minbar (qv.), sometimes cordoned off. 
This is the basic shape of a Great Mosque for 
collective prayer, often constructed before the 
city so as to ensure that religious observances 
are performed correctly. 

Narthex Vestibule or covered porch closed on 
the external side that in Byzantine and Palaeo- 
Christian churches precedes the nave being re¬ 
served for catechumens and penitents. 

Naskh (A.) Term deriving from an Arabic root 
meaning ‘to copy’. A cursive script of roundish 
form that appeared around the 12 th century, be¬ 
coming quickly widespread in Arabic calligraphy 
in conjunction with Kufic (qv.). 

Necropolis Cemetery of large size situated 
outside of the city fortifications. 
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Nestorianism Christological doctrine advo¬ 
cated by Nestorius (c. 380-451), patriarch of 
Constantinople, according to which the union of 
the two natures in Christ amounts to a mere 
‘conjunction’. Condemned as heretical at the 
Council of Ephesus in 430, Nestorius was sent 
into exile to Egypt 

Nimbus Luminous disc (halo) around or behind 
the head of a venerated personage in an image, 
probably inspired by Sassanid iconography. 

Oxiana Ancient name of the region neighbour¬ 
ing the river known to classical Antiquity as the 
Oxus, today as Amu Darya, that forms the bor¬ 
der between Afghanistan and Tajikistan as well 
as between Uzbekistan and Turkmenistan, be¬ 
fore disgorging into the Aral Sea. 

Palmette Ornamental motif inspired by the 
palm-leaf, composed of a central triangular ele¬ 
ment from which sprouts a number of small 
leaves. 

Pasha (P.) Title attributed to provincial gover¬ 
nors and to the highest ranks in the army under 
the Ottomans. 

Patio Open-air internal courtyard. 

Pediment Front to a fagade, generally triangu¬ 
lar in shape, surmounting the entablature in 
large-scale buildings. 

Pendentive Transitional surface in the shape 
of a triangle projected onto a sphere linking the 
piers below to a dome erected above a space of 
square or polygonal plan. 

Peristyle Courtyard encircled by porticoes, and, 
by extension, a porch with colonnade. 

Pise A cost-effective, rapid but extremely 
durable construction technique in which clay or 
earth is compacted between planks of wood 
fixed with crosspieces the gaps in which, after 
mounting, allow the wall to breathe. 

Pishtaq (P.) Monumental gateway composed 
of a huge frame around an arch opening on to 
an iwan (qv,). 

Protoma Figure of the forepart of an animal or 
human figure applied as decoration to a wall. 
Pulvin, pulvinus Element in a column, typical of 
Byzantine architecture, of the shape of an up¬ 
side-down truncated pyramid placed between a 
capital and an arch impost. 

Purification Prior to their prayer, Muslims must 
complete a ritual ablution of their hands, mouth, 
face, arms, ears and feet In the case of serious 
impurity, the entire body must be cleansed. In 
the absence of water, the worshipper may per¬ 
form the ablution symbolically by rubbing sand 
or earth over his body. 

Qal’a (T.) Citadel. 

Qasr ( kasr, ksar) (A.) Palace, pavilion, castle; 
from the Latin castrum. 

Qibla The direction of Mecca indicated in the 
mosque by the mihrab (qv.) towards which all 
prayers must be addressed. 

Qiyas (A.) The third source of Islamic thought 
and law, after the Qur’an (qv.) and ahadith 
(v. hadith). This ‘judgment by analogy’ allows 
problems to be solved that are not clarified in 
the two primary texts, the solution being extrap¬ 
olated from circumstances similar to those of 
the matter in hand. 

Qubba( A.) Pavilion, domed kiosk, tomb. 
Quincunx Arrangement resembling the five 
dots on the face of a die. 

Qur’an (Arabic, qur’an , ‘to read’, ‘to recite’) The 
term initially referred to recitation of sections of 
the revelation that the Prophet brought back to 


his followers. It then came to mean the reciting 
by the entire Islamic community, in which the 
cornerstone of education is constituted by the 
commitment to memory and correct recitation 
of the Qur’an. For Muslims the Qur’an is the 
word of God, transmitted through the Prophet 
as physical intermediary. Perfect and unique 
(unlike other revealed books), it confers ab¬ 
solute supremacy on the Arabic language. Its 
verses number more than 6,200 and are orga¬ 
nized into 114 ‘chapters’ (suras, qv.), arranged in 
order of decreasing length. In Islamic countries, 
the Qur’an constitutes the primary source of 
morality, law and even governance (qv. Sharia). 
Islamic law is however also based on other 
sources, three of which are fundamental: the 
ahadith (qv.), the qiyas (qv.) and the igma (qv.). 

Rajiput (S.) Member of northern Indian warrior 
caste. 

Ramadhan The ninth month of the Islamic 
lunar year given over to the observance of the 
ritual fast ( sawm , sawn). During this month, all 
Muslims of age must abstain from eating, drink¬ 
ing, smoking, quarrelling and sexual relations 
from sunrise to sunset. Children, the sick, the 
very old, pregnant and nursing women, trav¬ 
ellers and those involved in heavy work are ex¬ 
empted (in exchange for some form of com¬ 
pensation, such as additional almsgiving). The 
end of the month is celebrated by a major festi¬ 
val, the ‘id-al Saghir (or ‘id al-Fitr). 

Ribat( A.) Fortification on a frontier occupied by 
Islamic ‘warrior monks’ who divided their lives 
between prayer and Holy War. 

Riwaq (riwak) (A.) Porch, archway on columns 
or pillars, bordering the courtyard of a mosque, 
or sahn. 

Rustication Treatment of a stone that disen¬ 
gages a channel in the masonry, the surface 
often being left raw or rough-dressed. 

Sahn (A.) Internal court of a mosque. 

Salat Ritual prayer, the Muslim’s visible sign of 
submission to Allah and one of the five obliga¬ 
tions of Islam. It is composed of fixed Qur’anic 
formulae and pre-established gestures and is 
performed at five specific times of day, though 
in any place or situation and in a group or indi¬ 
vidually. The hour of prayer is announced by the 
muezzin’s (qv.) call and the ritual can only be 
completed after the body is carefully purified 
(qv.), wearing clean clothes and in an unsullied 
place. It is performed five times a day: at dawn, 
at noon, three hours after noon, at sunset and 
approximately two hours after sunset. The faith¬ 
ful turns in the direction of Mecca and recites a 
fixed number of ritual formulae in a series of 
rigidly codified positions: standing, with the 
hands held open at the height of the shoulders, 
he pronounces the formula of consecration 
(‘God is great’); lowering the hands, he recites 
the fatiha, the first sura in the Qur’an; bowing 
forward with hands on the knees; prostrate; 
squatting on the heels before prostrating him¬ 
self a second time. This series of movements, 
apart from the first, constitutes a rak‘a\ an entire 
prayer requires the completion of a rak‘a from 
two to four times depending on the hour of day. 
Finally, once again kneeling, the worshipper re¬ 
cites the shahada (qv.), as well as a prayer for 
the Prophet before a concluding formula. No 
entreaties are made. On Friday, the faithful 
must recite the noon salat, divided according to 
sex, in an appropriate mosque (called for this 
reason Friday or Congregational mosques), dis¬ 


tinct from those in which everyday prayers are 
recited. Prayers are led by the imam while the 
khatib is responsible for the predication; holders 
of both these offices are designated by the 
community. 

Saray (P.) Palace. 

Satrap Governor of a province under the 
Achaemenids. 

Sawm, sawn (A.) see Ramadhan. 

Sebil (A.) Public watering-place supplied by 
paid water-carriers. 

Sebka (A.) Brick decor typical of Almohad art 
consisting in a repeated motif of lobate arches 
forming a diamond lattice pattern. 

Shadirvan (P.) Fountain or pool for ritual ablu¬ 
tion set up in the courtyard of a mosque. 
Shahada The profession of faith in Islam re¬ 
cited with the phrases, La ilaha ilia Allah (‘There 
is no God but God [Allah]’) and Muhammad 
rasul Allah (‘Muhammad is the Messenger of 
God [His Messenger]’), pronounced before wit¬ 
nesses. 

Shari’a (A.) Canonical law of Islam, derived pri¬ 
marily from the Qur’an (qv.). It establishes the 
rules of the religion and the prescriptions rela¬ 
tive to conduct in social and legal matters. 

Sharif Honorary title that in the Islamic period 
designates a descendant of the family of 
Muhammad. 

Shaykh, sheikh (A.) Islamic holy man. 

Shi‘at(A .) Party, faction (v. Shiism). 

Shifahane Hospital. 

Shiism (strictly ‘Shi'ism’, from the Arabic shi'at 
‘party’) Islamic denomination comprising seven 
branches, among them those who recognize 
Muhammad’s son-in-law, Ali (qv.), and his de¬ 
scendants as the Prophet’s sole heirs. The only 
country where Shias or Shiites constitute the 
majority of the population is Iran, while in Iraq 
Shias comprise almost half the Islamic commu¬ 
nity. Overall, Shias number slightly more than 
ten per cent of all Muslims. 

Squinch Type of spandrel in which the connec¬ 
tion between the polygonal base and the impost 
of the dome is obtained by means of the curved 
surface of conic section , rather than spherical, 
as in the normal pendentive. 

Sufism Type of Islamic mysticism that arose 
around the 7 th century consisting in a search for 
a spiritual path to God. In general, Sufis con¬ 
sider the ‘inner path’ more important than the 
observance of religious tenets. For this reason 
they were frequently condemned as heretical, 
or at the least suspicious, by orthodox Sunni. 
Sultan In use from the 10 th century, this title 
adopted by Islamic sovereigns designates mon- 
archs independent from the caliph. 

Sunnah (A.) Literally, custom, habit; the collec¬ 
tion of actions and sayings concerning the 
Prophet contained in the ahadith (v. hadith), 
used as a reference in cases for which the 
Qur’an lacks conclusive information. 

Sunnites, Sunni Name covering orthodox 
Muslims, in contrast to the Shias, considered as 
schismatic early on. Historically, the Sunnites 
descend from those Muslims who, at the dawn 
of Islam, came to the defence of al-Muawiyya 
against Ali. Today they represent nearly ninety 
per cent of all Muslims. 

Suq, souk(k) Market. 

Sura Name given to each of the 114 verses into 
which the Qur’an is divided. 

T-plan Type of mosque plan in which the aisle 
perpendicular to the qibla (qv.) is of greater 
length than the others and forms with the nave 


of the qibla a shape like a T, so emphasizing 
the area of the mihrab. 

Taifa ‘Faction’, name of certain Spanish king¬ 
doms that arose on the dissolution of the 
caliphate. 

Talar(P .) Open hypostyle hall. 

Tariqa( A.) Confraternity, brotherhood. 

Tekke (T.) Dervish (qv.) monastery sometimes 
also used as accommodation for travelling 
Muslims. 

Thermae Public bathhouses often of vast pro¬ 
portions that became extremely widespread in 
the Roman period. They were composed of a 
vestibule and of several other rooms of various 
temperatures. In the Byzantine, and above all in 
the Islamic era, their popularity was immense. 
Thuluth One of the six main styles of Arabic 
cursive script, used abundantly in e.g. Ottoman 
inscriptions. 

Transoxiana Ancient name of the region be¬ 
tween a river known in classic antiquity as the 
Oxus (the Amu Darya) and the northernmost 
Syr Darya (the ancient Jaxartes), corresponding 
to present-day Uzbekistan, Tajikistan and the 
southern part of Kyrgyzstan and Kazakhstan. 
Truss Triangular timber that relieves the 
stresses at work in a roof. 

Turbe (T.) Turkish funerary monument, Islamic 
variant on the kumbet, originally from Central 
Asia. As the practice of mummification fell out 
of favour and the corpse had to be placed di¬ 
rectly in the ground, crypts too began to fall into 
disuse. 

Ulama Plural of alim (‘sage’), designating those 
who have attained a specific level of theologi¬ 
cal-juridical knowledge. Muftis, shaykhs, hatib, 
imams and teachers at Qur’anic schools are all 
recruited from the ulama. 

Ulus (Mongol) Specific country or territory and 
its inhabitants, khanate. 

Umma (A.) Community of believers. 

Vizier Administrative office, minister. 

Waqf (A.) Bequest of land or real estate whose 
revenues are assigned to religious foundations 
orthe public good. 

Yamur (A.) Gilded ornament of globular form 
placed on the top of mosques and minarets. 

Zakat (A.) Legally enforced almsgiving. A fun¬ 
damental obligation in Islam, they amount to the 
tenth part. The redistribution of this tax to those 
in need expunges the sin of possessing worldly 
goods that are considered impure. Originally it 
was also payable in kind. 

Zawiya, zaouia (A.) Sanctuary. The term in 
general designates a small Sufi convent. 

Zellij (A.) Enamelled ceramic tile of small di¬ 
mensions disposed in geometric patterns in 
paving or as wall covering. 

Zenana (P.) Women’s quarters. 

Ziyada (A.) The space between the mosque 
and the outside world provided as a mark of re¬ 
spect and protected by a high wall. 

Zoomorphic Of animal-like appearance; in 
general decorative. 

Zoroastrianism see Mazdaism. 
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PRINCIPAL DYNASTIES 
AND FIGURES OF THE 
ISLAMIC WORLD 


‘Abbasids 

750-1258 

The second dynasty of the Arab caliphs who suc¬ 
ceeded the Umayyads. Their capital was 
Baghdad from 762 to 1258 and then Samarra 
(Iraq) from 836 to 892. The ‘Abbasids belonged to 
the Arabic tribe (Banu) al-Abbas who, as descen¬ 
dants of Muhammad’s uncle, considered them¬ 
selves the most legitimate heirs to the Umayyad 
caliphate. Forging an alliance with Shia groups, 
they overturned the Umayyad dynasty in 750 and 
from the outset placed the emphasis on the theo¬ 
logical aspects of their power. This approach was 
probably influenced by Persian ideas of the 
divine origin of regal authority going back to 
the Sassanids and, prior to them, to the 
Achaemenids. They were later promoted by Abu 
Muslim, whose revolt in Khorasan (747) was deci¬ 
sive in assuring the eventual victory of the 
‘Abbasids. The first caliph, Abu al-Abbas 
(750-754), assumed power at Kufa, but main¬ 
tained links with the Khorasan region whence the 
forces that had brought him to power came. This 
is demonstrated by the construction of an impos¬ 
ing edifice at Merv, characterized by a hall cov¬ 
ered by a lofty dome and with four doors that give 
out onto as many iwans leading to four square 
sahns. Of essentially symbolic import, architec¬ 
tural elements like these were to form the basis 
for the radial plan of Baghdad and for numerous 
palaces of the later capital at Samarra. The cul¬ 
tural and political zenith of the dynasty was 
reached under Harun al-Rashid (786-809), 
whose kingdom is bathed in an aura of legendary 
splendour. Thanks to this caliph and his son 
al-Mamun (813-833) Baghdad became a scien¬ 
tific centre of the first rank, where Mutazilite 
rationalism (which held that religious dogma 
could be understood and explained through 
rational argument), was elevated to the status of 
an official doctrine. In these same years, how¬ 
ever, the unity of the empire was compromised 
by the progressive independence of many 
provinces, where local dynasties that theoreti¬ 
cally recognized the authority of the caliphate 
gradually asserted themselves. Following the 
murder of al-Mutawakkil (847-861), the situation 
degenerated and military dynasties grew up, 
above all Persian and Turkic ones. They confined 
the authority of the caliph to the religious sphere, 
and even that was soon contested by the procla- 
mation of rival potentates. In 945 the Buyids 
occupied Baghdad, relegating the caliphate to 
the level of a protectorate. Thus ended the unity 
of the Islamic world and the successors of those 
dubbed the Great ‘Abbasids possessed little 
more than nominal authority. In 1258 the Mongols 


swept away all that lingered of ‘Abbasid rule, by 
now moreover controlled by the Seljuqs (who in 
1055 had ousted the Buyids). The caliphate was 
removed by the Mamluks to Cairo (1260-1517) 
and thence to Istanbul by the Ottomans 
0517-1924). 

Aghlabids 

800-909 

Arab dynasty in Ifriqiya (the name in Arabic for 
eastern Algeria, Tunisia and western Libya), 
Malta, part of southern Italy and Sicily, with their 
capital at Kairouan (Tunisia). The son of an 
‘Abbasid general called Ibrahim Ibn Aghlab 
(800-812) became governor of Ifriqiya in 787. In 
800, making the most of the troubles besetting 
the authority of the caliphate in the East, he 
declared independence despite confirming for¬ 
mal acceptance of the caliphate atthe foundation 
of al-Abbasiya (801), near Kairouan. The subse¬ 
quent governments of Abdallah (812-827) and 
Ziyadat Allah (827-838) were characterized by 
the gradual assertion of the state; the emirs 
devoted themselves to erecting magnificent 
buildings and planning great towns. In 827 there 
began the conquest of Sicily; by 841 Bari had been 
taken, and in 846 even Rome was plundered. 
Malta was occupied in 868, thereby consolidating 
Aghlabid supremacy over the coastal towns of 
Italy and forcing them to pay tributes. The end of 
the ninth century marked the onset of a decline, 
hammered home by constant Berber revolts, 
Byzantine counter-attacks in southern Italy and 
clashes with the Tulunids of Cairo. In 909, the 
Aghlabids were deposed in the course of the 
Fatimid insurrection. 

Alawids 

Dynasty of sharifs that reigned in Morocco from 
1666 with a capital at Fez, then at Meknes 
(1672-1727), and finally at Rabat from 1912. 
Descendants of a grandson of Muhammad, the 
Alawids reached Morocco in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, establishing themselves in the region of 
Tafilalet to the south of the High Atlas. In 1666 
Mulai al-Rashid (1664-1672) conquered Fez and 
usurped the sultanate. The reign of his son Mulai 
Isma'il (1672-1727) marked the zenith of the king¬ 
dom and it was he who recovered the cities in 
Morocco lost to the Europeans. By the dawn of 
the nineteenth century, however, increasing 
interference from European powers accelerated 
the country’s decline, to the pointthat in 1912 it was 
reduced to a French and Spanish protectorate. In 
1956, however, Sultan Sidi Muhammad 
(1927-1961) proclaimed independence, assum¬ 
ing the title of King Muhammad V. 


AM (Ali Ibn Abu Talib) 

Mecca, 602-Kufa, 661 

Cousin and son-in-law of the Prophet (as hus¬ 
band of his daughter, Fatima), he was father of 
Muhammad’s sole male descendants, Hasan and 
Husayn. Caliph from 656 to 661. According to a 
proportion of the Muslim community at the time, 
he should have succeeded Muhammad directly. 
In fact, Ali only became caliph after the murder of 
the third incumbent, ’Uthman. This fourth succes¬ 
sor of the Prophet found himself in a difficult 
situation: a relative of 'Uthman’s, Muawiyya 
(Muawiyah), governor of Syria, believed Ali to be 
implicated in the murder and organized a rebellion 
of the opposition known as‘revenge for the blood 
of ’Uthman’. This division broke out into armed 
conflict which was finally resolved by arbitration. 
The decision went against the party of Ali, who 
himself was in the end assassinated in the great 
mosque at Kufa, his capital, in 661. From these 
vicissitudes arose the chief Islamic schism 
between the Shias, that is the partisans of Ali and 
his descendants, the Kharijites, who rejected 
arbitration, and the Sunnites, the successors of 
the supporters of Muawiyya. 

Almohads 

1130-1269 

Berber dynasty of North Africa (Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunisia, Libya), with a capital at Marrakesh 
(Morocco), and of Spain, with a capital at Seville. 
The Almohad dynasty sprang from those Berber 
tribes who resisted Arab dominion, coalescing 
into a political party around Ibn Tumart 
(1080-1130), an intransigent reformer who 
sparked a vast movement of rigorous renewal 
against the decadence of the Almoravid regime. 
The name of the dynasty derives from the Arabic 
al-Muwahhidun ‘that believes in the unity of God’. 
ThestruggleagainsttheAlmoravidswas begun in 
1124 by Ibn Tumart, who established a capital at 
Tinmal. It continued under Abd al-Mumin 
(1130-1163), who, having seized Marrakesh in 1147, 
succeeded in wresting control of all Morocco and 
conquered over the following years not only the 
northern coast of Africa as far as Libya but also 
from 1146, Islamic Spain. The end of the twelfth 
century coincides with the Almohad empire’s 
period of greatest magnificence under Abu 
Yacub Yusuf (1163-1184) and Yusuf Yacub 
al-Mansur (1184-99). If was under the latter that 
Averroes (Ibn Rushd, 1126-1198), philosopher 
and doctor, a major Aristotelian scholar and sup¬ 
porter of an allegorical-philosophical interpreta¬ 
tion of the Qur’an, lived in Cordoba. In 1212, led by 
an-Nasir (1199-1213), they suffered a crushing 
victory at the hands of the Christians at Las 
Navas deTolosa. The Almohads were thus driven 
from Spain and, over the following years, from 
Tunisia and Algeria as well. From 1244 on, the 
advance of the Merinids undermined their sover¬ 
eignty even in Morocco until their definitive over¬ 
throw in 1269. 

Almoravids 

1056-1147 

Berber dynasty of Morocco, Mauritania, western 
Algeria and Spain, with capitals first at Fez and 
then, from 1086, at Marrakesh (Morocco). The 
name al-Murabitun , rather than meaning ‘men of 
the ribaf, probably derives from the Qur’anic root 
l r-b-t \signifying ‘fighting in serried ranks’, ‘in close 
formation’. Originating in the region of the Sahara, 
where they patrolled the caravan routes, they 
conquered Ghana, subsequently moving on to 
North Africa, where they imposed a determined 


policy of reform that fused religious elements to 
ideas of markedly ethnic and anti-Arab character. 
In io62they founded Marrakesh and overthe next 
few decades led a campaign to take al-Andalus, 
whose Taifa kingdoms they saw as the epitome of 
decadence (1089-1094). At the beginning of the 
twelfth century, under pressure from the 
Reconquista in al-Andalus, they began to retreat 
in Morocco as well, harassed by the Almohads, 
who in 1147 grabbed Marrakesh, thereby ending 
the dynasty. 

Aq Qoyunlu (or Ak Koyunlu) 

14 th century, 1467-1502 

A federation of Turkmen tribes known, owing to 
their totemic animal, as the White Sheep, which 
extended its dominion over eastern Anatolia, 
Azerbaijan, Turkestan, Persia, Afghanistan and 
Iraq. From 1468, their capital was at Tabriz (Iran). 
TheAq Qoyunlu appeared inthewesttowardsthe 
mid-fourteenth century, with raids atthe expense 
of the Byzantines and the llkhanid principalities in 
Syria, Mesopotamia and Kurdistan. They reached 
their greatest splendour during the reign of Qara 
Yuluk ’Uthman (1389-1435), emir of Diyarbakir 
and ally of Timur Leng (Tamerlane). Around 1435 
the Aq Qoyunlu began to cede terrain to a power¬ 
ful rival federation, the Qara Qoyunlu, but in 1467 
they were defeated in turn and their territories 
annexed by Uzun Hasan (1453-1478). The Aq 
Qoyunlu now reached their apogee and became 
one of the foremost Islamic powers of the period. 
Within a short space of time, they conquered part 
of Georgia (1459) and the region of Hasankeyef 
(1462), until their advance into Anatolia was halted 
by the Ottomans in 1473. Around 1490, the power 
of the Safavids was on the ascendant to the East 
and in 1501 the Aq Qoyunlu lost Tabriz. The final 
representative of the dynasty was chased out of 
Mardin in 1507. 

Artuqids 

1098-1232/1408 

Turkic dynasty of Kurdistan. Penetrating west¬ 
wards as allies of the Seljuqs, in 1086 they became 
governors of Jerusalem in their name. Chased out 
by the Fatimids in 1091, they took possession of 
the rugged region of Kurdistan, which they di¬ 
vided into various entities: Diyarbakir and 
Hasankeyef (1098-1232), Mardin (1104-1408) 
and Harput (1185-1233). One-time vassals of the 
Seljuqs, of the Zangids and the shah of the 
Khwarizm, they enjoyed a substantial degree of 
autonomy during the upheaval occasioned by the 
Crusades, until they were unseated by the 
Ayyubids in 1233 and further by the Qara Qoyunlu 
in 1408. 

Ayyubids 

1171-1250/1260 

Kurdish dynasty centred on Egypt, Syria, Iraq, with 
capitals at Damascus and Cairo. The father of the 
line was Ayyub, a brilliant military leader who 
became governor of Damascus for the Zangids. 
His brother Shirkuh (Shir Kuh) and his grandson 
Salah al-Din (Saladin, 1138-1393) entered the ser¬ 
vice of the Fatimids of Cairo. A masterful general, 
skilled politician and a man of culture and moral 
rectitude, Saladin was able to play a key role in the 
wars againstthe Crusaders as a result of the posi¬ 
tion he had gained in Egypt. He became grand 
vizier of Cairo in 1169 and overturned the Fatimids 
in 1171. Extending his dominion over Syria and 
Palestine, he was officially recognized as caliph of 
Baghdad. In 1187 he resoundingly crushed the 
Crusaders at Hattin, thereby taking Jerusalem. 



His offspring, however,failed to maintain the unity 
of a kingdom that then split into the sultanate of 
Cairo and various principalities in Syria. In 1250the 
Mamluks assassinated the last Ayyubid sultan; 
shortly afterwards the principalities of Syria fell 
into the hands of the llkhanids. 

Buyids 

g32/945-1056/1062 

Iranian dynasty from the region of Dailam that 
governed eastern Iran and Mesopotamia and 
claimed descent from ancient Sassanid sover¬ 
eigns. Initially in the service of the Samanids, they 
conquered Fars, Iraq and eastern Iran. In g45 
Ahmad Muizz ad-Dawla (g32-g67) occupied 
Baghdad and offered the caliph his ‘protection’, 
thereby putting an end to the power of the 
‘Abbasids and henceforth giving a Persian flavour 
to the Islamic world in the Orient. This flourishing 
kingdom, racked by internecine struggles 
between pretenders to the throne, was swept up 
by the advent of Turkic peoples, who went on to 
inherit their advanced Persian culture: in 1023 the 
Ghaznavids seized Rey, while in 1056 the Seljuqs 
took Kerman. 

Delhi, Sultanates of 

1206-1555 

Islamic dynasties in India, heirs to the Ghaznavids 
and the Ghurids (Ghori). The first dynasty, known 
as the ‘Slave Sultans’, was founded by the Turkic 
general, Qutb ad-Din Aybak (1206-1210), Ghurid 
governor of Delhi, who made a successful bid for 
independence at the death of his monarch. His 
successor lltutmish (1210-1236) consolidated 
this position, going on to conquer a good part of 
northern India. In the wake of the tidal wave 
whipped up by the Mongol invasion, the following 
dynasties succeeded: the Khaljis (1290-1320), 
who liberated the country from the Mongols and 
entered the Deccan; the Tughluqs (1320-1414), 
under whom many independent sultanates 
gradually emerged, disrupted by the sack of Delhi 
by Timur Leng (1398); the Sayyds (1414-1451) who 
recognized Timurid overlordship; the Afghan 
Lodi (1451-1526), defeated by Babur, founder of 
the Mughal dynasty; and the Suri (1540-1555), 
also Afghans, who drove out the Mughal 
Humayun, who subsequently succeeded in 
retaking the country. 

Fatimids 

909-1171 

Shia caliphate opposed to that of Baghdad and 
ruled overTunisia, Egypt, Syria, for atime extend¬ 
ing its dominion to the entire northern coast of 
Africa, as well as the Arabian Peninsula. The first 
capital was Kairouan (Tunisia), then from 920 
Mahdia (Tunisia), and from 973 Cairo (Egypt). 
The Fatimids supported the descendants of 
Ismail - the last imam of the ‘Sevener’ Shia 
schism - and therefore of Muhammad’s daugh¬ 
ter, Fatima. The founder of the dynasty, 
Ubaydallah (909-934), known as Mahdi, exploit¬ 
ing the crisis affecting Sunnism that coincided 
with uncertainty around the caliphate, deposed 
the Aghlabids and in a few short years seized 
Tunisia, eastern Algeria, Libya and Sicily. In g6g 
al-Muizz (953-975) conquered Egypt and found¬ 
ed Cairo in the vicinity the ancient capital of al- 
Fustat, transferring the capital in g73 to tighten 
the dynasty’s grip on its interests in the east. It was 
between the end of the tenth and the eleventh 
century, with figures such as al-Aziz (975-996), 
al-Hakim (996-1021) and al-Mustansir 
(1036-1094), that the caliphate reached the 


apogee of its economic power and cultural flow¬ 
ering, extending its influence over the Holy Sites. 
In the twelfth century, religious cleavages, com¬ 
bined with problems arising from the extreme 
youth of a number of the caliphs, resulted in a pro¬ 
gressive decline, of which the military took full 
advantage. In 1171 the Ayyubid Saladin restored 
the Sunnites and suppressed the Fatimids. 

Genghiskhanids 

Name conventionally given to the Mongol 
empires that formed on the death of Genghis 
Khan (1227), when his vast conquests were di¬ 
vided between his four sons. Jochi (died 1227) 
received the regions to the west of the Volga and 
to the north of Oxiana, corresponding to the ulus 
of the Golden Horde; Chagatai (died 1242) inher¬ 
ited an equivalent ulus, comprising Oxiana, part of 
Afghanistan and of eastern Turkestan; Ogodei 
(or Ogodai; died 1241), Great Khan from 1229, 
ruled Mongolia, the cradle of the line; and Tolui 
(died 1232), acted as regent between 1227-1229. 
Tolui was the father of the next Great Khan 
Monkge (1251-1259); of Khubilai (Kublai Khan; 
1260-1294), conqueror of China and founder of 
the Chinese dynasty of the Yuan; and finally of the 
llkhan Hulagu (1253-1265), who in 1256 subdued 
Transoxiana and then Persia. In 1257 he went on 
to seize Baghdad, where he unseated the last 
caliph and founded the kingdom of the llkhanids 
of Persia (1258), who converted to Islam in 1295. 
This example was followed in 1313 when Jochi's 
ulus also converted and again in 1326 with the ulus 
of Chagatai. 

Ghaznavids 

977-1150 

Turkic dynasty of Afghanistan, Khorasan (north¬ 
east Persia), northern India, also in the Punjab 
until 1186; with capitals at Ghazna (Afghanistan) 
and from 1156 in Lahore (Pakistan). In 962 the 
Turkish mercenary Alptegin (Alptekin) had con¬ 
quered Ghazna on behalf of the Samanids. De 
facto independent, his successor Subiitegin 
(977“997) extended and consolidated the 
sphere of influence to the west. In 999 his son in 
turn, the great Mahmud of Ghazni (997-1030), 
overthrew Samanid dominance and made short 
work of the Khorasan, eastern Persia, the 
Khwarizm, Afghanistan and part of northern India, 
whose conversion to Islam he instigated. 
Mahmud thus founded the dynasty of the 
Ghaznavids, successively waging war against the 
Qarakhanids to the north and the Shiite Buyids in 
Persia. His son Masud I (1030-1040) was, how¬ 
ever, defeated at Dandanaqan by the Seljuqs 
(1040), who went on to annex the Khorasan. In the 
twelfth century, the kingdom found itself reduced 
to Afghanistan and the Punjab. In 1161 the Ghurids 
took Ghazni and in 1186 Lahore, thereby over¬ 
throwing the Ghaznavids. 

Ghurids 

1150-1212 

Afghan dynasty in Afghanistan and northern 
India, with their capital at Firuzkuh (Afghanistan). 
In 1099 the Ghurids, a tribe from central 
Afghanistan, were made governors of Ghazna in 
that region on behalf of the Ghaznavids. 
Becoming independent in Firuzkuh in 1146, they 
then plundered Ghazna (1150); later, under the 
leadership of‘Ala ad-Din Husayn (1149-1161), they 
seized all the Afghan regions at that time under 
Ghaznavid control. After a series of campaigns in 
India, they conquered Lahore in 1186, thus extin¬ 
guishing the Ghaznavids and inheriting the east¬ 


ern sector of theirempire, which they expanded in 
1193 with the conquest of Delhi. The kingdom was 
divided between two siblings: Ghiyath ad-Din 
(1163-1203) and Muizz ad-Din (1173-1206), who 
headed a dazzling succession of military excur¬ 
sions. With the murder of Muizz ad-Din, the king¬ 
dom descended into chaos, being split between 
the shah of Khwarizm, who annexed Afghanistan, 
and the Turkic general Aybak, already the Ghurid 
governor of Delhi, who proclaimed independence 
and went on to found the sultanate of Delhi. 

Husayn 

One of the two sons of Ali and Fatima, and thus 
grandson of the Prophet, who in 680 attempted to 
overthrow the Umayyad dynasty and had himself 
proclaimed caliph, only to be defeated and killed 
at the battle of Kerbela. 

Idrisids 

788-974 

Arab dynasty of Morocco with its capital at Fez. 
In 786 Idris Ibn Abdallah (788-793), escaping 
the slaughter of his family by the ‘Abbasids, 
sought shelter in Morocco, where he was well 
received by the Berbers who proclaimed him 
imam. He assumed the title of Idris in 788. After 
he was poisoned, perhaps on the orders of 
Harun al-Rashid, he was venerated as a saint 
and hailed as the founder of Morocco, on which 
he had imposed political unity for the first time. 
His son, Idris II (793-828), continued and con¬ 
solidated his efforts, transferring the capital to 
Fez. Under his descendants, the kingdom 
gradually disintegrated due to internal dissen¬ 
sion. In 917 the country was overrun by the 
Fatimids and, from 932, by the Umayyads from 
Andalusia, who controlled it until the capture of 
the last Idrissid in 974. 

llkhanids (ll-Khanids) 

1252-1335 

Mongol dynasty that ruled over Persia and Iraq, 
part of Syria, eastern Anatolia and the Caucasus, 
with capitals at Tabriz and Soltaniye (Iran). 
Essentially, the kingdom was founded by Hulagu 
Khan (c. 1217-1265), grandson of Genghis Khan, 
who completed the conquest of Persia begun 
under Ogedei, as well as of the ‘Abbasid Empire 
with the conquest of Baghdad and the deposition 
of its last caliph (1258). The whole enterprise was 
concluded with Hulagu as general to his brother, 
the great khan Mongke, whose supremacy he 
recognized, assuming the title of il-khan (‘subor¬ 
dinate khan’). Though seemingly irresistible, the 
advance towards Egypt was halted by the 
Mamluk sultan Baybars in 1260; the efforts of his 
son Abaqa (1265-1282) to retake it proved fruit¬ 
less. The empire reached its acme with Ghazan 
Khan (1295-1304), who embraced Islam, elevat¬ 
ing it to the status of a state religion, and his 
brother Oldjetu (1304-1316), who between them 
erected the most impressive architectural com¬ 
plexes of the age. Abu Said (1316-1335), who 
restored the control of the Seljuq lords of Anatolia, 
was the last great representative of the dynasty. 
After his death, the empire dissolved into numer¬ 
ous turbulent statelets. 

Khans of Khiva 

1511-1919 

Uzbek dynasty of the Khwarizm, with capitals at 
Gurganj (Turkmenistan) and Khiva (Uzbekistan). 
Heirs to the Khanate of the Golden Horde, the 
princes of Khiva, khan from the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, were often at odds with the khanate of 


Bukhara, whose subjects they were to become on 
more than one occasion. In 1873 the khanate was 
occupied by the Russians. 

Khwarizm-Shah (Khwarezm- or Khorezm-) 

1077-1231 

Turkic dynasty of Transoxiana. At the time of its 
maximum expansion it held sway over Turkestan, 
Afghanistan, Iran and part of Iraq. Its capitals were 
Khiva and, from 1212, Samarkand (Uzbekistan). 
The founder of the dynasty, Anustegin 
(1077-1097), a Turkish slave of the Ghaznavids, 
was named governor of the Khwarizm after its 
conquestbythe Seljuqs. In thetwelfth century,the 
region became an independent kingdom and was 
soon engaged in conflict with the neighbouring 
Seljuqs, from whom ll-Arslan (1156-1172) wrested 
vast tracts of territory in 1157. On the collapse of 
the empire of the Great Seljuqs, the Khwarezm- 
Shah occupied the Khorasan in 1187, eventually 
imposing their protection on the caliphate. In 1206, 
the ambitious and adroit ‘Ala ad-Din Muhammad 
(1200-1220) ousted the Ghurids from 
Afghanistan and, once the Qarakhanids had been 
chased out of Samarkand, adopted the city as his 
capital (1212). Six years later, he committed the 
fatal error of allowing the extermination of a cara¬ 
van of Mongol merchants and sending a haughty 
reply to a demand for damages dispatched by 
Genghis Khan, who promptly made the most of 
this pretextto unleash his hordes to the west. 

Mamluks 

1250-1517 

Dynasty of military slaves of Turkish origin. They 
governed Egypt, Syria and Iraq, with their capital 
at Cairo. The name derives from the Arabic al- 
mamluk ‘slave’. The Mamluks were a military 
caste comprised of slaves and mercenaries origi¬ 
nally in the service of the Ayyubids, exceptionally 
well-trained and faithful, and kept strictly sepa¬ 
rate from the civilian population lest they become 
embroiled in political intrigue. In 1250, on the mur¬ 
der of the Ayyubid sultan al-Muazzam, they arro¬ 
gated power, which they subsequently exercised 
with efficiency and ruthlessness. They were 
threatened by the Mongols, who until then had 
remained undefeated, and even succeeded in 
inflicting a severe defeat on them in 1260 under 
the banner of Sultan Baybars (1260-1277). In the 
same year, they removed the heir to the ‘Abbasid 
caliphate - which by now was devoid of its erst¬ 
while charisma - to Cairo, where he was re¬ 
legated to the condition of a puppet. Boasting a 
highly effective army, in 1291 they wrestled St 
John Acre (Akko),the last Christian bastion in the 
Holy Land, back from the Crusaders. Under their 
governance, commerce prospered and the whole 
state, Cairo particularly, enjoyed a period of 
exceptional splendour. The danger of a Timurid 
invasion that had already devastated Syria was 
defused by the skilful strategy of Sultan Barquq 
(1382-1399). Naturally enough in a state whose 
life depended on the smooth functioning of the 
military machine,the decline coincided with a lack 
of modernization in the army compared with the 
new technologies which their Ottoman neigh¬ 
bours cultivated so assiduously. By 1517 it thus 
became possible for Selim I to chase out the 
Mamluks and annextheterritories they controlled 
to the Ottoman Empire. 

Merinids 

1244-1465 

A Berber dynasty of Morocco with its capital at 
Fez. In the twelfth century, the tribe of the Banu 



Merin from the eastern Sahara had progressively 
penetrated those regions of Morocco adjacentto 
Algeria. They increasingly entered into open con¬ 
flict with the Almohads who, from 1212, were trying 
to come to terms with the repercussions of the 
disaster at Las Navas de Tolosa. In 1244 the 
Merinids seized Meknes, followed by Fez and 
finally Marrakesh (1269), eradicating the last 
Almohad stronghold. Afirm hand inthegoverning 
of the state and remarkable military prowess 
made possible numerous incursions into al- 
Andalus and the conquest of Algeria. The king¬ 
dom reached its highpoint towards the mid-four¬ 
teenth century: Abu al-Flasan (1331-1351) and 
Abu Inan Faris (1351-1358) promoted a success¬ 
ful cultural policy, sponsoring the construction of 
numerous splendid madrasahs, as weli as man¬ 
aging, albeit only for a short period, to occupy 
Tunisia. Afterthis chapter of triumph, the dynasty 
decayed rapidly: lacking adult heirs, the regency 
was assumed by the Wattasid Berbers. It was 
then taken over for twenty years or so by the 
Nasrids of Granada (1374-1393), before return¬ 
ing under the tutelage of the Wattasid until 1472, 
when the latter took power definitively with the 
seizure of Fez. 

Mozaffarids 

1318-1393 

Arabic dynasty of southern Iran and Kurdistan, 
which for ashort period gained sway over nearly all 
Persia, with their capital at Yazd (Iran). In 1318 
Mubariz ad-Din Muhammad (1314-1358), son of 
Mozaffar, llkhanid governor of Maibod near 
Isfahan, annexed Yazd, becoming its authoritarian 
governor. With the collapse of the llkhans in 1335, 
he proclaimed his independence, taking over up 
the important cities in Fars (central Iran). With the 
seizure of Tabriz (1357) the Mozaffarids became 
the greatest power in the region, even contesting 
control of the Iraq borderlands with the Jalayrids. 
The immense riches of the kingdom allowed Shah 
Shuja (1358-1384) to finance some exceptional 
architecture that developed certain llkhanid fea¬ 
tures and on occasion anticipated the Timurid 
idiom. After his death, struggles between pre¬ 
tenders to the throne rendered the kingdom easy 
prey to an army dispatched by Timur Leng in 1393. 

Mughals 

1526-1857 

Timurid (Turco-Mongol) dynasty that replaced 
the Sultanate of Delhi in India, establishing its 
capital at Agra. In 1504, Babur, heir to the princi¬ 
pality of Fergana (1494) and overlord of 
Samarkand (1497), took Kabul. In 1526, having lost 
hope of recovering Samarkand - which had fallen 
into the hands of the Uzbeks - he marched into 
India and defeated the Lodis and later the re¬ 
gional Rajiputs to become emperor (1526-1530). 
His son Humayun (1530-1556), defeated by Sher 
Shah of Sur, had to escape to Afghanistan, man¬ 
aging to retake Delhi only in 1555. The following 
reign, that of Akbar (1556-1605), witnessed the 
apogee of the dynasty, particularly in terms of reli¬ 
gious tolerance and the farsighted handling of 
the many adversaries waiting in the wings. 
Through such policies, Akbar managed to turn 
potential enemies into faithful allies of the empire, 
associating them closely with the destiny of the 
Mughal dynasty and appealing their common 
interests. Jahangir (1605-1627) and Shah Jahan 
(1627-1658) continued this approach and 
widened the borders of the dynasty. As well as 
extending and consolidating trading conditions, 
they presided over an unprecedented era of artis¬ 


tic greatness. With Aurangzeb (1658-1707) these 
open-minded policies came to an abrupt halt and 
the country was stifled by religious obscurantism. 
Meanwhile, interference in commerce by the 
Portuguese and above all by the English was 
increasingly damaging, threatening the integrity 
of the whole empire.To promote their aims, these 
new powers made much play of internal rivalries 
fuelled by Aurangzeb’s misguided attitude. The 
eighteenth century witnessed adrop in the quality 
of its sovereigns and the monarchy forfeited its 
power forever. In 1739, the Turko-Afghan warlord 
Nadir Shah, who had seized the throne of Persia, 
even plundered Delhi; by 1803, however, the city 
was occupied by the British. Over the following 
decades, the British grip increased, exhausting 
the country and creating conditions forthe violent 
outburst known as the Sepoy (Indian) Mutiny of 
1857. After the repression of the revolt and the 
arrest of the last Mughal, Queen Victoria became 
empress of India. 

Muhammad (Abu al-Qasim Muhammad ibn 
Abd Allah, called Muhammad, the ‘Glorified’ or 
‘Praiseworthy’) 

Founder of Islam and, for Muslims, the last 
prophet after Abraham, Noah, Moses and Jesus. 
He is the Messenger of Allah, who received the 
revelation of the Qur’an. Born in Mecca between 
562 and 572 (according to tradition) in a noble but 
far from wealthy family (belonging perhaps to the 
tribe of the Quraysh, Meccan aristocrats), he was 
brought up by his uncle Abu Talib, together with 
his cousin Ali. In his youth he accompanied cara¬ 
vans to Syria - where he would surely have had 
the opportunity of familiarizing himself with 
Christianity - on the behalf of a rich widow called 
Khadija, whom he later wed. From this union was 
born a daughter, Fatima (Fatma). He received his 
first revelation in around 610, beginning shortly 
afterwards to preach and acquiring followers 
among the inhabitants of Mecca. He encountered 
hostility on the part of the Quraysh, who were 
afraid lest his new ideas affect their privileges. 
The central theme of his preaching was the one¬ 
ness of the creator God, as against the dominant 
polytheism, and the announcement of the univer¬ 
sal judgment to come. In 615 Muhammad and his 
adepts repaired forthe first time to Abyssinia. 621 
saw his ascension and miraculous journey 
through the sky to Jerusalem, known as the mi‘raj. 
In 622, the hostility of the ruling classes in Mecca 
forced him to emigrate, together with his first 
band of followers, to the oasis of Yatrib (Hegira). 
The following years saw a confused situation with 
skirmishes and raids during which the lives of 
Muhammad and those close to him were often in 
jeopardy. The final outcome was favourable to the 
Muslims, however, and in 630, they entered 
Mecca, removing the idols from the Ka’ba, but 
keeping the ‘black stone’. Henceforth the pilgrim¬ 
age to Mecca became the preserve of Muslims 
alone. Finally, in 631, after dogged resistance, the 
pagan tribes were overcome. After completing 
the hajj Muhammad died in Medina on June 8, 
632, shortly before the entire Arabian Peninsula 
was converted to Islam. 

Nasrids 

1232-1492 

Arab-Andalusian dynasty of Granada that 
emerged from the ruins of the Almohad state, 
when Muhammad ibn Nasr proclaimed himself 
sultan underthe name Muhammad I (1232-1273) 
and annexed vast stretches of Andalusia. His son 
Muhammad II (1273-1302) consolidated the state 


with a shrewd plan based on alliances and nego¬ 
tiations with the Castilians and the Merinids. The 
kingdom attained its economic and cultural 
apogee in the reigns of Yusuf I (1333-1354) and 
Muhammad V (1354-1359 and 1362-1391), which 
saw the construction of the palace of the 
Alhambra. Succeeding sultans, preoccupied with 
internecine conflicts and pressed hard by 
unremitting attacks from the Christians, became 
less and less independentfrom Castile. Following 
one final flowering atthe end of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury butfaced with the utter intransigence of their 
Most Catholic Majesties, they were forced to 
capitulate in 1492. 

Ottomans 

1280-1922 

Turkish dynasty that ruled an immense empire 
comprising the Balkans, Anatolia, Azerbaijan, 
Armenia, Kurdistan, Syria, Iraq, Palestine,the Holy 
Land, Egypt, Libya,Tunisiaand Algeria.They insti¬ 
tuted numerous capitals that changed as their 
borders extended: 1280 at Yenisehir, 1326 at 
Bursa, 1366 at Edirne, and 1453 at Istanbul. In the 
thirteenth century, with other Oguz (Oghuz) 
Turks, they had been pushed westwards by the 
Mongols, who had invaded their ancestral lands in 
Central Asia. Around 1237 they had formed a mili¬ 
tary emirate in Bithynia (Turkey), whence they 
marched out to do battle with the Byzantines and 
the Seljuqs. The founder of the dynasty Osman 
(1280/1300-1324) and his successors imple¬ 
mented an aggressive policy waged at the 
expense above all of the Byzantines, who had to 
cede much of their territory. The institution of the 
elite body of the Janissaries supplied the 
Ottomans with a formidable war machine, with 
which they swallowed up the Balkans and in¬ 
flicted crushing defeats on many major European 
armies (Kosovo, 1389, and Nicopolis, 1396). The 
conquest of Constantinople was however fore¬ 
stalled when the supposedly invincible Bayazit I 
(1389-1402) was checked near Ankara and taken 
prisoner by Timur Leng. Such a setback would 
have signalled the end of a less solid empire, but 
after a decade of disorder, Mehmet I (1413-1428) 
and Murat II (1428-1451) succeeded in reorganiz¬ 
ing the state and resuming its expansionistic poli¬ 
cies. Finally, in 1453, Mehmet (Mehmed) II Fatih 
‘The Conqueror’ (reigned 1444-1446 and 
1451-1481) made his triumphant entry into 
Constantinople. The Ottoman power was the 
greatest of the period and its expansion con¬ 
tinued unabated under Selim I (1512-1520), who, 
in 1514, defeated his Persian rival, the Shia Shah 
Isma'il at the battle of Chaldiran, taking eastern 
Anatolia, together with its trade routes to the 
Persian Gulf. The following years saw the con¬ 
quest of Syria (1516) and the Mamluk Empire 
(1517), and Selim assumed the title of caliph. 
Suleiman II Kanuni (the ‘Lawmaker’, known in the 
West as the ‘Magnificent’, 1520-1566) brought 
the empire to its apogee in every domain. Seizing 
Mecca and Medina, he imposed himself as pro¬ 
tector of the Holy Sites, conquering Baghdad 
(1534), extending his sovereignty all along the 
North African coast to Morocco (1552), and con¬ 
quering the Balkans to Hungary. After his death, 
however, the international balance of power 
began to shift. The great European empires, 
thanks to the influx of wealth from the New World, 
came to the fore, while the neglect of the land 
trade routes with India and therefore of the 
Mediterranean ports sidelined the Ottomans. 
Their plight was compounded by the ineptitude of 
the majority of the sultans, too often caught up in 


court intrigue and undermined by the wiles of 
omnipotent viziers. Gradually the empire 
descended into a spiral of debilitating corruption 
and inadequate governance. By the eighteenth 
century, the perennial enemy, the Hapsburg 
Empire, had seized the initiative. The Ottomans, 
forced inexorably onto the defensive, were buf¬ 
feted by international events, including the awak¬ 
ening of national consciousness, manipulated by 
the European powers to stir up rebellions in once- 
Christian nations. Faced with the dissolution of 
the empire, new ideologies of European origin 
were taken up by the elites and, in 1908, the party 
of the Young Turks assumed power, depriving the 
sultan of any effective authority. Joining the cen¬ 
tral powers in World War I, on its defeat the 
Ottoman Empire was dismembered at the Treaty 
of Sevres in 1920. In 1922 Mustafa Kemal Ataturk 
abolished the sultanate and in 1924 the caliphate. 
Turkey had become a republic. 

Qajars 

1779-1925 

Turkmen dynasty of the shahs of Persia, founded 
in 1786, with its capital at Tehran. Descendants of 
Turkmen nomads, the Qajars had governed 
Astarabad (Iranian Azerbaijan) from 1750. Their 
chief Agha Muhammad Khan (1779-1797), hav¬ 
ing massacred the Zands at Kerman in 1794 and 
the Afsharids at Mashad in 1796, held the reins of 
power over all Persia and proclaimed himself 
shah. Shortly afterwards, Persia was one of the 
theatres of the clash between the Russians, who 
occupied the northern regions, and the British, 
who invaded the south, thereby obtaining a series 
of monopolies that delivered the lion’s share of 
the country’s resources into their hands. A 
sequence of putsches attempted to deflect the 
policy of faint-hearted shahs concerned solely 
with their personal comfort, leaving the country to 
be picked over by foreign powers. Finally it fell to 
Reza Khan Pahlavi to depose the last Qajar - 
whose power was anyway by then a fiction - in 
1925 - 

Qarakhanids (Kara-Khanids) 

840-1212 

Turkic dynasty of Transoxiana and eastern 
Turkestan with a capital at KaraOrdu (China), and 
then Kashgar (China), from 992 at Bukhara and 
from 1042 at Samarkand (Uzbekistan). Around 
the eighth century the Qarluq tribe settled in 
Kashgaria(ChineseTurkestan).They were mem¬ 
bers of the federation of the Uyghur Turkic tribes 
of Mongolia, who had developed a remarkable 
civilization. Some time around the tenth century 
the Qarluq abandoned Buddhism and 
Nestorianism and adopted Islam, which had prob¬ 
ably been introduced by merchants. Expanding 
westwards, they conquered the kingdom of the 
Samanids in 999, inheriting their sophisticated 
civilization. Over the following decades they 
clashed with the Ghaznavids and the Seljuqs, and 
in 1041, the kaghanate (the Mongol equivalent of 
khanate) was then split into eastern and western 
halves. The western kaghanate experienced an 
age of extraordinary splendour in the eleventh 
century, before being draw into in the Seljuq orbit, 
while the eastern sector had to contend with the 
Mongol Kara-Khitai. Between 1210 and 1212 both 
were absorbed by the Shah of the Khwarizm. 

Qara Qoyunlu (or Kara Koyunlu) 

1380-1469 

Turkmen tribal federation that ruled over east¬ 
ern Anatolia, Azerbaijan,the Caucasus and parts 



of Iran and Iraq, with their capital at Tabriz (Iran) 
and, from 1411, at Baghdad (Iraq); they were 
known as the Black Sheep from their totemic 
animal. Setting out from the territory they had 
settled around Lake Van (Turkey), they seized 
Armenia and Azerbaijan to the north with the 
support of the Jalayrids, from whom QaraYusuf 
(1390-1420) later succeeded in asserting inde¬ 
pendence, and subsequently even occupied 
their capital Tabriz (1391). Having clashed on 
more than one occasion with Timur Leng, after 
the latter’s death Qara Yusuf managed to get 
the better of the situation (1405). He annexed 
territories to the south of his dominions from the 
Jalayrids and went on to occupy Baghdad in 1411 
and Diyarbakirini4ig.Thezenith of the power of 
this warlike kingdom was attained underJahan- 
shah (1435-1467), who in 1447 was finally victo¬ 
rious in the interminable conflict with the 
Timurids in the impassable regions of Kurdistan 
and southern Caucasus; he seized central 
Persia with Isfahan in 1452 and reached Herat in 
1458. Their decline coincided with the rise to 
power of the rival Aq Qoyunlu clan, which in 1469 
crushed the last representative of the Qara 
Qoyunlu. Taking refuge in India in 1478, the sur¬ 
vivors managed to found the dynasty of the Qutb 
Shah atGolconda, where they were to reign until 
1687, when Aurangzeb annexed the Deccan to 
the Mughal Empire, 

Rightly Guided Caliphs 

In Arabic 1 al-Khalifa ' designates a ‘successor’ or 
‘representative’. According to the Sunni, the 
caliph was the successor of the Prophet. But 
even in the Umayyad period, the caliphs consid¬ 
ered themselves as the “shadow of God on 
earth.’’ The problem of the succession of the 
Prophet, who left no specific instructions on the 
subject, has occasioned deep splits in the 
Muslim community - not least that between the 
Shias and the Sunni. The first four caliphs are 
known as the ‘Rightly Guided’ Caliphs. Abu Bakr 
(632-634), father-in-law and close friend of 
Muhammad, was one of his first followers and 
was constantly by his side. When the Prophet 
was ill it was he who led prayers in Muhammad’s 
house and his choice as caliph was accepted by 
all. ‘Umar Ibn al-Khattab (634-644) was also a 
companion and was for a long time his most con¬ 
fidential advisor. He was elected caliph unani¬ 
mously. This choice was an inspired one: thanks 
to his humanity and military qualities, ‘Umar is 
considered the true founder of the Islamic 
Empire. 'Uthman Ibn Affan (644-656) was 
Muhammad’s son-in-law. Probably elected due 
to his undeniable piety, it soon transpired that he 
was unable to wield political power and was an 
inept commander. Ignoring murmurings from 
the community, he was assassinated as an old 
man bent over the Qur’an he was reading. He 
was probably responsible for a codification of 
the Qur’an, fruit of his long studies on the various 
partial versions of the textthen in circulation. He 
was succeeded by Ali ibn Abu-Talib (656-661), 
husband of Fatima, daughter of Muhammad 
(v. Ali). 

Safavids (Safavi) 

1501-1722 

Turkmen dynasty of the shahs of Persia, with its 
capital atTabriz,from 1548, Qazvin until 1598 and 
then Isfahan (Iran). Towards 1300, a Turkmen 
Shaykh Safi ad-Din Ishaq (1252-1334) founded 
a Sufi movement in Ardebil (Iran), in the Azeri 
region to the west of the Caspian Sea. Around 


the mid-fifteenth century the Safavid movement 
adhered to Shiism, constituting by the end of the 
century a powerful regional force forged into a 
solid political structure whose military arm was 
made up of kizilbash ( kizilbas , ‘red heads’, from 
the colour of their headgear). The reins of the 
movement were taken up by the young Isma'il, 
then around thirteen (1501-1524), who engaged 
in a merciless propaganda and military cam¬ 
paign against the Aq Qoyunlu, gaining Tabriz. 
Declaring himself the descendant of the sev¬ 
enth imam and therefore the invincible messiah 
and intermediary of divine authority summoned 
to exercise temporal power, he was made shah. 
Isma'iPs victories came thick and fast and in a 
few short years he had conquered Persia and 
Iraq (1507). in the political arena, thanks to the 
glue of religion, he managed to couple aTurkish 
military system with a Persian bureaucracy. His 
sweeping victories, routing even the Uzbeks in 
1510, were abruptly curtailed in 1514 by the crush¬ 
ing defeat at Chaldiran, where his army was 
decimated by the muskets of the Ottoman 
Selim. Abandoning expansionistic policies, his 
successors expended their efforts in keeping at 
arm’s length both the Ottomans in the west and 
the Uzbeks to the northeast. After a difficult 
transitional period, under Shah Abbas I (the 
1587-1629) the state reached the apex of its 
power and extension, documented in extraordi¬ 
nary manifestations of patronage that made 
Isfahan one of the most beautiful cities in the 
world. In a few years Shah Abbas bolstered 
Persian presence in the gulf, opening upahighly 
profitable route to the Orient, and succeeded in 
defeating the Ottomans, conquering Armenia 
and Georgia, grabbing the western quarter of 
Afghanistan and, finally, annexing Kurdistan 
and Iraq. After a final flourish during the reign of 
Shah Abbas II (1642-1666), this splendid politi¬ 
cal construct gradually gave way under pressure 
following repeated bids for autonomy on the 
part of local tribes combined with the ineptitude 
of his successors, who undersold basic 
resources to the Europeans and often displayed 
intolerance in the religious sphere. When Sultan 
Husayn (1694-1722) tried to force the entire 
population to adopt the Shiite doctrine, a rebel¬ 
lion broke out led by the Afghans, who entered 
Isfahan in 1722, overthrowing the sultan. Though 
the Safavid monarch continued to reign in name, 
true power now lay in the hands of the Afghan 
Afshars. 

Samanids 

819-999 

Iranian dynasty. Governors from 819 on behalf of 
the Tahirids of Samarkand, Ferghana, Shash and 
Herat, independent, under the nominal sover¬ 
eignty of Baghdad, after the collapse of their 
suzerains in 874. Towards 900 Ismail (892-907) 
brought down the empire of the Saffarids and 
took possession of Afghanistan and a large part 
of Persia. A few years later, under Nasir II 
(914-943), the empire attained its apogee, con¬ 
trolling Baghdad, Persia, Mazandaran (the 
Persian Gulf) and extending to the borders of 
India. In 945 the Samanids were gradually worn 
down by the Buyids, who harried them as far as 
Transoxiana and Khorasan. Notwithstanding 
these setbacks, in the second half of the tenth 
century, the court became the cynosure of cul¬ 
tural life for the entire Persian region. By the end 
of the century, however, the kingdom was sub¬ 
merged beneath the progressive advance of the 
Ghaznavids and Qarakhanids. 


Seljuqs (also, Seljuks) 

1038-1157 

A Turkic dynasty that reigned over western 
Turkestan, Persia, Afghanistan, eastern Anatolia, 
Iraq, Syria, and the Arabian Peninsula, with capi¬ 
tals at Merv (Turkmenistan) and Isfahan (Iran). 
Originating in Central Asia, between Lake 
Balhash and the Altai Mountains, the Seljuqs 
were a clan of the Turkmen federation of Og uz. By 
the beginning of the tenth century, they were 
being employed as mercenaries to hold back the 
advance of Islamic forces. But, around 960, they 
too converted to Islam and offered their services 
to the Samanids, settling in the area surrounding 
Samarkand. When the Samanids were swept 
aside by the Qarakhanids they joined them 
againstthe Ghaznavids. In 1026, when Mahmud of 
Ghazni in turn defeated the Qarakhanids, Tughril 
(1038-1063) and Chagri (1038-1060) divided up 
the territory with their respective capitals at Merv 
and Isfahan. In 1040 Tughril defeated the 
Ghaznavids at the great battles of Dandanaqan 
and briefly extended his possessions into Persia 
and Kurdistan. Seizing Baghdad from the last of 
the Buyids (1055) they usurped their predeces¬ 
sor’s role as protectors of the caliph and champi¬ 
ons of Sunnism, thus legitimizing their power in 
the eyes of the Islamic world. Under successive 
masters such as Alp Arslan (1060-1072) and 
Malik Shah (1072-1092), and thanks to their grand 
vizier Nizam al-Mulk (1060-1092), the kingdom of 
the Great Seljuqs (as distinct from the Seljuqs of 
Rum) flourished and enjoyed marked successes 
in every field. Conquests came thick and fast: 
Armenia in 1064, the Holy Sites in 1070, until an 
overwhelming victory over the Byzantines at 
Manzikert (1071) brought them to the gates of 
Anatolia. The dramatic deaths of Malik Shah and 
Nizam al-Mulk dealt severe blows, however, giv¬ 
ing rise to a struggle for the succession and fan¬ 
ning the flames of the inextinguishable tribal 
autonomy of the Turks. The western part of the 
kingdom entered a downward spiral, though the 
eastern branch enjoyed a new period of splen¬ 
dour under Sultan Sanjar (1118-1157). On his death 
the kingdom fell into the hands of the shahs of the 
Khwarizm, who, in 1194, also grabbed the western 
kingdom. Some secondary offshoots of the 
Seljuqs lingered on such as those in Kerman 
(1041-1187) and Syria (1094-1117), in addition to 
the Seljuqs of Rum. 

Seljuqs of Rum 

1077-1308 

Turkic dynasty of Anatolia. Their first capital was 
at Iznik and, from 1116, at Konya. After the triumph 
at Manzikert (1071), Qutalmish, a relative of the 
Great Seljuqs Toghril (Tugrul) and Chagri, 
founded a new dynasty whose history was to be 
completely independent from that of the Persian 
branch, thanks to the increasing role it played in 
the conflict with the Crusaders. After a century of 
incessant conflict, their first period of splendour 
occurred at a relatively late stage under Kilij 
(Qilich) Arslan II (r. 1156-1192), who keptafirm hold 
on the kingdom and promoted huge architecture 
projects and city planning. The state prospered 
further under Ghiyat ad-Din Keykhosrow 
(r. 1204-1211), Izz ad-Din (Izzeddin) Keykavus 
(r. 1211-1219) and Ali ad-Din Kaykobad 
(r. 1219-1237), after which it began to crumble. In 
1243 the Seljuqs confronted the Mongols at Kose 
Dag (Kose Dagh) near Ankara and suffered a 
crushing defeat, becoming subordinate to the 
Persian llkhansfrom 1279 and losing all remnants 
of independence by 1308. 


Shaybanids 

1500-1599 

An Uzbek dynasty that reigned over Transoxiana 
and Afghanistan with its capital at Samarkand. 
The khanate of Transoxiana was founded by 
Muhammad Shayban (Shiban) Khan (1500-1510), 
a descendant of Genghis Khan, who governed 
Turkestan in 1487, terminating the rule of the 
Timurids by seizing Samarkand in 1497 and con¬ 
tinuing to vie for its possession with Babur until 
1501. Proceeding to annex Tashkent, Herat and 
Urgench (Gurganj), he fell in battle against the 
Safavid Shah lsma‘il. Under Abdallah II 
(1556-1598), khan of Bukhara, the khanate 
enjoyed a period of glory, but his demise kindled 
an era of internecine strife and the kingdom fell in 
the hands of the Jalayrids. 

Taifas (kingdoms of) 

1031-1110 

Designation that covers a number of modestly 
proportioned Spanish kingdoms of dazzling 
wealth and rich culture that came to prominence 
after the breakup of the Andalusian caliphate. 
The most important were the Abbadids of Seville, 
the Hudids of Zaragoza, the Zirids of Granada, the 
Hammudidsof Malagaand Algeciras,theAmirids 
of Valencia and the Aftasids of Badajoz. Their 
internal squabbles played into the hands of the 
Christian Reconquista. In 1090 they were elimi¬ 
nated by the Almoravids. 

Timurids 

1363-1506 

Turkic dynasty that reigned overTransoxiana, the 
Khwarizm, Afghanistan and, until 1405, Iran, Iraq, 
Syria, eastern Anatol ia, part of Transcaucasia and 
northern India, with a capital at Samarkand and, 
after 1405, at Herat. The fortune of the dynasty 
was founded by Timur Leng (or Lenk, known in 
the West as Tamerlane; 1336-1405), thanks to a 
resourceful approach that blended military might 
and opportune alliances. Emir of Kesh from 1360, 
he seized Samarkand in 1366 and shortly after¬ 
wards was recognized as overlord of Transoxiana 
by the Mongol ulus of Chagatai, under whose 
aegis he undertook a series of campaigns that 
gained him the Khwarizm. In 1382, making the 
most of the chaos that ensured after the dissolu¬ 
tion of the llkhanid Empire, he embarked on the 
conquest of Persia, defeating the Mozaffarids 
(1387) and, on reaching Baghdad, overthrowing 
the Jalayrids in 1393. Over the course of these 
years, from 1382 he embarked on a series of hard- 
won campaigns against Tokhtamysh, potentate 
of the Golden Horde, obtaining asequence of vic¬ 
tories. In 1398 he penetrated as far as India, per¬ 
petrating the infamous Sack of Delhi. In 1400 he 
went on to overrun Syria, retaking Baghdad in 
1401 and razing it to the ground. In 1402, near 
Ankara, he decimated the Ottoman army. The 
immense wealth amassed during his endless 
wars attracted some of the finest artists and 
architects of the time to Samarkand, where they 
were put to work realizing his enormous projects 
to despotically tight deadlines. In 1405, shortly 
after launching a tough winter campaign against 
China, Timur died. From his capital at Herat 
Timur’s son Shah Rukh (1405-1447) nonetheless 
managed to maintain part of the state under his 
sway. Thanks to the patronage of a principal wife, 
Gohar Shad, the city had become one of the 
greatest artistic centres of the age. The regions to 
the west of Afghanistan, however, were to be 
snatched from the kingdom by the Qara Qoyunlu. 
Ulugh Beg (1409-1449), grandson of Timur, 
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governed Samarkand and promoted scholarship, 
in particular in the field of astronomy. In the sec¬ 
ond half of the century, the Uzbeks stepped up 
their depredations and, by 1497, Samarkand fell. 
There was afinalTimurid flourish in Herat, which, 
under the great Husayn Baiqara (1469-1506), 
resembled the glorious age of Shah Rukh. The 
lastTimurid, Babur, failed in his attempt to recov¬ 
er Samarkand, going on instead to establish an 
empire in India, founding the Mughal dynasty. 

Tulunids 

868-905 

Turkish dynasty that reigned over Egypt, Syria 
and Palestine, with its capital at al-Fustat (Egypt). 
It was founded by Ibn Tulun, aTurkish slave atthe 
‘Abbasid court who rose to become bodyguard to 
the caliph. His son Ahmad (868-884), was named 
governor of Egypt and gained his independence, 
later also occupying Syria and Palestine. 
Although relations with the Abbasid Empire had 
improved, eventually, in 905, the Tulunids, 
exhausted by the revolt of the Qarmatians, were 
overrun by the caliphate. 

Umayyads 

661-750 

The first dynasty of the Arab caliphs, with their 
capital at Damascus. Theirfounder was Muawiya 
ibn Abu Sufayn (661-680), descendant of 
Umayya, a member of the tribe of Muhammad, 
governor of Syria. Defeated by Ali in the election 
to the caliphate (657), he gained power after the 
latter’s murder (661), in which he was accused of 
having played a part; he turned the post into a 
hereditary one, against both Islamic custom and 
law. Under successive caliphs and in spite of 
incessant skirmishes with dissident Arab tribes, 
the state was organized on a solid and enduring 
basis, in particular by Abd al-Malik (685-705) and 
al-Walid I (705-715), who advanced to conquer 
Spain and Oxiana. It is to them that we owe the 
two most important monuments of early Islam, 
the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem and the Great 
Mosque at Damascus. The empire was subse¬ 
quently shaken by religious crises and rebellions 
that gnawed away the prestige of the dynasty and 
laid the groundwork for the Abbasid coup d’etat, 
which ended with the slaughter of the Umayyad 
family in 750. The only member to survive man¬ 
aged to make his way to al-Andalus where, in 756, 
he founded the Umayyad kingdom of Spain (al- 
Andalus). 

Umayyads of al-Andalus 

756-1031 

Caliphs from 929. An Arab dynasty in Spain, with 
its capital at Cordoba. The dynasty was founded 
byAbdal-Rahman I (756-788), theonly Umayyad 
of Damascus to escape the massacre perpetrat¬ 
ed by the Abbasids in 750. Taking shelter in 
Andalusia, he exploited his prestige and seized 
power, managing the new position with finesse 
and insight. The same power politics were adroit¬ 
ly played by his successors Hisham I (788-796) 
and al-Hakam (796-822), who forged Andalusia 
(al-Andalus) into a single unified state. This flour¬ 
ishing society played a key role in international 
trade and remained more than capable of keep¬ 
ing at bay Christian kingdoms in the north and 
internal dissension at home. The ascension of 
Abd al-Rahman II (822-852) signalled an excep¬ 
tional period on the cultural plane that witnessed 
al-Andalus becoming the heart of Islam in the 
West. Following an interlude of feebleness atthe 
centre of power, Abd al-Rahman III (912-961) 


brought the territory to the summit of its develop¬ 
ment, confirming its independence in 929 by 
assuming the title of caliph, in open competition 
with Baghdad, whose prestige was in free-fall. 
After a series of campaigns extending into Africa, 
the Umayyads defeated the Fatimids, who at that 
time were masters in Morocco. Abd al-Rahman 
Ill’s son al-Hakam II (961-976) consolidated the 
position of the state, which then suffered a period 
of stagnation under the inexperienced Hisham 
(976-1013), though the reins of the state were 
actually held by the adroit minister, al-Mansur 
(978-1002). Succeeding years saw the country 
wracked by dynastic disputes and, in 1031, with the 
abdication of the last caliph, the great kingdom 
shattered into a plethora of independent faction¬ 
al principalities, known as the kingdoms of Taifa. 

Zangids 

1127-1174/1262 

Turkic dynasty of Syria and Iraq, with capitals at 
Aleppo and Damascus. It was founded by Imam 
ad-Din Zangi (1127-1146), son of an enslaved sol¬ 
dier in the service of the Seljuqs, governor of Iraq 
from 1127, who rapidly overran Baghdad and 
Aleppo and earned an honourable reputation 
thanks to his victories over the Crusaders. The 
dynasty reached its acme under his son, the great 
Nurad-Din (1146-1174), whooccupied Damascus. 
The wealth of the dynasty financed grandiose 
projects of patronage. In 1174, Salad in, who had 
trained as ageneral with theZangids, expelled the 
Fatimids from Cairo and then turned on his former 
masters, undermining their power base. Reigning 
in Mosul the last branch of the dynasty was deci¬ 
mated by the Mongols in 1262. 

Zirids of the Maghreb 

971-1152 

Berber dynasty of Tunisia and northern Algeria, 
with a capital at al-Mansuriya, and then at 
Kairouan and finally Mahdia(Tunisia). A powerful 
Berber tribe of the region of Algeria, the Banu Ziri 
were vassals of the Fatimids of Ifriqiya. In 971 
Buluggin Ibn Manad, who had managed to 
become an almost independent governor, 
extended control from Morocco to Tunisia and 
founded the dynasty proper. Most noteworthy 
among his successors were the Zirids of 
Granada, the future kings of Taifa (1012-1090) 
and the Hammadids of Algeria (1007-1152). 
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